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seSor  doctor  belisario  porras, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
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The  Pan  American  Union  desires  to  extend,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Bulletin,  its  most  cordial  congratulations  to  the  three 
prominent  Latin  Americans  who  have  but  lately  taken  the  oath 
of  office  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  their  respective  countries, 
the  Presidents  of  Haiti,  Peru,  and  Panama. 

Gen.  Tancrede  Auguste  came  unexpectedly  to  be  selected  by  the 
Congress  of  Haiti  to  fill  the  place  vacant  through  the  untimely  and  tragic 
death  of  his  predecessor,  Cincinnatus  Leconte,  which  occurred  in  Port 
of  Prince  on  the  8th  of  August  last.  Gen.  Tancrede  Auguste  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  France,  and  while  taking  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  in  his  country,  he  has  also  had  a  most  successful  political 
career,  having  twice  filled  with  ability  and  patriotism  the  post  of  secretary 
of  the  interior  and  general  police.  He  also  served  in  eongress  as  senator. 

Peru  has  to-day  at  the  head  of  its  Government  Sr.  Guillermo  Billing- 
hurst,  whose  career  has  been  as  varied  as  it  is  successful.  A  brave 
soldier,  an  accomplished  statesman,  a  diplomat  of  wide  experience, 
the  new  President  of  Peru  is  fully  equipped  to  satisfactorily  discharge 
the  duties  devolving  on  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  rich  and  prosperous 
country.  He  was  inducted  into  office  on  September  24. 

Dr.  Belisario  Porras  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  executive  of  Panama, 
having  entered  on  the  ist  of  October,  1912,  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties.  Dr.  Porras  has  served  his  country  in  many  ways,  as  a 
soldier,  as  a  diplomat,  as  a  statesman,  and  has  always  shown  a  great 
direct  interest  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  both  as  a  member  of  its 
governing  board  while  minister  of  Panama  in  the  United  States,  and  as 
the  representative  of  his  country  at  the  Third  and  Fourth  Pan  American 
Conferences  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906  and  Buenos  Aires  in  1910. 


intern.\tional  congress  of  chambers  of  commerce. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  appear  some  interesting  facts 
and  incidents  in  connection  with  the  meeting  in  Boston  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  excursion  of  the 
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delegates  in  special  trains  to  different  cities  of  the  country,  including 
Washington.  The  Pan  American  Union,  aside  from  having  as  its 
representatives  to  the  Congress  the  Director  (leneral  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  staff,  J.  Moreno  Lacalle,  otherwise  cooi)erated  to  make 
this  international  congress  an  agreeable  and  memorable  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  the  foreign  delegates.  In  Boston  the  Director  General 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Latin-American  delegates  to  the  congress, 
wlien  addresses  were  made  by  rejiresentatives  of  eacli  one  of  the  American 
countries  and  of  Sjxiin. 

Among  those  invited  by  Director  General  Barrett,  were:  Gov.  Boss; 
.Mayor  Bitzgerald;  M.  Louis  Canon-Le  Grand;  limile  Jotrand,  secretary 
general  of  the  congress;  li.  A.  Bilene,  vice  i)resident  of  the  congress; 
Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  of  Bolivia;  .Martin  Rivero,  minister  of  Cuba; 
Bederico  A.  Pezet,  minister  of  Peru;  Dr.  Candido  Mendes  de  .Vlmeida, 
editor  Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  George  L.  Smith,  chairman 
of  executive  committee ;  Charles  H .  Sherrill,  former  United  States  minister 
to  .\rgentina;  J.  J.  Storrow,  of  the  executive  committee;  D.  Wheeler, 
])resident  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Gen.  Hugli  Bancroft, 
])resident  of  the  dock  board;  R.  L.  O'Brien,  editor  Herald;  R.  R.  Whit¬ 
man,  editor  .Vmerican;  Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  editor  Globe;  Mr.  Mandell, 
editor  Transcrij)t;  Mr.  Grozier,  editor  Post;  Mr.  C.  H.  Wingate,  editor 
Journal;  Mr.  Dunphy,  general  manager  Advertiser;  Dr.  .\bel  Pardo, 
consul  general  of  .\rgentina;  Ballivian,  consul  of  Bolivia;  M.  J. 
Berreira  da  Gunha,  consul  general  <if  Brazil;  Ricardo  Sanchez  Cruz, 
consul  general  of  Chile;  Dr.  Jorge  \’argas,  consul  of  Colombia  in  Boston; 
.Manuel  Walls,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  legation;  J.  .\cevedo,  consul  of 
.Mexico  in  Boston;  Pedro  Rincones,  consul  general  of  \'enezuela;  W. 
.Mosman,  vice  consul  of  Guatemala  in  Boston;  Newton  Bisher,  consul  of 
Chile  in  Boston ;  C.  M.  Pepper  of  the  State  Department ;  Ivduardo  .\gusti, 
representing  Barcelona,  Spain;  Carlos  Prast,  representing  Gerona,  Spain; 
Thomas  .\.  liddy,  representing  Rosario,  .\rgentina;  W.  Rapelli,  represent¬ 
ing  Tucunian,  .\rgentina;  Dr.  M.  de  Moreira,  vice  i)resident  of  .\merican 
Manufacturers’  Association;  Charles  W.  Walker,  representing  Santos, 
Brazil;  .\lvaro  Gil  de  .Vlmeida,  corres])ondent  of  Jornal  do  Brasil;  Jose 
Marcal,  correspondent  of  Jornal  do  Brasil;  Candido  Mendes  de  -\hneida, 
jr. ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Barradas,  of  the  Brazilian  embassy;  Oscar  Correia,  of  the 
Brazilian  consulate;  Davit  Montt,  delegate  of  Chile;  Vicente  Martinez, 
delegate  of  Colombia;  Domingo  Valdes  Llano,  representing  Monterey, 
Mexico;  J.  .\cevedo,  jr.;  Bhirique  M.  Sobral,  delegate  of  Me.xico;  Samuel 
IL  Piza,  delegate  of  Costa  Rica;  Ramon  .Vnas,  delegate  of  Panama  ; 
Pedro  V.  Rubio,  representing  Piura,  Peru;  L.  IL  Monge,  delegate  of 
licuador;  V.  Gonzalez,  delegate  of  Ik'uador;  W.  M.  Benney,  of  the 
.National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  Max  Otto  von  Clock,  of  Uruguay ; 
Cornelio  Stolk,  representing  Caracas,  Venezuela;  J.  H.  I'ahey,  of  the 
executive  committee;  R.  J.  Bottomly,  secretary  of  the  executive  com- 
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niittee;  V.  h.  Chandler,  of  the  State  Department ;  John  Foord,  of  tlie  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce;  C.  A.  Green,  of  Dun’s  agency;  Mr.  Vernier, 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Mr.  Moritzer,  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Dr.  \V.  P.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Commerieal 
Museum;  Thomas  Sammons,  United  States  consul  general  at  Yokohama; 
J.  A.  Conroy,  of  the  Boston  Dock  Board;  A.  L.  Winsliip;  W.  C.  Downs; 
Iv.  A.  Baldwin;  W.  C.  Fish;  Mario  S.  Ribas;  J.  Moreno  Lacalle,  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

The  itinerary  planned  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
foreign  delegates  included  a  three-day  stay  in  Washington.  October  1 2-14. 
On  Monday  night,  the  14th,  the  Director  General  joined  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  giving  a  reception  in  the  Pan  American 
Building  to  all  the  visiting  delegates.  Nearly  500  representative  men 
and  women  of  the  official  and  private  life  of  the  National  Capital  gathered 
in  the  beautiful  Hall  of  the  Americas  to  greet  the  300  foreigners  present. 
In  the  receiving  line,  headed  by  the  Director  General  as  chief  host,  were: 
Louis  Cannon-Legrand,  president  of  the  congress;  Mrs.  Cannon-Legrand; 
Cuno  H.  Rudolph,  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia;  Commissioner  John  A.  Johnston.  Mrs.  Johnston, 
Engineer  Commissioner  Judson,  General  Secretary  F'mile  Jottrand,  of  the 
Congress;  Capt.  James  F'.  Oyster,  president  of  the  Washington  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  and  D.  J.  Kaufman,  chairman  of  the  local  committee  on 
arrangements. 


nR.\ZIL  THE  RUBBER  E-XHIBITK ).\-. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  appear  an  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  International  Rubber  Exhibition  which  was  held  in  New  York, 
September  23-October  4,  1912.  The  participation  of  Brazil  in  this 
exhibition  attracted  widespread  attention.  Tlie  Government  sent  a 
Federal  commission  to  this  exhibition  composed  of  the  following  persons: 
President,  Dr.  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida;  assistant,  Mairo  Baptista 
N unes,  official  representation,  information,  and  publicity;  vice  president, 
.\dmiral  Jose  Carlos  de  CaiA  alho;  assistants,  Dr.  Oscar  Sayao  de  Moraes 
and  Adalberto  de  Sousa  Aranha;  general  secretary.  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne; 
assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Dillwyme  M.  Hazlett;  accountant,  Mr.  Ivo 
Graca  Campos.  The  State  commissioners  were  Dr.  Manoel  Lobato,  State 
of  Amazonas;  Mr.  W.  Steadman,  New  York  Commercial  Co.,  and  Mr. 
J.  Levy,  Manaos,  rejiresenting  the  Commercial  Association  of  .\mazonas; 
rejiresenting  the  Commercial  Association  of  Para,  Mr.  George  Iv.  Pell, 
General  Rubber  Co.,  New  York;  from  the  State  of  Bahia,  J.  Do  Argollo; 
Dr.  I.  Santiago  Cardwell  Quinn,  from  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes;  and  Dr- 
Carlos  Cerqueira  Pinto,  in  charge  of  the  rubber  demonstration.  As  a 
matter  of  respect  to  the  Brazilian  commission,  the  Director  General 
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attended  tlie  exercises  that  were  held  on  Brazil  Day,  September  28,  when 
the  commission  received  the  Brazilian  ambassador,  Sr.  Dr.  Domicio  da 
Gama,  and  his  staff.  Upon  the  arrival  in  Washington  on  October  12  of 
Count  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  president  of  the  Brazilian  delegation, 
the  Director  General  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor  and  several  of  his  fellow 
delegates.  Those  invited  to  meet  the  President  and  members  of  the 
commission  were  the  following: 

Domicio  da  Gama,  Ambassador  of  Brazil;  Count  Candido  Mendes  de 
Almeida,  president  of  the  Brazilian  commission;  J.  B.  Calvo,  minister 
of  Costa  Rica;  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  of  Bolivia;  Henry  White, 
former  ambassador  to  Paris;  Federico  Mejia,  minister  of  Salvador;  Col. 
William  V.  Judson,  engineer  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Salvador  Castrillo,  jr.,  minister  of  Nicaragua;  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne, 
Brazilian  commissioner;  Antonio  Martin  Rivero,  minister  of  Cuba; 
Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  minister  of  Uruguay;  Eduardo  Suarez  M.,  min¬ 
ister  of  Chile;  Jayne  de  Argollo  Feiraz,  commissioner  for  State  of  Bahia; 
Solon  Menos,  minister  of  Haiti;  Manuel  Lebato,  commissioner  for  State 
of  Amazonas;  Joaquin  Mendez,  minister  of  Guatemala;  Francisco  J. 
Peynado,  minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Cardwell  Quinn,  com¬ 
missioner  for  State  of  Minas  Gereas,  Alberto  Membreno,  minister  of 
Honduras;  Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  Public  Printer;  Arturo  de  la  Cueva, 
charge  d’affaires  of  Mexico;  Manuel  Walls  y  Merino,  charge  d’affairs  of 
Spain;  d’Arenas  de  Lima,  charge  d’affaires  of  Portugal;  Manuel  E. 
Malbran,  charge  d’affaires  of  Argentina;  Juan  Brin,  charge  d’affaires 
of  Panama;  Alajandro  Alvarez,  counselor  of  the  Chilean  foreign  office; 
Ira  E.  Bennett,  editor  of  the  Washington  Post;  J.  F.  de  Barros  Pimental, 
secretary  of  the  Brazilian  embassy;  Rudolph  Kauffmann,  vice  president 
of  the  Gridiron  Club;  F.  de  Barros  Cavalcanti,  secretary  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  embassy;  John  W.  Hunter,  editor  of  the  Washington  Herald; 
J.  J.  Moniz  de  Aragao,  secretary  of  the  Brazilian  embassy;  Stephen 
Bonsai,  author  and  newspaper  correspondent;  Charles  T.  Thompson, 
superintendent  of  the  Associated  Press;  Roberto  MacDouall,  secretary 
of  the  Colombian  Legation;  Charles  L.  Chandler,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  Jose  Marcal,  of  the  Jornal  do  Brazil;  Richard  V.  Oulahan,  of 
the  New  York  Times;  D.  J  Callahan,  of  the  W’ashington  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Louis  F.  Strayer,  of  the  Gridiron  Club;  Manuel  Jacintho 
Ferreira  da  Cunha,  consul  general  of  Brazil  at  New  York;  Arthur  J. 
Dodge,  of  the  (iridiron  Club;  Oscar  Correia,  chancellor  of  the  Brazilian 
consulate  general;  Robert  H.  Patchin,  of  the  New  York  Herald;  Fran¬ 
cisco  J.  Yanes,  assistant  director  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  J.  H. 
Cunningham,  of  the  Gridiron  Club;  Dudley  Harmon,  of  the  New  York 
Sun;  C.  Mendez  de  Almeida,  jr.,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Elmer  Murphy,  of 
the  New  York  Tribune;  Franklin  Adams,  editor  of  the  Pan  American 
Bulletin;  Henry  L.  Sweinhart,  of  the  Associated  Press;  Albert  Kelsey, 
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architect  of  the  Pan  Anicrican  Building;  J.  Moreno-Lacallc,  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  staff. 

Count  Candido  Mendez  de  Almeida  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  Latin- 
American  editors  and  statesmen  who  have  visited  the  United  States  in 
recent  years.  In  conversation  with  representative  men,  in  addresses 
before  commercial  organizations,  and  in  other  ways,  he  has  made  a 
most  excellent  impression  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  and 
has  done  much  to  awaken  greater  interest  in  the  country  he  represents, 
and  to  develop  closer  acciuaintance  and  larger  commerce  between  it  and 
the  United  States.  At  the  dinner  given  by  the  director  general  he  made 
a  speech  in  Ivnglish  which  was  highly  ])raised  by  a  number  of  prominent 
editors  and  newspai)er  men  who  were  ])resent.  This  address  was  also 
the  subject  of  the  leading  editorial  of  the  Washington  Post  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 


KxcrRsioxs  To  soPTn  a.mkrica. 

I'he  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  are  making  a  special  effort  to  awaken 
interest  in  travel  between  Xorth  and  South  America.  A  little  jiamphlet 
which  they  have  recently  issued,  entitled  “Tours  to  South  America,’’ 
should  be  read  by  everyone  in  the  United  States  who  is  contemplating 
a  visit  to  the  southern  Republics.  It  outlines  several  different  tours 
which  can  be  taken  and  will  prove  of  ])articular  interest.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is,  moreover,  called  to  the  new  i2,ooo-ton  steamship  Uc.f/r/.v,  which 
will  run  between  New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos 
Aires.  This  vessel  was  launched  at  Belfast  in  1912.  Xo  expense  has 
been  spared  in  ecpiipping  it  with  every  convenience  for  the  comfort 
and  amusement  of  her  jrassengers,  together  with  every  safeguard  for 
their  ])rotection.  I'he  vessel  has  been  specially  adapted  to  the  weather 
conditions  of  the  Tro])ics.  There  are  no  inside  staterooms,  and  all  are 
e.xceptionally  large.  Several  cabins  have  brass  beds  and  private  baths. 
There  is  a  modern  and  thorough  system  of  ventilation.  Other  gratify¬ 
ing  features  are  the  drawing  and  reading  rooms,  the  lounge,  the  open- 
air  cafe,  the  gymnasium,  nursery,  and  model  laundry.  The  putting 
on  of  vessels  of  this  character  must  soon  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  mis¬ 
leading  opinion  which  has  so  long  prevailed  that  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  comfortable  vessels  between  Xorth  and  South  America  except 
by  traveling  via  Europe. 


srccEss  oK  noEiviAX  nAxunoor 


The  value  of  little  handbooks  about  the  different  Latin-Amcrican 
countries  is  shown  by  the  success  of  the  one  on  Bolivia,  which  was  ])re- 
pared  by  the  Bolivian  legation  and  distributed  by  the  Pan  American 
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has  won  for  him  the  respect  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  Bulletin  takes  this 
opi)ortunity  to  express  its  regret  at  the  minister's  departure  from  \\  lishington  and  to  oiler  its  best 
wishes  for  liis  continued  suei'css. 
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Union.  There  has  been  a  large  demand  for  it  and  it  has  been  frequently 
commented  upon  by  the  newspapers.  The  Director  General  is  trying 
in  every  way  to  get  each  one  of  the  Latin-American  countries  to  pub¬ 
lish  handbooks  every  year,  which  will  contain  the  latest  uji-to-date 
information  regarding  the  different  countries,  and  it  is  to  be  hojied 
that  each  Government  will  authorize  the  necessary  exjienditure.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  promote  worthy  propaganda  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  American  Rejiublics. 


A  MEXICAN  EXCURSION  TO  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Fort  Worth  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  enterprise  which  it  showed 
in  invdting  to  that  city  and  entertaining  a  delegation  of  prominent 
people  from  Mexico.  Kv'erything  possible  was  done  to  make  their 
stay  agreeable  and  to  give  them  a  good  idea  of  this  enterprising  city 
of  Texas.  P^xchange  of  calls,  as  it  were,  by  men  of  this  kind  and  by 
cities  of  this  character  can  not  fail  to  do  much  good  in  promoting  inter¬ 
national  commerce  and  comity.  lilsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  visit  of  these  gentlemen  from  Mexico  to  P'ort 
Worth. 


STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  HETWEEN  MOBILE  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  efforts  to  build  up  closer 
trade  relations  between  its  port  and  the  Latin-American  countries.  This 
city  is  so  located  that  it  has  a  great  opportunity  not  only  in  the  trade 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  but  w’ith  all  South  America,  and  especially  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  Recently  Mobile  rejoiced  in  the  clearance  from 
its  docks  of  a  British  steamship.  Lord  Roberts,  for  South  American  ports. 
This  vessel  is  the  first  steamer  of  the  new  line  established  between  Mobile 
and  South  American  ports  by  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Southern 
Railway,  and  the  Munson  Steamship  Line,  acting  conjointly. 


lectures  of  dr.  M.  DE  OLIVEIRA  LIMA. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  October  Dr.  M.  de  Oliveira  Lima,  Bra¬ 
zilian  minister  to  Belgium  and  a  diplomat  and  historian  of  wide  reputa¬ 
tion,  gave  a  series  of  six  lectures  at  Stanford  University  on  the  general 
topic  of  the  Historical  development  of  Latin  America  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  Brazil.  Dr.  Lima’s  visit  to  the  United  States  on  the  present 
occasion  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Stanford  University,  which  alone 
was  favored  with  a  comprehensive  series  of  lectures,  .\fter  concluding 
his  engagement  at  Stanford  Dr.  Lima  pays  brief  visits  to  some  15  of  our 
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leading  educational  institutions,  at  each  of  which  he  is  scheduled  to  give 
one  lecture  on  some  tojiic  connected  with  the  history  and  development 
of  Brazil.  The  results  of  Dr.  Lima’s  extensive  tour  through  the  United 
States  will  jwobably  be  embodied  in  a  book  or  monograph  descriptive  of 
the  higher  education  here,  a  work  that  will  doubtless  exert  an  influence 
in  educational  circles  of  Brazil.  Dr.  Lima’s  diplomatic  career  has  been 
both  lengthy  and  varied.  He  has  represented  his  Government  as  minister 
to  Sweden,  Venezuela,  Japan,  and  Belgium,  and  has  been  intrusted  with 
other  im])ortant  missions.  As  an  historian  and  publicist.  Dr.  Lima  has 
won  renown  beyond  the  confines  of  Brazil.  In  addition  to  his  numerous 
contributions  to  Brazilian  and  foreign  reviews  his  list  of  works  includes 
such  titles  as  “Pan  Americanism,”  “Diplomatic  Questions,”  “Seven 
Years  of  Republic  in  Brazil,”  “The  Recognition  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,” 
“  Impressions  of  the  United  States.”  “Some  Aspects  of  Brazilian  Colonial 
Literature,”  and  “Glimpses  of  Japan.”  Dr.  Lima  is  a  member  of  the 
Brazilian  Academy,  the  Academy  of  Lisbon,  and  a  member  of  other 
learned  societies.  During  the  preceding  year  he  gave,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  Franco-Paulista,  a  scries  of  six  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris  on  the  general  topic  of  the  Historical  formation  of  the  Brazilian 
nationality.  This  series,  which  was  subsequently  published  in  French, 
German,  and  Russian,  was  attended  by  the  intellectual  elite  of  Paris  and 
elicited  high  tribute  from  the  Parisian  press. 


\.\TI()\.\L  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS. 

There  is  so  much  interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  improvement  of  riv'^ers  and  harbors  and  getting  ready  for 
the  Panama  Canal  that  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has 
decided  to  issue  a  publication  to  be  known  as  the  “National  Waterways; 
a  Magazine  of  Transportation.”  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  awaken  interest 
in  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  to  secure 
a])i)ropriations  from  Congress  which  will  jirovide  the  needed  improve¬ 
ments.  It  will  have  articles  on  terminal  facilities,  shipping  problems, 
freight  and  express  rates,  parcel  post,  good  roads,  drainage,  irrigation, 
forestation,  and  other  questions  of  conservation.  It  will  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  profit,  as  there  are  no  stockholders,  and  no  dividends  are 
exjiected  to  accrue.  Every  dollar  of  revenue  which  it  produces  will  go 
back  into  it  to  endow  it,  as  it  were,  to  help  advance  its  purpose.  While 
the  publication  of  this  magazine  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Senator 
Joseph  Iv.  Ransdell,  the  president  of  the  congress,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Thomp¬ 
son,  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Iv  C.  Snyder  will  be  associate  editor 
and  Mr.  James  W'illiam  Bryan,  business  manager. 
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SION  OF  JURISTS  AT  RIO 
DE  JANEIRO'  /.  A 


THK  subject  of  tlio  coditicatiou  of  i)rivato  and  ])ul)lic  iuter- 
iiatioiial  law  is  one  that  has  1)eeii  discussed  l)oth  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Americas  for  many  j'cars.  The  enormous  dilli- 
culties  surroundin<>;  the  work  of  codification  have  been 
fre(jueiitly  pointed  out  and  appreciated  by  the  jurists  of  the  two 
worlds.  But  the  obvious  advantaj'es  that  would  certainly  he  de¬ 
rived  therefrom,  by  makinj^  tlie  peo]des  of  the  continent  better 
ac(piainted  with  the  fundamental  rules  "overnin<i  tlie  relations  of 
nations,  liavc^  j)aved  the  way  for  the  holding  of  the  sessions  of  the 
International  C’ommission  of  Jurists  in  the  city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  from  the  'Jtith  day  of  June  through  the  ISth  of  July, 
1012.  The  date  for  this  meeting  was  fixed  in  accordance  with  a 
prt)tocol  signed  at  the  l*an  American  Ihiion  by  the  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  various  nations  of  J.,alin  America  on  the  15th  of 
Januarv,  1012.  The  representatives,  who  met  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  lve])ublic  of  Brazil,  also  agreed  that  the  interested  Governments 
might  send  two  delegates  instead  of  one,  which  was  provided  for  ])y 
the  convention  of  August  23,  1006,  each  delegation,  however,  having 
but  one  vote. 

This  important  commission  assembled  for  its  initial  session  on  the 
2Gth  day  of  June  in  the  impressive. hall  of  the  Monroe  Palace.  The 
fii-st  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  distinguished  ilelegate  from 
Mexico,  Dr.  Victor  Manoel  ('astillo,  as  temporary  chairman.  A 
survey  of  the  official  r(*gister  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  no 
less  than  16  of  the  American  Republics  sent  delegates  to  this  con¬ 
ference.  It  is  also  an  equally  gratifying  circumstance  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  country  represented  seemed  to  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  far-reaching  effects  of  this  notable  gathering  and  sent  her 
leading  lawyers  aiul  authorities  on  questions  of  international  law 
and  relations. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  oflicial  rej)resentatives  to  this  Inter¬ 
national  (Vmimission  of  Jurists:  Argentine  Republic— delegates.  Dr. 
Norberto  Quirno  (’osta.  Dr.  C'arlos  Rodriguez  Larreta  Filho;  secre¬ 
taries,  Dr.  Manoel  Quirno  Gosta,  Dr.  Romulo  A.  Romero.  Bolivia — 

1  The  Pan  Amerit-an  L'nion  is  imiebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Henry  L.  Janes,  Esq.,  of  the  Division  of  Latin 
American  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  for  the  data  and  reports  covering  this  conference. 
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('ourtesy  of  lIluHtra^'&o  Hra^iU'ira. 

INTERNATIONA!,  COMMISSION  OF  JI  RISTS  MTIKTl  MET  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  HRAZII,,  JUNE  aVJUIA'  18,1912. 


Groiii)  of  delegates  and  secretaries  of  delegations  in  altendanee  at  the  eonferen<’e.  At  these  sessions  sixteen  countries  of  the  Western  llemisjihere  were  represented  by  their  most 

prominent  lawyers  and  authorities  on  inteniational  law. 
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<lelegate,  Dr.  Victor  Sanjines.  ('hilc-  (Iclcjjate:? 
chaga,  Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez;  secretary,  Dr.  (' 
lolombia  -delegates.  Dr.  flose  Maria  Uricoechea 
cizar.  (bsta  Rica — delegate,  Dr.  Al)rahani  Al 
delegates,  Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez,  Dr.  ]Matias  Alon 
mala  -delegates,  Dr.  Antonio  Batres  Jauregui 
Mexico — delegate.  Dr.  Victor  Manoel  Castillo, 
(len.  Santiago  de  la  (luardia;  secretaries.  Rat'd 
de  la  Gnardia.  Paraguay— delegates.  Dr.  Cecilio 

Ayala;  secretary,  Nict)las  ^ - 

Baez.  Peru  —  delegates, 

Dr.  -Vlberto  Elmore,  Dr. 

Ilernfin  Velanle.  Salva-  / 

dor — delegate.s.  Dr.  Alon-  / 

so  Reyes  Guerra,  Dr.  J.  P.  /  » ' 

Grafa  Aranba.  Unite<l  / 

States — delegates.  Dr.  ' 

.John  Bassett  Moore,  pro-  /  P'7 

lessor  of  international  law  / 
at  Columbia  University: 

Dr.  Freilerick  Van  Dyne, 

Assistant  Solicitor  of  the  i 
1  )ej)artment  of  State;  sec-  1 


ret ary 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  \  \ 

Latin  American  Alfairs 
of  St  ate. 

Uruguay — 
duan  Zorrilla  de  San 

)r.  Jos4  Pedro  Varela 
secretary,  Dr.  Jose  Luiz 

Zorrilla  de  San  Martin.  dr.  lauro  muller, 

Brazil,  the  host  and  enter¬ 
taining  nation,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Epitacio  Pe.ssoa  and  Dr.  Candido  Luiz  Maria  de  Oli¬ 
veira  as  delegates,  l)y  Dr.  Joao  Carneiro  de  Souza  Bandeira,  general 
secretary  of  the  commission,  and  b\'  the  following  secretaries,  Dr. 
Ilelio  Lobo,  Dr.  Eugenio  de  Lucena,  Dr.  Levy  Fernandes  (.'arneiro. 
Dr.  filurico  de  Banos,  Dr.  Francisco  Paula  Oliveira,  Dr.  Joao  da 
Rocha  Cabral,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Moses. 

L  j)on  the  .second  day  of  the  congress,  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  an  eminent 
Brazilian  jurist  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Brazil, 
was  chosen  premanent  president.  The  first  formal  meeting  of  the 
commission  was  presided  over  by  the  distinguished  minister  of  for¬ 
eign  alfairs.  Dr.  Lauro  Muller,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  Brazilian  Gov- 


Ministcr  of  Forcipn  Affairs  of  Rrazil,  who  welcomed  the 
delcgaU?s  in  the  name  of  the  Brazilian  (Joveniment. 


THE  EAX  AMEHICAX  UXION. 
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(‘niiiu'iit,  proiKtuiKH'd  ii  most  cordial  s])cccli  of  welcome  to  the  dele- 
j'ates,  expii'ssiiijjt  the  fervent  hope  that  the  labors  of  the  dele- 
f'ates  woidd  he  i)rodnctive  of  advaneiiig  the  great  cause  of  Pan 
Ameriean  unity  and  harmony.  Dr.  Miiller,  speaking  in  Portuguese', 
said  in  pai  t: 


I  have  the  lioiior  to  welcome  you,  in  the  name  of  the  peo])le  of  llrazil  and  of  it.-: 
(iovernment,  with  the  ex|)re.<.-:ion  of  a  keen  reeosinition  which  we  owe  to  your  counti  ier: 
and  (lovernineiits  for  their  re]>resetitation  in  this  assembly. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  the  ,i;reate.«t  joy  in  the  llrazilian  land  to  receive  illus¬ 
trious  foreiirners,  and  tln^  nature  of  the'  mission  which  is  incumbent  ujxm  you,  ])ar- 

ticularly  augments  the  vitjor  of 
these  traditional  sentiments. 


.tddiufr  the  codification  of  inter¬ 
national  ])ublic  law  to  that  of  in¬ 
ternational  private  law,  the  object 
of  this  conirress,  this  s])here  of 
sttidy  has  been  amplified  for  you 
by  the  Pan  American  Conference 
of  Itio  de  Janeiro  which  commit- 
t('d  to  you  the  enormous  task  of 
uuifyin>r  the  life  of  the  American 
])eo]>les,  by  the  consideration  and 
formation  of  a  uidform  set  of  priii- 
ci])les,  freely  ado])ted  by  each  in 
the  course  of  friendly  relations  and 
intercourse  between  the  <‘ontiuen- 
tal  nations. 

»  I*  *  *  * 

You  have  been  summoned  to 
complete  the  work  of  our  ]>atri- 
archs,  to  create  amonfr  the  sover¬ 
eignties  which  they  founded  and 
which  the  lapse  of  time  has  .served 
to  unite  under  common  ])olitical 
ideals  and  institutions,  a  juridical 
and  social  unity  of  the  j)eoples  of 
the  American  Continent.  ♦  *  * 
1 1  is  of  this  Continent  that  you  can 
now  become  the  serene  parliament.  The.se  countries  are  imbued  with  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  and  with  the  .same  moral  ins])lrations  for  the  public  weal,  and  this  should  facil¬ 
itate  your  endeavors  to  create  for  it  a  common  law;  you  may  now  exert  your  judicial 
wisdom  and  your  political  ex])erience  to  evolve  a  more  elaborate  and  more  adecpiate 
code  of  laws  to  govern  these  nations  both  in  their  internal  judicial  i)rocedure  and  in 
the  procedure  as  it  pertains  to  dealings  with  other  countries,  and  these  should  be  the 


Ity  llarris-Kwhiir. 

PROFESSOR  JOIIX  BASSETT  MOORE, 

Of  the  Uniteci  State.s  delesation,  wlio,  in  Iiehalf  of  the 
visitinu  (IcleKiites,  re-spondist  to  the  address  of  welcome 
delivered  hv  Ur.  Laiiro  .\tiiller. 


ideals  of  the  international  commission  here  assembled. 

*  *  *  ,  *  *  *  * 


Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  in  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  responded  to 
the  message  of  welcome  jtronounced  by  Dr.  Laiiro  Muller,  and  said, 
in  part : 

We  have  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  words  of  welcome  and  of  encourage¬ 
ment  which  you  have  spoken  upon  the  ]>resent  occasion.  The  inauguration  of  the 
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scstiioiifi  of  (he  International  Coinini^Hion  of  Jurists,  in  conformity  with  the  ilesi^m  of 
the  convention  of  llio  of  lllOti,  which  conteiniilated  the  eventual  codification  of  inter' 
national  law,  both  ])ublic  and  ])rivate,  is  an  event  of  no  mean  interest  or  siirnifi- 
cance.  The  great  Konian  orator  and  advocate,  speaking  in  terms  of  ])ro])hecy, 
ventured  to  indnlge  the  vision  of  a  day  when,  as  he  declared,  “Non  erit  alia  lex  Komae. 
alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac,  sed  et  ajmd  omnes  gentes,  et  omni  temjxiri,  una 
eadeiiKiui  lex  obtenebit.’’  Since  the  day  on  which  these  elo(|uent  words  were  uttered 
human  society  has  undergone  great  mutations. 

])f.  ^looir  thou  otitliuod  tho  ('volution  of  uatioiuil  and  iiitt'niatiomil 
life  ill  tlu'  Anu'ricau  coutincuts  and  coinnn'utt'd  on  tlio  salnliiry 
iidlnonct's  which  the  vtirions  confcrcnct's  of  Anunican  nations  hav('  t'x- 
oitod  in  the  jiroinotion  of  international  ft'llowshi])  tind  internatioiutl 
harmony.  Jlo  eonthun'd: 

liearing  in  mind  the  important  results  already  accomplished  by  The  Hague  Con- 
fereuces,  as  well  as  by  other  conferences,  Kuroju'an  and  American,  we  may  regard  our¬ 
selves  as  engaged  in  a  work  not  in  any  sei  se  exclusive  but  on  the  contrary  essentially 
coojierative.  Without  claiming  for  the  Americas  an  undue  share  in  the  develo)>ment 
and  ]irogress  of  international  law,  it  may  justly  lie  atlirmed  that  to  American  initiative 
and  American  advocacy  may  be  ascribed  the  formulation  and  accejitance  of  imjiortani 
rules  by  which  the  intercourse  of  nations  is  now  governed.  As  an  examjile  of  this, 
it  will  for  (he  present  sullice  to  ir.enlion  the  modern  system  of  neutrality. 

J)f.  Moore  fnrther  einjilnisizi'd  the  inijnntanee  and  seojie  of  the 
work  of  the  jireseiit  eonfereuee  in  its  elfect  not  only  upon  the  nations 
of  America  hut  also  of  the  world  at  lar<re,  and  eonelnded: 

Permit  me  to  give  exjiression  to  the  dee]>  sen.-e  entertained  by  my  associates  in  the 
Congress  and  by  myself  of  the  cordial  greetings  and  gracious  hosjiitality  with  which 
we  have  been  received. 

After  the  formal  speeches  were  eonelnded  the  delejiations  of  Arjien- 
timi  and  (’Idle  jointly  moved  that  a  committi'e  of  live  he  ajipointed 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing;  np  permanent  rules  and  reg;nlations  to 
"overn  the  commission  at  its  pn'sent  sessions  and  to  carry  out  the 
juirposes  of  the  convention  of  Aiifinst  23,  lOOti,  to  which  it  happilx 
owed  its  existence.  The  motion  of  the  delegates  from  the  Argentine 
Kepnhlic  and  Chile  was  favorably  receivt'd  by  the  assembly,  and  the 
pn'sident  proceeded  to  name  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  John  Bas¬ 
sett  Moore,  (‘hairman.  Dr.  Norherto  (^nirno  Costa,  Dr.  ^Vlejandro 
Alvarez,  Dr.  1  fernan  Velarde,  and  Dr.  Ctindido  Lniz  ^^aria  de  Dlivi'ira. 
This  committee  after  due  deliberation  reportt'd  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  future  work  of  the  commission,  which  was  ajiprovt'd  with 
practical  unanimity  by  the  entire  body  of  delegates.  The  plan  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  commission  of  jurists  should  snhdivide  into  various 
committet's  for  the  study  of  certain  tojiics  of  private  and  public  iiiter- 
national  law  and  to  report  the  n'snlts  of  their  studies  to  a  fntnre 
meeting  of  the  commission  in  the  interest.s  of  eventual  codification. 

Thereupon  the  congrt'ss  jiroct'eded  to  organize  into  six  distinct  com¬ 
mittees,  as  follows:  (1)  A  committee  to  meet  at  Washington,  D.  (’., 
and  to  consider  matters  jiertaining  to  maritime  war  and  the  rnh's  and 
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duties  of  neutrals;  (2)  a  committee  to  meet  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  to  make 
a  study  of  war  on  land,  civil  war,  and  claims  of  foreigners  growing  out 
of  such  wars;  (3)  a  committee  to  meet  at  Santiago  de  (’Idle,  and  give 
its  attention  to  international  law  in  time  of  peace;  (4)  a  committee 
to  meet  at  Montevideo,  and  make  a  study  of  the  status  of  aliens,  do¬ 
mestic  relations,  and  succession;  (5)  a  committee  to  meet  at  Buenos 
Aires,  to  consider  the  subject  of  ])acific  settlement  of  international 
disputes  and  the  organization  of  international  tiihunals;  (6)  a  com- 


MONKOK  I’ALACK,  KIO  I)K  JANEIRO,  HRAZIL, 


Where  the  mi>etiiiKs  of  the  jurists  were  held.  This  artistic  palace  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Brazilian 
ImililinR  at  the  St.  Louis  E.zposition,  where  it  was  awanied  a  medal.  It  was  inauRurated  in  1906  with 
the  sessions  of  the  Third  Ran  .American  Conference  and  has  since  been  dedicated  to  the  use  of  important 
national  and  international  Ratherings. 


mittee  to  meet  at  Lima  to  consider  matters  of  private  international 
law  not  embraced  in  the  previous  enumeration  and  including  the  con¬ 
flict  of  penal  laws. 

After  the  commission  adojited  the  report  of  the  committee  deter¬ 
mining  upon  the  method  of  work  for  the  future  the  date  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  commission  of  jurists  was  fixed  at  June,  1914. 

Then  two  committees  were  apjjointed  to  rejiort  at  once  upon  the 
project  of  two  conventions  covering  extradition  and  the  execution  of 


KXC'UKSION  AUUANOKl)  IN  IlONUK  OK  TIIK  IXTKUNATIONAI.  CO.M.MItiSIONi.UK  Jl  HItiTS  TO  TlJl'CA,  NKAK  lUO  I)E  JANKIKU,  JULY  7,1912. 
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fur(‘i"ii  jiulginonts.  Tlio  coniiiiitteo  cluuf'od  with  tlio  piT])aratioii 
of  the  convention  on  extradition  made  a  full  re{)ort  to  the  eommission. 
which  went  into  a  discussion  of  the  provision  in  detail,  but  no  definite 
conclusions  were  reached.  The  coininittee  ai)pointcd  to  draw  up  a 
convention  for  the  execution  of  forei<rn  judgments  dcculed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  matter  ho  rcforrc'd  l)y  the  commission  for  careful 
study  to  the  appropriate  committee'  which  had  been  formeil  for  the 
pur])ose  of  procec'ding  with  the  real  labors  under  the  convention  of 
1900,  suhseepient  to  the  ailjournim'iit  of  the  meeting  of  jurists. 

The  closing  nu'ctingof  the  commission  was  held  on  the  ISth  of  July, 
when  the  minister  of  foreign  alfairs  of  Brazil  was  present  to  hid  the 
delegates  farewell  in  the  name  of  the  Biazilian  (lovernment.  The 
delegates  were  very  much  imjn-essod  with  the  friendly  feeling  evi¬ 
denced  by  th('  Brazilian  (lovernment,  and  dispersed  to  their  homes 
with  the  most  |)leasant  memories  of  the  hospitality  and  courtesies 
universally  shown  them  by  the  Brazilian  people.  The  real  value  of 
the  preliminary  work  accomplished  at  the  brief  official  meeting  of 
the  commission  of  jurists  for  the  codification  of  private  and  public 
international  law  also  impressc'd  them  seriously. 

In  response  to  urgent  rc'tpiests  made  by  leading  newsjiajiers  and 
journals  from  various  American  countries,  Prof.  John  Bassett  ^loore 
has  submitted  his  ideas  on  the  im])ortance  and  results  of  this  con¬ 
ference  in  a  carefully  worded  interview  from  which  we  (juote  the 
following. 

In  re])ly  to  the  (piestion  as  to  whether  successive  international 
conferences  will  give  ju'actical  results,  Dr.  Moore  states: 

The  great  and  beneficent  results  already  aeconi])lished  by  international  con¬ 
ferences  justify  an  unlu'sitating  affirmative  an.swer.  There  is  indeed  every  reason  to 
believe  that  even  more  im])ortant  results  will  be  obtained  by  this  means  in  the  future 
than  have  been  secured  in  the  past. 

When  asked  if  the  results  will  he  favorable  in  reference  to  the 
eodification  of  international  public  and  jtrivate  law,  he  replied: 

I’ndoubtedly.  In  so  answering,  however,  I  inter])ret  the  word  “codification”  in  a 
general  and  comprehensive  sense.  During  the  jiast  hundreil  years,  and  especially 
during  the  past  fifty,  great  progre.ss  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  embodying  the  rules 
of  public  international  law  in  international  agreements  of  world-wide  operation. 
This  is  in  reality  codification,  whether  we  describe  it  by  that  name  or  not.  The  process 
will  go  on.  The  codification  of  private  international  law  is  more  difficult,  because  it 
deals  with  private  rather  than  with  jmblic  law,  and  involves  to  a  great  extent  the 
element  of  procedure,  which,  according  to  a  well-recognized  rule,  is  governed  by  local 
law.  This  rule  is  not  artificial,  but  inheres  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  law  is  the  attainment  of  justice;  that  the 
different  forms  which  prevail  in  the  different  countries  under  thi'ir  various  legal  sys¬ 
tems  have  presumptively  been  worked  out  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end;  and 
that  efficiency  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  jireconceived  uniformity  of  methods. 


0  0 


THE  PORT  OF 


RlillAPS  the  iirst  imj)r(“ssi(m  made  u])()i>  tlie 
traveler  who  enters  tlie  jiort  of  Para  is  that 
it  is  completely  modern.  This  does  not 
necessarily  refer  to  the  eity  of  Para,  for  tlu‘ 
eity  itself  Isold  and  has  the  elassie  touch  of 
time  ti|)on  many  of  its  moss-<;rown  walls 
and  narrow,  iinsymmetrical  streets. 

The  city  of  Para  Belem,  the  ollicial 
name  is,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  State  of 
the  same  name  and  also  from  the  city  of 
Para,  in  the  State  of  Minas  (leraes — dates  a 
foundation  before  1700,  as  the  State  elaims 
a  political  entity  as  far  hack  as  1040.  Piven 
in  1700  the  city  had  churches  and  for¬ 
tresses,  line  residences,  monks,  and  soldiers.  To-da}’  it  hears  the 
marks  of  an  old  eolonial  town  and  has  a  histor}'  long  preceding 
the  commerce  that  has  given  Para  its  name  and  made  Para  ruhher 
the  type  of  one  of  the  great  produets  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  initiated  one 
of  the  essential  industries  of  the  world. 

In  the  heginning  Para  was  a  simple  settlement,  intentionally  estah- 
lished  around  the  corner,  as  it  were,  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
mighty  Amazon;  on  a  separate  river,  in  fact,  now  called  on  many 
eharts  the  Para  Biver,  although  it  belongs  to  the  system  of  the 
Amazon  and  receives  most  of  its  waters  from  the  majestic  river. 
The  pur])ose  in  laying  the  foundation  here  rather  than  closer  to  the 
direct  exit  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  more  strategical  than  commer¬ 
cial.  At  the  time  of  the  uncontrollable  buccaneers,  when  any  master 
of  a  vessel  or  fleet  determined  for  himself  the  currents  of  trade,  or 
when,  without  the  s])eedy  knowledge  gained  nowadays  by  eable  and 
telegraph,  nations  might  declare  war  u])on  each  otlier  long  before  the 
colonies  had  an  inkling  of  the  event,  a  remote  and  ineonspicuous  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  town  had  its  advantages.  Moreover,  eommerce  was  car¬ 
ried  on  l)y  sailing  shi])s  of  light  draft,  and  so  long  as  there  was  anchor¬ 
age  safe  from  strong  currents  or  treacherous  winds  a  ])ort  well  inland 
was  preferred  to  one  exposed  not  onh*  to  wind  and  weather  but  also 
to  the  sudden  swooj)  of  foe  or  stranger. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
the  city  and  the  port  of  Para.  Para,  the  city,  is  interesting.  For 
the  tourist  itTms  a  certain  fascination  that  is  not  soon  exhausted. 
Back  of  the  business  section,  which  lies  close  to  the  water  front,  is  the 
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f!isliunial)le  and  rosidenco  soction,  which  has  characteristics  both  old 
and  new.  Fine  l)roail  avenues  are  lined  with  handsome,  commo¬ 
dious  houses.  Schools,  museums,  parks,  and  "ardens  have  been 
erected  as  the  requirements  of  the  city  jirew  with  the  jmpulation; 
there  are  libraries,  clubs,  markets,  cinemato<traj)h  theaters,  and  a 
ma^nilicent  (State  owned)  opera  house,  one  of  these  suitable  trib¬ 
utes  to  the  artistic  sensilnlities  of  a  people,  which  it  is  to  he  hoped 
will  ever  he  vital  in  Latin  America.  All  these  manifestations  of 
municipal  development  indicate  a  steady  •irowth  of  the  city,  both  in 
poj)ulation  and  activity. 

\ny  city  increasing  as  has  Para  from  a  local  settlement  to  a  })lace 
of  international  imj)ortance  can  do  so  only  by  the  exj)ansion  of  its 
trade — by  the  encouragement  of  its  commerce.  Para  has  not  a 
diversified  trade  throujrh  which  many  thin<;s  ju-oduced  at  home  are 
exchanjred  for  as  many  other  thin^p!  ])urchas(*d  from  abroad.  In 


AX  OLD  MONASTKUY  ISUILDINC  ,\KAK  I'AKA  (BKLKM),  HKAZIL. 

I’ara  being  a  classically  Latin- American  city,  shows  manv  traces  of  the  early  settlements  of  the 
PortURuesc.  This  picturesque  structure  on  the  shore  ot  the  river  has  been  carefully  preserved 
by  the  i’ort  Works  Co.  and  is  used  by  them  for  certain  business  purposes. 

reality  all  the  multitudinous  articles  of  an  up-to-date  community  are 
demanded  by  the  peolpo  liviiif;  within  touch  of  the  city;  but,  althoujjh 
there  are  no  unalterable  reasons  why  many  of  the  necessitif's  of  (lady 
life  should  not  be  "rown  or  manufactured  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
fact  is  imdenied  that  all  of  Para’s  outftoin"  commerce  is  rubber.  A 
few  hundreds  of  tons  of  Brazil  nuts  are  exported,  some  woods  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  and  other  substances  of  minor  value,  but  the  "reat,  the 
overwhelmingly  im|)ortant  cargo  at  Para  is  india  rubber. 

Rubber  is  handled  in  two  ways  at  the  port  of  Para.  How  it  is 
gathered  is  a  detail  to  be  studied  by  itself  and  bears  no  significant 
ndation  to  the  manner  of  its  e.xport.  How  it  is  handled  in  the  port 
is  the  vital  question.  In  the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  light  draft 
steamers,  ami  ocean-going  craft  of  moderate  diim'usions  the  manner 
of  shipment  wius  an  etusy  problem.  Piven  to-day  river  steamers  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  40. ()()()  miles  of  the  main  stream 
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Hiul  fluvial  Irihutarivs  of  tlu'  Amazon  pick  up  car<;ocs  of  rubber  by 
the  ton  ainf  by  the  bundretls  of  Ions.  ()cean-<i:oin<r  steamers  also 
aseemliiif;  the  Amazon  as  far  as  Manaos  ami  l(|uitos  take  on  carfjoes 
of  rubber  for  direct  transport  to  European  and  North  American  fac¬ 
tories:  but  it  became,  as  this  conimerc(‘  ^rew  more  and  more,  a  vexa¬ 
tious  problem  to  accommodate  the  river  steamers,  and  nearly  impos- 
sibl('  to  provide  facilities  for  the  larger  steamers  which  came  to  Para 
to  carry  away,  in  a<ldition  to  what  they  secunal  at  Jquitos,  Manaos, 
and  Para  itself,  the  thousands  of  tons  of  rubber  that  still  awaited 
shipuK'iit  from  the  |)ort  of  Para. 

How  enormous  this  commerce  has  become  can  be  •jauf'ed  by  the 
lif^ures  for  a  few  yc'ars  past.  In  1S.5(),  for  instance,  the  ('Xj)ortatU)n 


Photo  hy  1).  M.  Ihizlett. 


PARK  AND  TIIKATKR  AT  PARA. 

from  the  port  of  Para  had  a  total  of  .?G()2,1S()  United  States  fjold 
(1,9S(1,.542  milreis').  In  the  exportation  had  increased  to 

S.‘f2,()l(),7!M)  (!)(l,()32,3i)7.S00()) :  in  1904  its  foreifjn  trade  amounted  to 
854, .557, 072  (10.3,071,210.8000),  made  up  of  exports  .834,530,207 
(103,00S,(;20.8000)  and  imports  .820,020,805  (00,002,,5908000) ;  in  1907 
the  forei*;!!  commerce  had  increased  to  a  total  of  807,097,154 
(201,291,4048000),  of  which  the  exports  amounted  to  844,152,878 
(132,4.58,034.8000)  and  the  imports  totaled  822,944,270  (08,832,- 
830.8000). 

For  the  year  1910  the  available  figures  are  as  follows:  Vessels  enter¬ 
in';  the  port  of  Para,  steamers,  1,909;  sailin';,  1,008;  with  a  tonnage 
of  1,42.5,001  tons.  The  importation  amounted  to  829,940,918 

i  One  mllreis,  written  1$000,  equals  to-day  about  33  cents  gold,  although  it  has  fluctuated  considerably 
during  the  time  of  these  statistics. 
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(S!),s2J,7o482()l),  and  tlu*  exportation  to  848,10.4,052  (144,480.157- 
•8180),  whirl  1  included  .817.846,017  (53.548.052.80.40)  from  Acre  and 
86.080,763  (20.042,2008800)  fnnn  Bolivia. 

Meanwhile  the  population  of  the  city  itself  has  increased  in  ecpial 
ratio.  In  1720  it  had  only  4,000  inhabitants;  in  18,50  the  number 
was  about  50,000.  while  now  the  latest  estimate  "ives  not  far  short 
of  200,000,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  a  steady  <rrowth  will 
he  maintained. 


Thus  it  can  he  seen  that  the  best  conveniences  obtainable  must  be 
supplied  to  a  people  and  a  commerce  which  contributed  so  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  Brazil  and  which  had  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
northern,  the  Amazonian  division  of  the  Republic.  The  Federal 
(lovernment,  therefore,  decided  to  improve  the  port  of  Para  and  to 
give  it  the  facilities  it  deserved.  To  survey  a  new  port,  farther 
down  the  Para  River — that  is,  closer  to  the  main  stream — was 
considered  inadvisable,  although  from  the  j)oint  of  view  of  navi¬ 
gators  and  marine  engineers  such  a  move  was  well  worth  scientific 


Tin:  RECONSTKL'CTION  OF  THE 

An  idea  of  the  changes  taken  place  to  make  the  port  works  modem  can  he  obtained  from  this  illustration  of  construction 

and  the  warehouses  previously  shown, 


CITY’S  WATEU  FRONT  AT  I’AUA. 

actually  in  progress.  The  solid  stone  and  concrete  landing  stage  an<l  quay  wall,  the  substantially  paved  boulevard, 
are  all  a  concrete  part  of  the  city  to-day. 

In  November,  1907,  work  was  begun  on  a  system  of  docks  and 
accessory'  appliances,  which  provide  })ermanent  facilities  for  the 
present  traffic  of  the  city  of  Para,  as  well  as  for  the  traffic,  present 
and  to  come,  from  that  immense  area  known  as  the  Amazon  Valley, 
which  embraces  7,000,000  square  kilometers  (2,722,000  square  miles), 
and  although  additions  must,  later  on,  be  made  to  the  docks  as  they 
exist  now,  yet  the  unit  of  improvement  has  been  established  and 
further  extension  need  be  nothing  more  than  a  duplication  of  that 
unit. 


discussion.  The  city  of  Para  was  too  old  and  substantial  for  any 
such  radical  change,  and  the  conditions  on  the  land  side  made 
it  impracticable,  for  tbe  present  at  least,  to  establish  a  new  port 
several  miles  away  from  the  place  at  which  Para  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  carry  on  its  commerce.  Therefore  the  old  harbor, 
ctr,  ratber,  tbe  beacb  and  jiiers  along  tbe  well-known  water  front 
were  transformed  into  the  modern  harbor  known  to-day  as  tbe  ))ort 
of  Para. 
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Tin-;  MODKUX  DOCKS  AT  i'AUA. 

When'  was  formerly  a  shallow  basin  ami  no  equipment  for  liamllinK  carKoes,  is  now  in  active  operation  as  moileni  docks  and  conveniences  as  are  to  he  seen  in  many  Kuro- 
pean  cities  with  a  world-wide  trade.  Farther  to  the  right  are  other  warehouses,  and  to  the  extreme  left  still  larger  aecommodalions  are  erectuig,  for  th<!  care  aiid'storage 
of  ruliher,  which  is  the  main  item  of  export  from  I'ara. 


A  yl'AV  IN  THK  JlAKliOU  OK  I*AUA  SIIUWIXO  TIIK  KISIIINO  KLKKT. 

An  aclivi'  biisinoss  is  inaintaiiK'd  in  tlic  wators  noar  I’ara  t>y  hnndmls  of  small  sailing  vessels.  Tliese  enter  this  old  slip  at  tiigli  tide  and  .liseliarge  cargo 
lit  llie  door  of  tin*  nilinu>lli:i  nnvrkof  flrwi*  hv  fho  ricfht  ^  It  i.iw»  .vf  . . .  i> _  i  ...  »  b 


Till-:  N'KW  STOHIKl)  WAR KllOLSKS  ADJACKXT  TO  THK  I'l'RlVKU  IlAItUOR  AT  TIIK  PORT  OK  KARA. 

Still  in  construction  are  two  bniidings  of  a  difleront  pat  t(!rn  from  those  wareliouses  already  in  use  at  Kara.  It  can  bo  soon  that  ttiey  are  ])l;tced  close  to  the  in-juttinf;  (piay 
reserved  for  upriver  sUiamors,  the  reason  bciii!,’  that  into  them  is  to  go  the  quantities  of  rublx'r  brought  by  ttmso  steamors  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 


TIIK  POHT  OF  I’AKA. 


09 1 

'riu'  Port  of  Piira  (’o.  is  a  legally  organized  ctuporatioii  undor  a 
charter  from  the  State  of  Maine  and  holding  a  eom-ession  from  tlie 
Fedc'ral  (iovernment  of  Brazil.  To  it  is  oivcm  a  monopoly  of  the 
port  services,  const rnetion  and  operation  of  (plays,  warehouses,  and 
other  works  at  Para  within  a  zone  of  IS  miles  toward  the  ocean 
and  I  J  mih's  in  the  other  direction,  for  a  jieriod  of  (5.^  years,  and  this 
period  is  to  he  extended  to  IM)  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
second  section  of  the  works. 

As  the  sti'amer  approaclu's  the  port  it  must  pass  through  a  channel 
leadino  fnuu  the  outer  river  toward  the  city.  This  chauuel  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  de])th  of  :f()  fei't,  which  varii's  somewhat,  both  on  account 
of  the  shifting  of  the  bottom,  which  maki's  necessary  a  pinsistent 
dredjxino,  and  also  on  account  of  the  tide,  which  at  Para  has  an 
elevation  of  from  (>  to  10  feet.  It  can  he  mentioned  here  that  the 
Amazon  at  I’ara  is  not  modified  by  the  floods  that  annually  pour 
down  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Audi's,  and  which  at  thi'  impor¬ 
tant  jiort  of  Manai  s  cause  a  variation  of  water  level  of  as  hi<;h  as 
00  feet.  This  rise  commenci's  on  the  upper  rivers  in  October,  reach¬ 
ing  the  main  stream  of  the  Amazon  ('arly  in  Deciunher;  it  lasts  six 
mouths,  the  alterations  Ix'ino  (piite  systematic  and  regular,  the 
hiirhest  point  occurrinj;  toward  the  end  of  May  at  Manaos,  lu'ing 
registered  at  other  jioints  on  the  treater  trihutari('s  like  the  Madeira 
and  Purus  at  other  fixed  seasons. 

The  main  channel  to  the  jiort  is  marked  by  a  series  of  buoys,  20 
in  all  at  present,  anchored  a  distance  apart  of  about  .oOO  meters  (say, 
1,000  fe('t),  marking  between  them  this  channel  120  meters  (about 
400  feet)  in  width.  Tlu'se  buoys  are  ni'w  and  modern;  they  are 
lighted  by  acetyleiu;  gas,  the  strength  of  the  light  being  120  candle- 
power,  intensified  by  a  lens.  Kach  light  burns  constantly,  da}'  and 
night,  although  of  course  during  the  day  the  illumination  is  scarcely 
visible  and  is  not  needed  excepting  in  time  of  very  rainy  or  cloudy 
weather.  The  advantage  of  the  systi'in,  however,  is  that  a  buoy 
recpiires  attention  only  once  in  two  months,  when  a  relatively  simple 
process  of  restoring  the  carbide  assures  their  activity,  as  the  buoys 
are  automatic  in  so  far  as  supplying  water  to  the  chamber  inside  is 
concerned. 

Sti'amers  now  can  go  immediately  to  the  docks  in  Para.  The  ])ort 
works  are  of  the  most  modern  character,  (Hpiipjied  with  the  best 
appliances  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels  and  distributing  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  can  he  compared  favorably  in  every  respect  to  such 
cosmopolitan  seaports  as  Liverpool,  Antwerj),  and  Ilamlmrg.  At 
any  stage  of  the  tide,  also,  is  this  ])ossible,  so  that,  apart  from  harbor 
regulations  and  restrictions  like  quarantine  examinations  and  cus¬ 
toms  ins])('ction,‘  there  nei'd  he  no  delay  in  tying  at  once  alongside 
the  piers. 


SOMK  OK  THE  Vl’KIVEH  Kl.EET  AT  I'AUA. 

Eilcrally  hundreds  of  small,  liKht-draft  steamers  assemble  at  Kara  from  the  many  trihutaries  of  the  Amazon.  They  ko  tlnaisands  of  mill's  into  the  interior  of  the  I'ontinent 
When  the,  Madeira-Mamore  Hailway  is  in  operation,  the  traflie  carried  by  these  steamers  will  he  atittmented  liy  the  produce  fiom  a  hitl.crto  inacccssil  le  territory  still 
farther  away  from  Para,  but  yet  contributing  to  the  city’s  wealth. 


MODK.UN  WAKKIIOl'SKS  AT  TIIK  TOKT  UF  I'AKA. 

l-^wry  f;u'ility  for  the  slonino  ami  iin'sorvatioii  of  riilibor  is  C‘onsi<lcriMl  in  tiieso  now  strnctnros 
now  noarinn  ooinplotion.  Tiio  liinionsions  of  each  an’  SM  fool  liy  liii  foot,  ami  thoy  havo  two 
stories,  tho  floor  lioint;  of  ns’iiforooii  oonoroto.  KUs'trio  olovators  oonnoct  tho  ftronml  with  liio 
sooomi  li(H)r. 


THE  TLATKOHM  JtETW  KEN  TliE  (H  AY  \VAI,L  AM)  TliE  W  AKEllOUSE!?  AT  THE 
i'UifT  OF  i’AitA. 

Bctweo!!  the  quay  wail  ami  the  warolionsi’s  is  a  l>roail  platfonn  on  which  froifrlit  is  hamiled. 
Fivory  modem  (’onvonionco  is  at  command,  inclnilint:  olectric.  cranes  and  a  small  railway  track 
with  ‘projK’rcars  ami  engines  which  hanl  trainloads  of  merchandise  into  or  out  of  tiie  wareiionses. 
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Tlios(‘  ])ic*rt;  consist,  uj)  lo  the  ])r(‘S(>nl  time,  completc'd  and  in  o))ei'a- 
ti()n,()f  4,133  feet  of  (jnay  wall  for  ocean-<;oing  steamers.  There  is  a 
deptli  of  water  of  30  feet  at  low  water  of  ordinary  spiin*?  tide.  In 
adilition,  there  are  722  feet  of  (piay  wall  for  river  steamers,  with  a 
depth  of  water  alon<;.side  of  12  feet,  and  of  1,.^0()  feet  of  quay  wall  for 
still  smaller  river  steamers,  with  a  de})th  of  water  alonfiside  (tf  0  feet  (5 
inches.  The  entire  lenjith  of  the  new  wall  is  therefon*  somethinjr 
over  1  "00(1  mile,  but  whenever  extensions  are  required  by  an  increase 
of  river  aiul  ocean  traffic  this  length  can  be  j)roport innately  increased 
to  meet  such  conditions.  Tiie  structure  of  tliis  qua}'  wall,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  is  of  the  most  solid  character.  IIu"e  blocks  of  con¬ 
crete,  wei"hin"  from  7  to  10  tons,  have  Ixmmi  secnrely  ])laced  and 
foiin  a  substantial  structure  wbich  will  undoubtedly  outlast  the  life 
of  the  concession,  with  but  little  if  any  re))airin".  These  Idocks  were 
made,  for  the  most  ))art,  at  the  shops  erected  for  that  ])urpose  about 
3  miles  down  tbe  river  and  trans])orted  into  ])lace  from  there. 

Some  of  this  <piay  wall  occupies  altogether  new  and  hitherto  unutil¬ 
ized  ji;round  on  the  river  front,  while  some  of  it  has  been  constructed 
where  primitive  |)iers  formerly  existed.  In  two  ways  trouble  was 
caused  durinjt  the  work  of  construction.  First,  while  lemovin"  some 
of  the  old  metal  pilin"  that  liad  been  driven  into  tbe  bottom  of  the 
river,  for  this  work  had  l)een  so  well  done  that  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  blastiii"  the  old  hollow  ])iles  before  they  could  be  dislodged. 
And  second,  by  tbe  unusual  nature  of  some  of  the  bottom  of  tbe  river, 
which  was  of  a  sticky,  ftreaselike  mud  and  resisted  the  action  of 
dredges.  The  successful  jdan  adopted  was  to  fill  in  on  the  shore  side 
of  the  harbor  quantities  of  a  clear,  dry  sand  which,  as  it  gradually 
sank  or  rolled  outward,  pushed  the  mud  ahead  of  it,  loosening  the 
l)ottom  and  making  it  less  resistant  to  the  dredge. 

From  the  (juay  wall  then*  is  a  well-|)aved  jilatform  or  roadway  of 
about  00  feet  to  the  face  of  the  warehouses.  Here  all  cargoes  are 
unloaded  and  all  goods  for  shipment  are  arrangc'd.  Along  this  plat- 
foiin  runs  a  meter-gauge  jailway,  with  cars  and  engines  available  for 
the  exjjeditious  transfer  of  fi-eight  to  and  fiom  the  wai’ehou.se.s. 
Closer  alongside  the  steamei's  is  a  track  on  which  are  stationed  several 
electi'ic  cianes  to  assist  loading  and  unloading.  Seven  of  these  are 
of  3  tons  ca])acity,  four  ai'e  of  o  tons,  and  othei’s  are  for  smaller 
weights  in  lifting  power. 

Aci'oss  this  ])latform  are  12  waiehouses,  built  of  metal  .sheeting. 
They  ai’e  se])arate  from  each  other,  being  numbei’ed  consecutively, 
their  floor  space  amounting  to  28,694  square  yards.  These  earlier 
warehouses  aie  of  one  story,  although  very  commodious  and  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  but  tbe  Port  Works  ('o.  is  now  constructing  two  double-story 
waiehouses,  each  394  feel  by  66  feet,  and  two  additional  single- 
sloi-y  warebouses,  each  32S  feet  by  66  feet.  Tbe  two  lai’ger  ware- 


OXK  UF  THE  FLOATING  DOCKS  AT  VAL  DE  CAEN'S,  I'AKA. 


Three  miles  IhsIow  I’ara  is  tlie  company’s  permanent  worksliop,  at  Val  de  CSens.  Amoiiii  other 
equipment  for  tlieir  use  are  two  lloatins!  docks,  to  i)e  employed  tor  the  re|)air  espt>cially  of  the 
small-draft  steamers  eiiKaKcd  in  uferiver  trallic.  Each  dock  has  a  capacity  of  1,700  tons  dead 
weight.  They  can  i)e  sunk  lielow  the  water  so  as  to  take  on  a  vessel  to  lie  re'paire'd,  and  then 
raised,  as  iti  the  illustration,  to  tnake  a  dry  dock  iti  all  respects.  They  will  prove  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  and  value  in  the  Imsy  trallic  of  I’ara. 


1)0  made  there  for  p'rmanent  use  of  the  company  and  for  the  Am  iron  Navigation  Co.,  soon  to 
lie  operated  in  connection  therewith. 
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houses  are  to  he  used  for  the  inoie  eareful  stora.ir*'  of  rubber,  uiuler 
the  most  seieiit ilically  approved  eoiiditioiis.  Serviii<r  the  two-story 
wareliouses  an<l  within  them  ar(‘  hair  U-ton  electric  elevators,  as 
well  as  other  elect rie  ajipliaiiees  for  tlu'  handliuir  of  merchandise, 
while  live  new  electric  cranes  of  .1  tons  each  and  oiu*  of  .)  tons  are 
ready  to  he  added  to  the  force  alriaidy  at  work.  In  a  s|)ot  well 
I'cmoved  from  dan<;(‘r  it  has  beam  di'cidcd  to  build  a  lar^e  depot  for 
materials  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Ih'vond  all  these  wandiouses  that  is,  on  the  city  side  of  the  ])ort 
works  proper — is  a  lu'wly  finished  roadbed,  ].()()()  meters  Ion*;  and  bS 
meters  broad  (say  nearly  threc-ipiarters  of  a  mile  loiifi  and  (it)  fec't 
broad),  over  which  floods  removed  from  the  warehouses  or  destined  to 
be  ])assed  thiouiih  them  onto  outfioini;  steamers,  are  carried  on  carts  or 
trucks.  This  road  is  called  the  boulevard  and  instinctively  reminds 
one  of  the  solid,  durable  busine.ss  streets  of  Kuropeau  eommercial 
ship])in^  j)orts  like  llambur<i  or  Bordeaux.  A  well-laid  sidewalk 
(with  ])ro])er  <rutl('r)  is  available  for  pedestrians,  and  the  road  itself 
is  paved  whh  uniform  firanite  blocks  its  entir<‘  lenjith.  These  gran¬ 
ite  blocks  all  came  from  Portugal  and  were  ([uarried  esjiecially  for 
this  jniipose,  and  the  manner  of  jirejiaring  and  laving  them  admirably 
illustrate  the  thorough  workmauship  of  the  Port  of  Para  (x).,  for  the 
street  is  substantial  to  the  highest  degree;  and  when  the  shade  trees 
already  ])lanted  shall  have  reached  maturity,  the  small  jiark  s])acet: 
at  intervals  on  the  sides  have  become  a  permanent  and  restful  green — 
as  they  will  in  a  remarkably  short  sjiace  of  time,  since  everything  con¬ 
tinues  green  in  Para — then  this  boulevard  will  be  an  ajipurtenance  of 
the  port  of  which  the  constructors  and  the  city  may  well  be  jiroud. 

lieyond  this  boulevard  is  Para  itself.  Facing  it  is  a  row  of  tall 
buildings  which  have  existed  for  many  years,  their  second  story  on 
the  boulevard  being  the  first  story  on  the  street  at  the  back,  and  to 
many  of  them  entrance  is  gained  from  both  sides.  They  occujiy  a 
most  im])ortant  business  area  of  the  commercial  (piarter  of  Para,  and 
it  is  a  warrantable  guess,  therefore,  that  within  a  few  years  they 
must  give  way  to  more  modern  structures,  in  harmony  with  the  new 
port  works  and  eipially  suitable  to  the  growing  commerce  of  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

A  further  activity  of  the  port  of  Para  is  to  be  found  in  the  yards  at 
^'al  de  ('aens,  a  jirojierty  secured  by  the  com])any  about  3  miles  north 
of  the  city.  Here  are  maintained  a  comjilete  shiji-rejiairing  dejiot, 
consisting  of  two  floating  docks,  which  are  ojierated  electrically,  and 
which  are  held  in  readiness  for  ])ermanent  use  to  meet  the  recpiire- 
ments  of  the  comjiany’s  further  work.  These  floating  docks  arc 
designed  for  river  vessels;  each  has  a  capacity  of  1,700  tons  dead 
weight.  There  are  in  connection  with  the  docks  at  Val  de  ('aens 
three  sli])ways,  also  operated  by  electricity  and  ca])able  of  taking  u]) 
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to  tlio  repair  sh()])s  on  land  vcssids  of  SUO  tons  (load  weiolit  at  any 
sta<;c  of  tlio  tide. 

Tlu'so  r('])air  slio])s  (‘oin])ris('  several  huildinjis.  inelndin"  inaehine 
slio])s,  foundry-,  and  working  (|nart(Ts  for  smiths  of  dilh'rent  kinds, 
])laters,  ])attern  inakcTs.  and  j(tiners.  Tlu're  are  also  olliees  and 
storerooms  and  living;  a])artments  in  sanitarily  eonstrnetc'd  and 
o](erated  Iniildinos  for  the  eh'rieal  and  workiiif;  foree  at  Val  de  (’atms. 
'I'he  whole  is  e(iui])])ed  with  the  most  modern  and  ellieient  machinery. 
h(dh  lifijht  and  ])ower  hein^  snp])lied  hy  s])(‘cial  wire  from  the  eom- 
](any’s  own  ])ower  station  at  the  city  of  Para.  A  imtdcrn  oHiee  hnild- 
in^  is  ahont  to  he  ('rected  in  the  city  its(>lf  f(»r  the  ])ort  works  em])loyees 
there. 

Tlu'se  ])('rmanent  arranijements  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  of 
the  Port  of  Para  (’o.  arc  not  within  the  city  itself,  hut  lie  close  to  the 
shore  helow  the  docks  some  d  miles.  They  are  easily  reached  hy 
lannches,  which  are  nsed  ])referahly  to  any  wheeled  vehicle,  ])artly 
Ix'cansc  the  lannches  are  always  in  demand  for  oettino  about  the 
docks  and  for  commnnication  with  vessels  lyin^  at  anchor  in  the 
outer  harbor,  hut  also  in  part  because  the  road  leading  overland 
wonld  rc((uire  unremitting  care  to  kee])  open  and  in  good  order,  so 
ra])id  and  ])rofnse  is  vegetation  in  this  tro])ical  climate. 

Nevertheless,  the  climatic  conditions  are  to  he  turned,  hy  the  Port 
of  Para  ('o.  and  its  associates,  to  great  advantage  for  itself  and  the 
whole  region  of  the  Amazon,  which  includes  most  distinctly  the  city 
and  State  of  Para.  Already  elforts  that  are  so  far  resulting  fpiite 
successfully  have  been  made  to  jdant  various  kinds  of  domestic  vege¬ 
tables  on  the  ground  adjacent  to  and  belonging  to  some  of  these  jut- 
manent  ])ossessions  of  the  com])any.  Many  varieties  of  peas  are 
sui)plied  to  the  table,  melons,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  neighborhood  should  be  rc'stricted  to  rubber  alone; 
as  it  is  now,  much  of  the  food  for  the  table  commands  an  extrava¬ 
gantly  high  ])rice,  either  because  it  is  cidtivated  so  sparingly  outside 
of  the  city  or  because  it  is  im])orted — even  eggs  are  occasionally 
brought  from  abroad — from  beyond  seas. 

The  first  section  of  the  i)ort  works  was  formally  inaugurated  on 
October  12,  1909,  since  which  date  steamers  have  been  coming  along¬ 
side  the  (play  wall,  where  business  can  he  carried  on  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  customs  authorities,  shi])ping  agents,  and  others 
interested.  But  it  is  hy  no  means  the  intention  of  the  company,  or 
of  those  who  have  had  the  construction  in  hand  as  a  financial  or  an 
engineering  enter])rise,  to  let  their  relationship  with  the  Amazon 
region  flag  or  cease  on  the  ultimate  c(>m]detion  of  the  contract.  They 
realize  fully  the  value  of  this  entire  Amazonian  territ(jr\'  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  port  works,  as  far  as  the  construction  features  are  con¬ 
cerned,  will  soon  he  finished,  hut  Para  will  continue  to  grow,  not  only 
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as  one  of  the  centers  of  the  rnl)1)er  industry,  hut  also  as  a  ])()rt  to  l)e 
closely  allied  to  and  vitally  aifected  hy  the  develojunent  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  up-river  industries,  which  include  other  ])roducts  besides 
rubber.  Two  oreat  organizations  concerned  in  this  develojnnent  are 
that  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway,  the  inauguration  of  the  ojien- 
ing  of  whose  lines  for  commercial  traflic  takes  jilace  soon,  and  that  of 
the  ('om])anhia  de  Xavagacao  do  Amazonas  (Amazon  Xavigation 
Co.),  which  is  preparing  a  fleet  of  light-draft  vessels  to  ])enetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  and  thus  to  carry  on  its  commerce 
on  modern  lines.  There  is  also  a  develojnnent  comj)any  to  arouse 
into  activity  the  s])lendid  ])roductive  resources  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Brazilian  Guiana.  All  these  enterju’ises  work  in  harmony, 
and  they  are  to  be  discussed  in  future  numbers  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Man  y  aiul  viuicd  an*  tlu*  means  wliicli  have  for  their  ulliinatt* 
realization  the  l)riu<i:in‘;  tojjetlier  into  closer  social  asso¬ 
ciations  the  lepresentative  men  of  the  sister  American 
Kejnihlies,  and  thus  foster  the  spirit  of  Pan-Ameriean- 
ism  in  all  of  its  hifihest  ideals.  But  in  all  tin*  wide  ran<re  of  tlu'se 
iidhienees  and  activities  whicli  strivn*  to  develoj)  this  eommendahle 
({uality  there  are  few  wliicli  attain  success  to  sucli  a  remarkable 
(lejiree  as  do  the  university  clubs  which  liave  been  sj)rin‘iinj;  up  in 
the  various  cajiitals  of  Latin  America  in  the  same  way  as  tlu'v  have 
throufihout  the  jnincipal  <*ities  of  the  I'nited  States. 

It  would  indeed  he  sup(“rlluous  to  here  enter  into  a  consideiation  of 
the  advantafjes  of  such  associations.  Anyone  who  has  ever  been 
afiiliated  with  an  orjianization  of  this  kind  can  attest  to  the  far- 
n'achinjr  benefits  derived  from  the  free  interminjiliii';  of  men  of 
lik('  and  superior  caliber  such  as  are  drawn  into  membershij)  by  the 
common  bonds  of  colletriate  trainin';.  In  these  clubs  there  assemble 
nn'U  of  all  nationalities,  en‘;a<;ed  in  all  branches  of  i)rofessional  ami 
commercial  life,  and  yet  all  ])ossessinf;  in  common  that  spirit  of  fra- 
ternalism  and  sympathy  which  the  modern  college  instills  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  its  student  body.  Whether  it  be  a  university 
clul)  limiting  its  membership  to  those  who  have  studied  in  the  highei- 
institutions  of  merely  one  country  or  a  club  which  accej)ls  into  its 
fold  formei*  students  of  the  colleges  of  all  nations  matters  not.  The 
s])irit  is  the  same;  the  ideals  are  tin*  same;  and  the  associations  are 
mut  ually  beneficial. 

Thus  it  is  that  Lima,  Peru,  has  taken  its  j)lac(*  among  tlie  capitals 
of  Ameiica  with  an  organization  of  this  kind.  And  indeed  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  has  done  so,  for  this  country,  with  its  prehist'uic 
civilization,  its  old  romantic  institutions  of  learning,  and  its  ev(‘r 
advancing  standards  of  education,  is  fast  gaining  a  j)rominent  ])osi- 
tion  among  the  leanu'd  centers  of  America.  Ojily  a  few  months 
sinc(*  tli(*re  assembled  at  that  capital  the  Thii'd  International  ('on- 
gress  of  American  Students  in  one  of  the  most  successful  gatherings 
ever  lield  anywhere. 

Tlu*  attention  which  the  Government  is  giving  to  education  and 
its  favoral)le  disposition  toward  the  methods  of  instruction  employed 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Gnited  States  have  been  powed'id  factors 
in  welding  strongly  togetlier  the  elements  of  social  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  these  two  countries.  For  over  sixty  years  the  registers  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  have  shown  names 
of  stud(*!its  from  various  Peruvian  ])oints;  men  who  have  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  traditional  seat  of  that  older  civilization 
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SOME  MEMliEKS  OF  THE  EXITED  STATES  EXTVEUSITIES  CEUJJ  OF  FEUE. 


The  oflioors  of  tho  iissociat ion  are:  Honorary  president,  the  U.  S.  Minister  at  Eima,  Hon.  H.  Elay  Howard;  president,  Senor  Don  F'crnan<lo  Ortiz  do  Zevallos;  v 
president,  Mr.  A.  It.  W.  H(Ml(;es;  treasurer,  Senor  Don  .\Ifre<lo  Alvarez  Ealderdn;  and  e.xeciitive  conmiittee,  M'illiam  H.  Kol)ert,son,  Es<].,  E.  S.  Consul  t- 
eral  at  Callao;  Mr.  .Mlx'rt  \V.  Itryan,  and  Senor  Don  .\ntonor  Valladares. 
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to  inil)il)(‘  at  tlie  founts  of  loaniin*;  of  tlu*  iiowor  one.  And  so  it  Jiap- 
j)(*ns  that  tliroujjhont  that  country  tluM'c  has  ifiown  to  he  a  larjio 
nninhor  of  representative  ni(*n  who  claim  their  alma  mater  at  one  of 
the  institutions  in  the  Fnited  States. 

Insj)ired  hy  a  desire  to  keep  ajjlow  tins  spark  of  fraternalism,  to 
continue  the  friendsldps  and  associations  started  in  tlie  collejie  days 
<;one  hy.  and  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  sacred  traditions  of 
collejiiate  and  academic  alliliations,  a  dinner  was  arranijed  hy  Sefior 
Don  Fernando  Ortiz  de  Zevallos  (Louisiana  State  I'niversity,  DOT) 
and  Mr.  Albert  W.  Bryan  ((leoifxe  Washin<;ton  I'niversity.  1011  i  as 
a  st(‘p  to  tlie  or<janization  of  a  university  cluh.  In  fact,  what 
pi’ompted  the  calling;  of  this  dinner  was  a  meetin<x  jneviously  lu'ld  at 
the  ('luh  \acional,  in  ].,ima,  at  whicli  many  Peruvians  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  United  States  assembled  and  exjiressed  the  lu'ed  of  a 
closer  or<;anization  between  the  colle<;e  men  of  that  country.  The 
dinner  followed  several  months  later  and  was  a  decid(“d  success.  The 
definite  plans  for  or<;anization  were  revealed  to  those  jiresent,  and 
amid  jireat  enthusiasm  the  sphmdid  movement  was  launched  with 
full  vijjor.  A  constitution  was  adopted  embodying  the  salient 
features  of  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  constitution,  whicli  was  acce])ted  on  November  2.‘b  1011, 
the  ol)je(*t  of  the  organization  is  stated- 

to  jiromote,  by  social  and  intidlcctual  intorcoarsi*  and  interchange  of  ideas,  the  friend- 
shi])  between  the  university  men  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  and  Peru,  and 
through  them  a  closer  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

Tlie  membershi])  is  confined  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  who  have  spent  at  least  one  full  academic  year  at  a  uni¬ 
versity  of  the  United  States  and  to  Peruvians  who  in  the  tipinion 
of  till'  executive  committee  have  spent  enough  time  in  contact  with 
a  higher  educational  institution  in  the  I'nited  States  to  render  them 
useful  members  of  the  club.  Thus  every  opportunity  is  afforded 
Pt'ruvians  to  join  in  maintaining  that  good  fellowship  and  friendship 
timong  its  members  which  characterizes  college  life,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  perpetuating  friendship  between  the  members 
of  both  nationalities. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  constitution  is  the  provision  that 
the  oHicers  of  the  club  shall  always  be  divided  as  equally  as  possible 
between  Peruvians  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
])resident  ami  vice  jiresident  shall  always  be  of  different  nationalities. 

'Pile  first  election  of  ollicers  resulted  in  the  following  choice:  Hon¬ 
orary  president,  lion.  II.  ('lav  Howard,  (leorge  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  iSSo;  president,  Sr.  Don  Fernando  Drtiz  de  Zevallos,  Louisiana 
State  University,  DOT;  vice  president,  Mr.  A.  B.  W.  Hodges,  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  ISSO;  treasurer,  Sr.  I)on  -Alfredo  Alvarez  Calderon 
(ieorgt'  Washington  I'niversity,  1903;  secretaiy,  Mr.  ('harles  Lyon 
Chandler,  Harvard,  1905;  and  an  executive  committee  com])osed  of 
\\ .  Henry  Robertson,  esq.,  University  of  Virginia,  1S84;  Mr.  Albert 
M  .  Bryan,  (leorge  Washington  University,  1911 ;  and  Sr.  Don  Antenor 
Valhulares,  Cornell,  1900. 
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Starting  with  a  nieinbortihip  t>f  slightly  over  100,  and  rcpresejiting 
44  distinct  ediicatianai  institutions  of  tlio  United  States,  the  chd) 
has  ])rosj)ered  and  is  attaining  its  ideid  successfully.  Settled  in 
comfortable  and  attractive  quarters  at  Calle  Espaderos  ,583,  at  Lima, 
the  United  States  Universities  Club  of  Peru  is  about  to  celebrate  its 
tirst  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  its  constitution.  The  mem¬ 
bership  has  increased  considerably  and  the  organization  now  stands 
in  the  community  glad  to  welcome  visitors  at  all  times,  and  ready  to 
accept  into  its  f(*ld  eligible  candidates  for  membership. 


O.VK  OF  TIIK  KOOMS  OF  TIIK  F.  S.  FN'IVKKSITIKS  (  1. 11$.  I.OCATF.l)  AT  CAI.I.E  ESI*A- 
OFUOS,  .•>;«,  LIMA,  FFUr. 


A  rather  novel  feature  of  the  organization  banquet  was  a  short  poem 
written  and  recited  by  Mr.  Cliandler,  which  we  <piote: 

Otlior."i  iiuiy  toll  (if  the  white  Aiuleis  enjji.-ied 
To  jraiii  the  IiIikkIv  vale  around  .Maipu, 

Of  Ayaoucho  won,  and  .Funin  lost 
To  tho.se  who  hindered  freedom.  They  wlio  Iniew 
So  to  jireserve  the  lain])  of  h‘arnin<;  hri^rht 
.Vnd  shield  it  in  the  new-won  l.iherly. 

They  stand  with  l/an^'don  on  the  ('ainl)rid^:e  lawn, 

.\s  on  toward  I,exinu:ton  his  students  rode. 

Or  Yale's  true  Dajrirett,  who  undaunted  viewed 
New  Haven  all  in  ruins;  for  they  trod 

With  ye  toward  that  brifiht  li^lit  which  shows  the  Teacher-  (Jod. 

The  founding  of  this  club  recalls  the  establishment  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  C'lub  of  Mexico  in  IhOb,  with  its  ijiiposing  clubhou.se  in 
Mexico  City,  and  the  organization  of  the  United  States  University 
Club  at  Buenos  Aires  in  101)9. 
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V. 

SAXTIACIO  AXD  VALPARAISO. 

OX  tho  morning  of  Fehruaiy  22,  1912,  wo  uwakeiu'd  in  the 
capital,  the  pride  of  all  good  ('Inleans,  the  alluring,  entranc¬ 
ing,  fascinating  city  of  Santiago.  Tlie  city  itself  is  a  latin¬ 
ized  Washington,  l)iit  its  environment  can  he  compared  to 
no  city  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  beauty  of  its  location  suipassed 
in  the  world.  Its  4()(),0()()  people  are  compactly  housed  in  the  center 
of  a  splendid  plain,  prohahly  40  miles  in  length  and  18  in  width, 
which  forms  the  anuia  of  a  magnificent  amj)hitheater  the  walls  of 
which  are  an  oval  of  mountains,  some  of  whose  peaks  reach  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  18,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  glittering  snow  almost  the 
entire  year.  Tlie  cit}’  has  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,000  feet  and  through 
it  flows  the  Mapocho  River,  while  its  central  and  crowning  feature, 
the  famous  “CVrro  de  Santa  Lucia,”  rises  about  400  feet  higher. 

Pedro  Valdivia,  one  of  the  early  Spanish  “conquistadores",  erst¬ 
while  lieutenant  to  the  valiant  Pizarro,  selected  this  location  in  1541 
and  planned  to  build  the  city  here.  The  Indian  natives  proved  very 
troublesome,  however,  and  Valdivia  retired  to  the  hill,  then  called 
‘'IFuelen”  (Miseiy),  which  he  suhseciuently  named  “Santa  Lucia”, 
and  here  he  successfully  withstood  their  attacks  and  finally  became 
the  first  Spanish  governor  of  (’hil(‘.  The  countiy  remained  under 
Spanish  dominion  until  the  liberty-loving  Chileans  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  (len.  Bernardo  OTIiggins  and  other  patriots,  together  with 
the  aid  of  the  great  Argentinian  liberator,  (len.  Jose  de  Sail  Martin, 
whose  great  feat  of  crossing  the  Andes  with  his  little  army  parallels 
Xapoleon's  trans-Al])ine  e.xploit,  succeeded  in  establishing  tluur  inde¬ 
pendence,  declared  on  September  18,  1810. 

The  I lamhurg- American  tourist  department  had  arranged  for  a 
carriage  excursion  through  the  interesting  portions  of  the  city  for  the 
first  day  of  our  stay,  and  the  entire  party  seemed  delighted  witli  the 
drive.  .Xowhere  on  our  journey  had  we  been  provided  with  such 
clean,  new  carriages  and  well-groomed  horses,  and  nowhere  had  we 
driven  through  a  more  magnificent  avenue  than  the  Alameda,  a  more 
beautiful  park  than  the  Cousino,  nor  through  such  a  wonderful  faiiy- 
land  as  Santa  Lucia.  At  the  last  named  we  left  the  carriages  for  a 
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In  th(!  left  foregrouml  may  be  s<«!ii  tlie  .beautiful  staute  of  liberty  breakiiiR  the  chains  of  slavery,  oxeeute<l  l)y  Fattazarro.  In  tlie  backprounif  is  tlie  celebrated 
('crro  de  Santa  Lucia,  while  In  the  distance  the  snow  -ca])i)ed’lnie  of  the  ('ordillera  is  shown. 


(IcMi,  etc. —  iind  the  (’liil)  IIi])k*o,  tlie  s])leii(li(i  race  eouise,  from  which 
ii  fine  view  of  the  two  nuif'es  of  the  Andes  aroused  our  udmiration. 

Several  sto])s  were  made  durinj;  tlie  drive,  one  at  the  ('luh  irii)ict), 
where  tlie  amateur  ]»hoto<xra])hers  j^ot  busy;  another  in  the  heautiful 
Paniue  ('ousino.  with  its  shady  driveways,  fountains,  and  llowers, 
where  cooling  drinks  and  ices  couhl  he  had  at  a  restaurant,  and  a 
third  to  enable  us  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  line  Statuary  Hall  of  the 
“Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes”,  in  the  Panpie  Korestal.  This  museum  of 
fine  arts  was  closed  to  the  ]mblic  at  this  season,  but  the  same  cour¬ 
teous  treatment  accorded  to  us  eveiywhere  in  Souto  America  again 
59410  Mull.  4  -12—  -4 
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short  time  to  ascend  to  the  to])  of  the  hill  on  foot.  We  drank  in 
enough  of  its  biuiiities  to  know  that  here',  imha'd,  was  the  '' beauty 
s])!)t”  of  ('hih*  and  all  (h'termiueil  to  return  at  our  leisure  for  a  longer 
stay. 

Among  the  many  jilaces  of  interest  jiassed  on  this  driv»‘,  which  was 
intended  nu'ndy  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  “lay  of  tin*  land”  and  a 
glim])se  of  the  varied  scenes  we  would  hav(‘  four  days  to  enjoy,  weie 
the  Plaza  di*  Aianas,  ('ongress  Xacional,  th(>  Plaza  de  Moneda,  Panpie 
Korestal,  (Quinta  Xormal  -where  aii‘  found  the  Agricultural  ('ollege, 
X’atural  Historv  Museum.  .Vstr(  nomical  Ohservatoi  v,  Zoological  (iar- 


CKUKO  I)K  SANTA  l.l  lTA,  SANTI A(iO. 

The  picture  shews  the  tniiii  eiitrimce  to  this  iteautihii  park,  which  in  artistic  Ifcauly  and  in  size 
excels  Itie  famed  llatmini’  (ianlens  of  Haliyloii.  Windint;  roadways  and  patlis,  itordered  Ity 
mass's  of  flowering  .sltrults,  aloes,  droopinji  pepjK'r  trees,  eucalypins,  and  l)rif;lit  (teraniums. 
ttradnally  ascend  to  the  circular  kiosk  at  the  top,  40U  feet  above  the  city,  from  wliich  may  l)e  seen 
tlie  mauni'icent  panorama  of  Santiago  s  irronnaed  by  snow-covered  .\ndean  [K'aks  in  tlie  distance. 


A  COKNKU  IN  THE  PALACIO  1)E  HELLAS  AKTES,  SANTIAIJO. 

Hesidcs  the  Rrcut  central  Statuary  Hall,  which  contains  some  of  the  iHtst  work  of  native  Chilean 
sculptors,  this  fine  museum  has  no  less  than  nine  spacious  apaitments  filled  with  the  pictures  of 
the  most  celebrateil  artists  of  the  New  World,  as  well  as  many  paintings  of  great  European 
artists. 

iidtlitioH  to  the  rt'iiiiirktihly  tine  specimens  of  sculpture  found  in  the 
Inill  of  stjitnary,  some  of  the  most  heautiful  of  which  were  the  work 
of  native  Chilean  sculjitors,  we  were  shown  nine  large  apartments 
the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  some  of  the  finest  paintings  we  had 
seen  in  South  America.  In  two  of  the  rooms  were  found  some  valu¬ 
able  originals  hy  tin*  old  masters,  hut  what  interested  us  most  was 
the  remarkable  dis])lay  of  the  works  ttf  native  Chilean  artists.  The 
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fell  to  our  lot,  for  the  olfieials  notified  our  jiarty  that  the  museum 
would  he  ojiened  es])eeially  for  tin*  lienefit  of  those  desiring  to  visit 
it,  both  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons  of  the  next  two  days. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  invitation  the  next  day,  the  writer,  in 
company  with  the  genial  Jlerr  Dr.  Pauly,  the  “ Blueeher’s’'  chief 
medieal  offieial,  had  the  pleasure  of  being  shown  through  the  entire 
building  by  one  of  the  courteous  secretaries  of  the  institution.  In 
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ciMintiy's  \von(l(‘ri‘iil  jnojxn'ss  in  jirt  (liiriii^  tlic  last  oO  ycaus  is  well 
(l(“ni(>nstrat(‘(l  in  this  collootion. 

A  (l(‘s(‘ri])tion  of  all  tlio  inti'n'stinj;  ])la(‘(‘s  visitcal  (hiring  our  stay  in 
Santiajio  is  hcyoinl  the  scoja*  of  this  narrative,  and  hut  a  few  of  tho 
most  strikin''  IVatiin's  may  ha  hriclly  mentioned. 

The  e(‘ntral  park  or  sejuare  of  Santiai'o  is  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  and 
here  is  wlu're  the  iinlefinahle  eharm  of  the  eity  Ix'j'ins  to  lay  hold  on 
tlu'  visitin'^  stranirc'f.  The  line  shade  trees,  the  palms,  firs,  oranj'e, 
oleamh'rs;  tlu'  |)i(>fusion  of  semitropieal  plants;  tin*  smooth  \vi(h“ 
walks,  horderi'd  with  llower  heals,  and  the  eool  tree'll  of  the  irrass 
plots,  all  eomhined  to  make  a  pieturesepie  settini;  for  the  life  that  is 
seem  lu‘r<‘  durinir  the  delijxhtful  evemin^s.  In  the  e('nter  of  the  plaza 
is  an  artistic*  statue,  executed  hy  the  Italian  sculptor  Fa<;azarro, 
which  represe'iits  Idhi'rty  hreakinj'  the  chains  of  Spanish  slaveTv. 
It  was  evieh'utly  intend(*d  orii;inally  for  a  fountain,  as  the  four  open- 
mouthed  crocodih's  under  the  fij^ures  wouhl  he  appropriate*  etidy  tee 
furnish  speeuts  feu*  wjite*r. 

Ne'ar  erne*  eef  the  ceerners  eef  the*  |)lazii  is  ei  hir<'e*  hiinel  stiinel  e‘l(‘Viite*el 
e»ve*r  the  Widk  een  ein  iirheerlike  strue*ture',  iiiul  he*re*  we  heeirel  the*  fine'st 
h.-inel  music  eef  out*  e'litire*  teeur.  While*  the*  stneins  eef  classicid  musie* 
e*ute*r  the*  e*iir.  the*  pe*rfume*  e»f  shruh  iinel  lle)we*r  is  weifteel  e»n  the* 
hidmy  air,  anel  the*  ehuk,  lansrimreeus  e*y(*s  auel  the  Miielemmi-like  face*s 
eef  the*  sehieeritiis  piissini'  se*elate*ly  hy  se)me*tinu*s  iicce)mpanie*el  hy 
silk-hatted  cavidie*rs  eu*  unife)rme*el  iirmy  e)IIice*rs  le*nel  ii  charm  tee  eeu 
e*ve*nini'  in  the*  Phiza  eh*  Armas  tlnit  can  he  e*xperienceel  eenly  in  San- 
tiaije). 

On  the  feeur  siele*s  l)e)unelin,<;  the*  plaz.-e  are  seeine*  Inmelseenu*  anel 
int(*r(*stin^  l)uiielin<rs,  iimeeiif'  the*m  he*inj'  the  cathe*elral.  Il(*re  is 
louiul  euu*  eef  the*  line*st  eerj^ans  in  all  Ame*ri(*!i,  anel  a(*(*iele*nt  hre)u»:ht 
it  tel  Seintiiif'e*.  It  Innl  h(*en  inte*nele*el,  so  we*  W(*re*  tedel,  fe>r  eeiie*  eef 
the  hir<ie  churche*s  in  Australiei,  hut  the  ship  heeirin';  it  was  wr(*ckeel 
in  the  Stniit  e»f  Ma<;ellan  anel  ameuiii  the*  salva<re  was  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  instrument,  which  was  i)urchase*el  at  a  har<;ain  anel  l)reui<;ht  tee 
its  present  heeme*.  The*  cathe*eh*al  is  s|)acie)us  iinel  the*  altar  e)rname*nts 
anel  •*memstrance”  are*  eif  antiepie*  silver  anel  eiver  200  yetirs  eihl. 
lle*re  iilsei  are  fenmd  the*  tombs  in  beautiful  marble  e»f  the  first  iunl 
si*e*emel  archhislmps  eif  ('bile. 

()the*r  imtiihle  huilelin*is  are  the  archhisheip’s  palace,  peist  eifliee, 
henise  eif  the  preivincial  <;e)ve*rne)r,  anel  the*  city  hall.  On  the*  east 
siele  of  the  plazii  is  the  Portal  iMac(’lm*e*  anel  em  the*  seuith  sieli*  the* 
Peirtal  K(*rnanele*z  ('emcha,  whe*re*  numereuis  stalls  eef  fruits  anel  fleiwers 
aelel  to  the  pi(*tures(ju(*n(*ss  eif  the  s(*ene.  The  fruits  iiie*  eif  many  Viiri- 
(*tie's  iinel  eif  weinele*rful  size*,  aineini;  th(*m  heinj;  pe*iirs,  pe*ii(*he*s,  che*r- 
ries,  apriceits,  ^rape*s,  allij^ateir  pears,  anel  he*st  eif  all  the*  meist 
elolicieius  “che*i‘imeiyiis ’’  that  e*V(*r  titiliite*el  the*  <i:ustiiteiry  ne*rve*s  eif 
an  epicure*. 


:iiitin);o  <  allu'iir:il.  an  iiiipDsiiii:  slnicliiro  anil  one  of  llu'  fniost  rtinrchos  in  Sonih  Ainorica,  is  situated 
on  tile  I’laza  de  la  lnde|>endeni  ia.  or  I'laza  de  Annas,  Sant iaao's  favorite  jiaseo. ”  The  arehiteetnre 
is  Italian  iti  style,  ha\  itit;  heeti  relaiilt  aliont  the  year  IT4s.  It  is  :t.al  feet  lout;  and  !I2  feet  wide. 


KKCOl.KTA  cm  ItCll,  SANTI.\(i(). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Chile’s  many  ehurohes,  and  is  siluated  in  the  eastern  section  ol  the  city,  surrounded  l)y  liandsonie  residences  and 

public  buildings. 
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()iu‘  (»f  the  fircjitost  civic  works  left  l)v  (Jen.  O’llijijiiiis  is  the  mafr- 
iiificcnt  “Avciu<la  dc  las  Dclicias”--  better  known  as  tin*  "Alameda. ” 
This  splendid  thorou<;lifare  extends  from  Santa  Lucia  to  the  Quinta 
Xormal,  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  has  a  width  of  000  feet. 
Four  r(»ws  of  lar<re  poplar  trees  extend  its  entire  lenjith.  The  ci'iiter 
is  ^iven  over  to  a  promenade  for  pi'destrians,  while  on  either  side  (d‘ 
this  are  the  street-railway  tracks  and  beyond  these  the  tine  driv<'- 
ways,  100  feet  wide,  for  carria<;es  and  automobiles,  (Ui  both  sides. 
In  the  central  promenade  at  intervals  are  found  monuments  and 
statues  c(unmemoratin»r  historical  (‘vents  and  persona*ies,  amoii"  the 
finest  heinj;  a  lar>'e  eipiestrian  statm*  of  (len.  O’lligf'ins  and  another 
of  (len.  San  Martin.  Frontin';  the  Alameda  are  some  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  residences  not  only  of  ('bile  hut  of  South  America. 

Notable  amon<;  the  residences  of  the  city  is  the  palace  erected  for 
the  late  Seuora  (’ousino,  desi<;ned  by  a  celebrated  French  architect 
and  decorated  and  furnished  by  h'rench  artists  and  artisans.  The 
(dahorate  interior  decorations  are  the  work  of  the  same  artists  wlu* 
adorned  the  (Iraiid  Opera  House  at  Paris.  The  huildinj;  is  a  fiiu' 
s|)(‘cimen  of  Ionic  architecture  and  is  .set  in  an  elaborate  <;arden  with 
sphmdid  lawns. 

Of  the  public  huildin<;s  the  •‘('on<;r(‘so  Xacional”  is  probably  the 
larjrest  and  tuiest.  It  occui)ies  a  scpiare,  set  in  between  two  carefully 
kept  pirdens  where  beds  of  (lowers,  shaded  by  lilacs,  heliotrope, 
mafrnolia,  and  lir  trees,  with  fountains  of  sparklinj;  water,  combine 
to  form  an  artistic  environment  for  the  im])osinj;  building.  It  was 
desitfiied  by  Don  Alberto  ('ruz  Montt  and  is  a  splendid  monument  to 
his  architectural  <;enius.  Of  its  four  entrances  the  main  ones  are  on 
(’alle  ('atedral  and  (’alle  Compahia.  The  staircases  are  of  white 
marble  and  the  halls  are  lar‘;e  and  imposin';.  The  congressional  hall, 
a  tine  room  with  splemlid  acoustic  propi'rties,  is  when'  the  l^resideiit 
reads  his  messa<;e  to  (’oni;ress  ami  where  the  public  is  accommodated 
in  two  lar<;e  ‘;alleries.  The  "('amara  de  Disputados,”  corresponding 
to  our  House  of  Kepresentatives,  resembles  a  small  theater  in  con¬ 
struction,  the  four  rows  of  seats  being  arranged  one  above  another 
in  order  that  the  view  from  each  may  he  unohstruct('d.  The  "('amara 
de  Seiiadores,”  or  senate  chamber,  is  also  a  liiu'  hall  with  a  magnilicent 
historical  painting  of  the  first  ('ongress  ornamenting  the  wall. 

Modern  systems  of  heating  and  lighting  an*  installed  throughout 
the  building,  whih*  the  furnishings  are  elegant  and  modern  in  every 
particular. 

At  the  east  entrance  of  the  (’ongreso  Xacional  is  a  Ix'autiful  marble 
monument,  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 
This  work  of  art  commemorates  one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  that  the 
people  of  Santiago  ever  sulfered.  It  is  erected  on  tlu'  site  formerly 
occupied  by  the  old  church  of  "Campafiia ”  which  was  destroyed  by 


NATIONAL  CONOKKSS,  SANTIACO. 

The  home  of  the  Chilean  Congress  is  a  handsome  struelure  in  the  Doric  and  Corinthian  style  of  architecture.  In  tlie  forefnonnd  is  the  monnment  of  the  Ctiileaii  savant 
Andres  Hello,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  buildin!;  is  to  be  seen  the  monnment  erected  in  memory  of  I 'resident  .Manuel  .Montt  and  his  Minister  \'aras. 
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firo  in  IMto.  "I'lit'  Fc'ast  of  I  lie  A'ir>:ins  was  hcin^  (•(‘Ichralcd  in  tliis 
olinrch  of  the  .Icsuits  and  the  ('dilic(',  dc'coralc'd  with  |»a|U‘r  wroatlis 
and  ilowcrs  and  otlicr  inllanmial)l(‘  material,  was  crowded  to  its 
capacity  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  capital.  A  lighted 
candle  set  tin*  to  sonu'  of  the  (hrorations,  tltc  entrance  was  jammed 
hy  th('  terrdied  peo|)le.  and  over  2. ()()()  women  and  oii'ls  p(Tished  in 
the  llames.  '^I'he  elmreh  was  sid)s('<piently  ra/ed  to  the  oroiind  and 
this  heautiful  monunK'nt  er(‘et('d  to  the  memory  of  tlie  unfortunate 
and  devoted  woi'shipers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  hoirihle  catas¬ 
trophe. 

Amon<;  the  many  plae('s  of  interc'st  visited  hy  the  tourists  were  the 
heautiful  “('enudarict  (leneral”  with  its  massive*  oate'way  crowned 
hy  the  larf^e  statuary  jrroup  of  Adam  and  Eve*,  mourninj;  the  death 
(»f  tlu'ir  s(»n  Ahel;  tin*  inte'restino  marke't.  built  hy  Don  Benjamin 
\’ieuna  MaeKe'ima.  when*  (*arly  in  tlu*  jnorninfx  may  lx*  seen  the  people 
of  ('Idle  in  all  their  vivacity  and  pietures(pi(*n(*ss:  tlu*  fine  muideipal 
th(*at(*r  which  will  aeeeunmodate  lu'arly  4, ()()()  p(*o|)le;  the  many  fine 
churches  with  their  {*lahorately  decorat(*d  int(*riors:  and  the  Xatural 
History  Mus(*um  in  the  (Quinta  Xeuinal.  where  may  lx*  s(*(*n  a  splendid 
collection  of  native*  hirels.  fish.  inse*cts,  iinel  jelants  ce»lle*cteet  in  50 
ye*ars  eef  iireluems  weerk  hy  the*  tie*rman  natundist.  Dr.  Pldllippi, 
employeel  hy  the  (  Idlciin  (Je)ve*rnme*nt. 

The*  cidminiitinj;  peeint  eef  thiiiiis  hciiutiful  eiml  intere'stin^  in  tlu* 
(’hile*an  oipital.  he»we*ve*r.  is  the*  ■‘(’e*rre)  ele  Santa  Imcia.”  As  a  |)ark 
or  place  e>f  re*cre*atie)n.  it  is  uniepie*.  lienjandn  Vicuna  MacKe*nna, 
whe»  eleenated  it  tee  the  city,  in  aelelitiem  te»  hein*'  a  $rre*!it  philanthre»j)ist 
Wiis  alse)  an  e*mHl(&id  stuele*nt  e>f  Idsteuv  iinel  the*  llan^inj;  (Jarele*ns  of 
Bahyle'm  must  hfiVo  <;iven  him  the*  su<;<xe*stiein  feir  tunduf;  the*  site  of 
the*  iincient  feirt  'eif  Pcelrei  ele*  Valelivia  intei  a  ‘Mhin<:  ed  l)e*auty  and  a 
jeiy  /e»re*ve*r.”JJ  This  rex*ky  e*ndne*ne‘e*  near  the*  e*e*nte*r  eif  the*  city  is 
aixmt  4()0,fee*t  hi<ih.  its  hiise  ce>ve*rinj;  an  area  e»f  pe*rhaps  10  acr(*s. 
Whetlte*r  elfoppe*el  hy  an  icelx*r<;  eir  feirceel  up  hy  an  e*arthepiake — Ixith 
theemes  have  lx*e*n  advanceel  hy  se*ie>idists  tei  ex|)hdn  its  juvsence  in 
this  "reat  jilain — it  has  l)e*ce>me  the  ve*rital)le  heauty  sped  eif  Santiiifijo 
iinel  Xe*l)uchiielnezziir’s  little  ‘jaiele’n  sclu'me.  ce*lel)riite’el  feir  centuries 
as  eine*  of  the  weimlers  eif  the  weirlel.  pales  intei  insiirnilicance  hy  cem- 
trast.  The*  hill,  from  a  elistaiice*,  lexiks  like  a  hu<:e*  mounel  of  trees, 
pliUits,  aiul  fle)we*rs.  ami  as  the  visitor  iippre)ache*s  it  irreiws  in  beauty 
ami  charm  as  the  winelin<;  reiaelway,  horelerinji  by  masse*s  eif  lleiwering 
shrubs,  aloes,  elrexipinj;  peppe*r  tre*e*s.  blue'-j;ray  eucalyjitus,  and  brijilit 
jreraiduins,  takes  him  hi<xhe*r  ami  hi<;he*r  teiwarel  the  summit. 

Le*aelin" freim  (he  main  entrance  to  the  park  a  circling:  anel  fj:raeluaily 
ascenelin<:  Ciirriii<;e  elriveway  skirts  aleinj;  a  succession  eif  artistic  ter- 
rac<*s,  stiiiie  stairways,  rustic  brielj;es,  anel  eiccasional  kiosks,  until  it 
steips  about  halfway  to  the  top  in  a  wiele  terrace.  Here  is  a  sjiacious 


SKNATK  ('HA.\II!KK  OK  TIIK  CIIII.KAN  (’ONAJKKSS. 

riie  Capitol  of  ('iiile  is  considered  one  of  llie  handsomest  public  structures  in  South  America.  It  is  rectanttular  in  shape,  measuriii)’  I’.jtl  liy 
25(>  feet  and  occupying  the  entire  square.  Tlie  painting  shown  in  this  view  represenls_llie  meeting  of  ttie  First  Congre.ss  of  Chile,  at 
whieh^lheconstilution  was  framed_and  aiiopted. 
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«»|)i‘R  pavilion  provided  witli  coinfortablo  seats,  a  eafe  ministers  to 
the  wants  of  tlie  inner  man,  while  in  tlie  evenin<x  an  oreliestra  dis- 
eonrses  sweetest  strains  to  eliarm  tlie  loiterin*;  visitor. 

dust  before  reaehin<;  this  terraee  a  small,  heavy  wooden  door  may 
be  seen  built  a|)parently  into  a  solid  elilf  of  roek  to  the  ri<;ht  of  the 
roadway.  Over  the  door  is  the  inseription  ‘‘Observatorio  Sismo- 
lojrieo”  and,  mueh  to  the  ‘'ratification  of  Dr.  Pauly  and  the  writer, 
who  were  wanderin*;  about  the  eool,  shady  recesses  of  the  Cerro  in  the 
late  afteriKxm,  we  found  the  door  open  and  Mr.  Smith,  a  fellow  tourist, 
enjrajjed  in  eonversation  with  two  other  •'entlemen  just  emerfiin"  from 
the  eavernous  recess.  Introductions  followed,  and  we  found  one  of 
these  ‘'entlenien  to  be  Sr.  Ismael  Oajard  Keyes,  “Seismolofio  Ayu- 
dante’’ — to  <;ive  him  his  ollieial  title — who  very  oblif'inj'ly  eondueted 
us  into  this  interestin';  subterranean  chamber,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  Seismofiraphical  Observatory  of  ('bile.  Sr.  Gajard  Keyes,  who 
had  spent  some  years  in  a  leadin';  university  of  the  United  States, 
spoke  hviiglish  fluently,  and,  in  addition  to  e.\i)lainin<;  in  detail  the 
delicate  instruments  which  measure  the  faintest  tremblings  of  the 
earth  and  record  eartlupnike  tremors  that  occur  thousands  of  miles 
away,  he  treated  us  to  an  interestin';  e.\temj)oraneous  lecture  on  the 
density  of  the  earth’s  interior  and  the  bearin';  that  seismoloj;ieal 
studies  have  had  on  the  refutation  of  the  old  La  Place  theory  that 
the  center  of  the  earth  is  a  molten  mass.  He  showed  his  thorou<;h 
familiarity  with  the  newest  scientific  deductions  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  earth’s  interior,  cpiotin<;  from  (lerman,  American,  and  even 
dajianese  authorities  to  support  his  views.  The  ob.servatory  is  under 
the  direction  of  Monsieur  le  ('onde  de  Montessus  Ballores,  and 
Sr.  (iajard  Keyes,  formerly  a  commander  in  thef’hilean  Navy,  is  his 
chief  assistant. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  cafe  the  visitor  will  note 
a  small  memorial  slab  with  a  uniipie  Spanish  inscription,  the  h]n};lish 
translation  of  which  is: 

In  memory  of  those  exiled  from  Heaven  and  Earth,  who  in  this  spot  lay  buried 
duriii"  half  a  century,  1820  to  1872. 

The  explanation  is  that  in  former  years  Santa  Lucia  was  used  as  a 
potter’s  field  and  cemetery,  in  which  were  buried  Protestants,  Jews, 
infidels,  suicides,  and  others  under  the  ban  of  the  (’atlu)lic  Church. 
When  Mr.  MacKenna  acquired  the  place,  these  remains  were  disin¬ 
terred  and  removed  to  a  corner  of  one  of  the  Catholic  cemeteries  and 
this  slab  erected  to  their  memory. 

Not  farfnun  the  top  of  this  monument  to  his  liberality  and  public 
spirit  is  the  last  restinj;  jilaceof  Mr.  MacKenna,  a  sjilendid  mausoleum, 
which  he  had  built  in  the  midst  of  this  unique  jilace  of  recreation  and 
amusement. 
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From  this  tc'iraci'  tli<‘  ascent  is  mailc  l)y  mcjiiisof  pictnrcscjuc  paths, 
with  (iccasional  stone  st.-iirways.  until  a  eireular  kiosk  huilt  on  tlie 
'•'iniinit  of  the  hill  is  naiehed.  lien*  is  when'  tin'  visitor  s('enres  the 
most  heautif  il  view  of  the  city  of  St.  .laim's  e)i|)ital  and  metropolis 
of  Chih'.  From  this  altitude  h(>  sees  a  eoinjiaetly  huilt  city  of  4(M),(I(I(» 
peoph*  in  the  center  of  the  fertile*  |)laim  in  which  are  found  some  of 
tin*  ^rc'at  farms  and  cattle  ranches  of  the  wealthy  ('hilean  families, 
and  e'ncirclin^  it  are  see'ii  at  varvin<x  distances  tin*  peaks  of  tin*  two 
rank's  of  the  Andes — the  ('ordilleras  de  la  Costa  on  the  west  and  the 
main  Cordilh'ras  de*  los  Ainh's  toward  tin*  (*ast. 

From  this  elevated  station  we  witn(*ss(*d  one  of  the  glorious  sunsets 
for  which  Santia<;o  is  noted.  As  tin*  s:m  ‘gradually  settl(*d  down 
toward  the  Facilic  it  seenn*d  to  irrow  in  size*  until  just  before  it  began 
to  disa])|)ear  behind  the  highest  mountjiins  of  tin*  Coast  Range  it 
b(*eann*  a  great,  glowing  ball  of  red.  the  ])lain  and  the  city  were 
plung(*d  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains,  whih*  towai'd  tin*  east  the 
last  rays  were  still  lighting  u])  the  suow-eov(*red  peaks.  On  a  n(*arby 
hill,  the  Cerro  San  Cristobal,  is  situated  a  branch  of  the  Rick  ()bs(*rva- 
tory,  and  on  one  of  its  j)oints  is  a  colossal  statue  of  tin*  Virgin.  70  feet 
high.  She  stands  with  outstretched  arms,  as  though  ])rotecting  tin* 
b(*autiful  city  at  her  feet,  and  as  the  base  of  this  small  mountain  was 
obscur(*d  in  the  shadows  the  sun  still  lighted  up  the  snowy  ligure  on 
its  ap(*x.  outlined  in  living  s])lendor  against  the  d(*(*|)ening  blue  of  the 
evening  sky,  and  we  almost  held  our  breath  in  admiration  of  this 
miraeh*  of  scenic  bea  ity,  which  (*mphasiz(*d  our  last  “good  night'’  to 
Santiago. 

On  tin*  morning  of  tin*  2()th  of  February  W(*  l(*ft  the  ca])itid  in  a 
s])ceial  train  com])osed  of  Ameriean-bnilt  cars,  and  upon  our  arrival 
at  Valparaiso  found  the  awiiiting  us.  Everyom*  se<*nu*d 

d(*lightcd  to  get  back  “home’’  again  to  enjoy  its  ice-cooled  drinks, 
polite  service,  and  many  comforts.  ll(*re.  too.  sign  language  could 
be  dis])cns((l  with  and  English  “as  sin*  is  .sjmki*’’  once*  more  b(*came 
tin*  nn*dium  to  make  known  our  wants. 

Tin*  “Vale  of  Paradise’’ — otherwi.se  Valpariuso — is  not  a  vale  at  all. 
It  is  a  narrow,  semicircular  strip  of  rocky  and  sandy  s(*a  beach  between 
tin*  Pacific  ()c<*an  and  the  ('oast  Range  of  the  Andes;  so  narrow  that 
tin*  city  is  built  on  a  sort  of  t<*rrace  ])lan.  “ascensors”  (elevators) 
being  needed  to  take  the  ])eo])le  from  tin*  main  busine.ss  section  up 
to  the  residences,  schools,  and  churches  built  on  the  hills.  Tin*  city 
was  founded  in  lo.'tO  by  duan  de  Saavedra,  whose  native  town  in 
S])ain  bore  the  poetic  name  which  he  trans])lanted  to  this  s(*ttle- 
nn*nt  that  In*  wr<*sted  from  the  Indians.  Xo  less  than  1!)  hills  of 
gin*iss  and  granite,  ranging  from  1 .000  to  1,400  feet  in  ln*ight.  form 
tin*  background  to  tin*  city  viewed  from  tin*  bay.  and  the  scene  at 
night  from  tin*  Jilu( cliff  was  unusual  and  b(*autiful.  The  great  half- 
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moon  of  tin*  slioro  was  set  witli  thousands  «»f  twinklin*;  lijjlits.  and 
owinjr  to  the  difl'erenee  in  (devation  }jave  the  impression  of  part  of 
the  city  beinjj  lumj;  Jiifih  in  the  air,  oOO  feet  or  more  above  the  por¬ 
tion  on  tlie  water  front. 

Next  to  San  Kraneiseo,  Cal.,  Valparaiso,  with  its  ])opulation  of 
200, 000,  is  the  most  important  seaport  on  the  Paeifie  eoast  of  tlie 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  population  as  well  as  the  harbor  j;iv(* 
abundant  evidence  of  this  fact.  Ilumlreds  of  vessels,  llyinfij  the  llajis 
of  many  nations — the  “Stars  and  Stripes”  hein"  ajjain  cons])icuous 
by  its  entire  absence — were  anchored  in  the  <;reat  harbor,  while  on 
tin*  crowded  streets  could  he  seen  representatives  of  almost  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Spanish  is,  of  course,  the  native 
buifiuage,  hut  the  many  Enf'lish  and  German  names  seen  on  the  sijjns 
of  the  business  houses  showed  the  pronounced  presence  of  these 
ajijiressive  ex])onents  of  modern  business.  The  members  of  our 
party  who  spoke  only  En«;lish  had  no  difliculty  in  <;ettinf'  on  in 
Valparaiso,  for  a  majority  of  the  clerks  in  eitlier  the  native  or  foreijjn 
stores  speak  Eiifilish  ({uite  well.  The  Germans  seem  to  outnumber 
the  Enjilish  a  little  in  the  retail  business,  while  the  “Xorte  Ameri¬ 
cano,”  as  they  call  us,  is  a  very  scarce  article. 

Victoria  Street,  the  main  business  thorou^lifare,  curves  aloiif; 
with  the  line  of  the  bay,  and  here  may  be  found  the  banks,  hotels, 
and  retail  stores,  as  well  as  some  very  nice  residences.  Most  of  the 
last,  however,  are  built  on  the  hij;her  levels,  aiul  some  art*  almost 
palatial  in  their  sizi*,  architecture,  and  environment. 

In  the  shop])ing  district  we  found  large,  well-stocked  retail  stores 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  our  larger  cities  both  in 
size  and  the  assortment  of  goods  displayed.  The  peoj)le  of  Val])a- 
raiso  have  money  and  they  spend  it  with  true  Latin-American  liber¬ 
ality. 

As  in  Santiago,  the  Municipal  ()])era  House  is  a  very  fine  and  com¬ 
modious  structure,  and  we  were  told  that  the  management  gets  a 
large  subsid}^  from  the  city  and  is  thus  enabletl  to  engage  the  best 
talent,  even  from  European  celebrities,  for  its  amusement-loving 
pid)lic.  The  National  Naval  Academy  is  located  on  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  is  set  in  a  park  used  as  a  drill 
ground  for  the  cadets. 

Ep  on  one  of  the  heights  is  located  the  English  cemetery  a)id  here 
may  be  found  a  small  memorial  tond>  which  should  strike*  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  patriotic  American  heart.  Several  of  our  party  had 
heard  of  it  and  among  othei-s  ^fr.  Lawrence  T.  Paul,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  writer  set  out  to  find  it,  and  with  considerable  difli¬ 
culty  finally  located  it  in  a  far  corner  of  the  older  section  of  the 
inclosure.  It  is  a  small  marble  tomb  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
surmounted  by  a  marble  cross,  the  whole  being  about  feet  high. 
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TJie  followin':  inscription  on  the  slab  explains  its  presence  in  this 
faraway  land : 

In  inoinory  of  the  olficers  and  seamen  slain  on  Ixiard  the  United  States  friirate  ( 
in  this  harhor  in  an  en^a'jeinent  with  H.  J5.  Majesty's  frisiate  I'hinbt  and  brij;  Chenih, 
l•'el)nlal■y  2S,  181-1. 

Lieutenant  James  P.  ^\'ilmer. 

Lieutenant  John  G.  Cowell. 

( llere  follow  the  names  of  ]>etty  olheers  and  -IS  seamen.) 

Erected  in  1881  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trumhull  and  General  L.  11.  Eoote,  U.  S.  consul, 
and  hy  l>r.  H.  V.  Ame.s,  a.ssistant  suriieon,  and  other  olticers  of  the  U.  S.  Ships  liii-h- 
mond,  Adams,  Onmha,  and  J'etisacoln. 

Thus  to  the  ])atriotisni  and  jreiu'rosity  of  tin*  jreiith'inen  ntiined  in 
the  hist  parafTra])!)  of  the  in.scri])tion  is  due  the  presence  of  this 
ineinoritd  to  the  brave  men  who.se  heroic  death  seems  to  have  been 
for<:otten  by  tbeir  country.  Pi'rhaps  the  reader  will  jtiiiilon  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reversion  to  United  States  history. 

Tin*  Knfu’x,  nnder  coimmind  of  ('ajtt.  Dtivid  Porter,  after  capturing 
and  d(*stroyinf:  somethin}:  like  S2,.'j()(),t)00  of  British  jiroperty,  ca])tur- 
in<:  .‘hit)  s(*amen  and  100  cannon,  was  snrpris(*d  in  the  harbor  of  Val- 
paniiso  liy  the  two  British  ships,  tin*  Phoihf  and  the  Chcruh.  She  j)nt 
up  a  ma<:nificent  fight,  but  was  disableil  by  a  sudden  squall  and  even 
then  heat  off  her  two  antagonists,  who  finally  look  a  jiosition  out  of 
range  of  the  Essex's  guns  but  still  closi*  enough  to  k(*e])  up  an  incessant 
tai’get  jiraclice  on  the  disabh*d  Ameiican  with  tin*  Pltoehe's  long  guns. 
\ot  until  his  shij)  took  lire  in  several  jilaces  and  ov(*r  three-fifths  of  his 
crew  had  been  killed  and  wounded  did  the  gallant  Porter  strike  his 
colors. 

Ten  thousand  miles  from  home  and  fri(*nds  these  men  fought  and 
di(*d  heroically  under  the  “Starry  Banner, ”  and  it  took  the  best  part 
of  an  hour  for  us  to  find  the  little  memorial  which  commemorates  the 
ev(*nt,  even  when  we  went  to  the  cemetery  with  the  sole  jmrpose  of 
viewing  it.  A  marble  shaft  so  high  that  it  can  lie  s(*en  of  all  men  as 
th(*y  enter  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  should  bo  er(*cted  in  the  city  to 
show  a  nation's  gratitude,  ('ongress  appropriates  millions  for  less 
noble  ])urposes.  Van  it  not  ajiprojiriate  810,000  or  even  820,000  for 
this  purpose,  not  alone  to  honor  the.se  heroic  dead,  but  to  honor  our 
country  and  to  show  the  world  that  she  does  not  forget  ? 

.V  :30-minute  ride  by  trolley  or  railway  takes  the  trav(*ler  to  Vina 
del  Mar,  the  picturesque  little  summer  resort  where  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  Valparai.so  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  in  the  warm 
.season.  Many  jiretty  villas  and  .several  good  hotels  accommodate 
the  visiting  ])leasure  seekers,  while  a  good  race  course  caters  to  tin* 
sporting  element. 

But  little  trace  is  left  in  the  business  section  of  Valparaiso  of  the 
disastrous  earthquake  which  laid  a  great  portion  of  the  city  in  ruins  in 
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1000.  Ahoiit  ;i,()0()  |)(‘()i)l(>  \V('r(‘  kilh'd  and  ovor  40, ()()()  rondcird 
Jioiiudi'.ss  ill  a  siiijfU*  iii^lit.  One  Juiiidml  million  dollars  is  a  low 
ostiniato  of  ilie  ])ro])('rty  loss,  lint  with  the  samo  dauntless  eonrajje  and 
d(“t(‘rmination  that  marki'd  thi>  jieople  of  onr  own  San  Francisco,  the 
Chileans  have  rehiiilt  the  city,  and  only  in  tin*  outskirts  can  some  of 
the  ruins  he  seen. 

As  the  liluecher  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  in  the  late  afternoon  of 
Feliruary  27,  tlu'  sun  was  just  disapjiearin*;  behind  the  mountains 
extendin<r  to  tin'  western  end  in  the  hackjiround.  The  city  was  in  soft 
shadow,  hut  the  bright  rays  were  streamiiif;  into  the  masses  of  li}j;ht 
clouds  above,  painting  the  sky  in  soft  colors  of  every  hu(‘,  from  hrijjht- 
(‘st  fijold  to  dei'ix'st  purple,  the  >;lorious  sunset  framino:  a  jiicture  fine 
enou»Ji:h  foi-  (‘ven  a  “Vale  of  Paradise.”  In  a  few  minutes  more  tin* 
sun  had  disa|)pear('d  entirely,  hut  suddt'uly — as  we  rouiuh'd  the 
“  Punta  An<i:eles”  the  <rreat  jfohh'u  hail  of  fire  hurst  on  us  ai>:ain,  just 
sinkinir  into  tlu*  Pacific,  and  thus  we  were  <>;iven  two  splendid  sunsets 
in  oiH'  eviMiiiii;,  the  eveninj;  which  marked  the  heijinnin*;  of  our 
nhurn  jouriu'V.  The  jirow  of  the  liluedier  pointed  directly  toward 
the  South  Pol(‘,  hut  we  wi'ii*  homeward  hound  at  last  -and  the  hand 
was  jilayin^  “  Dixie.” 
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TIIK  s])irit  of  Paii-Amoiicaiiisin  in  its  hroadost  and  most  lihera 
intoiprotatioiis  is  b(‘in<;  fostorod  and  dovelojx'd  in  a  manner 
which  must  he  hi<;hly  firatifyinj;  to  tliose  who  are  interested 
in  the  ])ro<fress  of  international  relationshi]).  Scarcely  a 
fortnight  ])asses  hut  there  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
some  striking  example  of  one  of  the  21  inde])endent  American  ]{c- 
puhlics,  through  an  act  ollieial  or  semioHieial,  endeavoring  to  elfeet  a 
more  harmonious  understanding  with  its  sister  nation,  or  to  bring 
about  a  greater  solidarity  in  its  eoo])erative  activities,  or  even  to  ce¬ 
ment  firmly  and  sturdily  the  Ixmds  of  friendshi])  which  ])erha])s  al¬ 
ready  characterize  their  traditional  intercourse.  A  constant  disjday 
of  such  attitude  and  ])olicy  on  the  ])art  of  a  nation  is,  thendore,  most 
laudable,  and  that  country  may  justly  be  said  to  be  forging  strong 
links  in  the  chain  of  ])eaee  and  harmony  in  the  r('ei])roeal  dealings  of 
inde])endent  Re])ublies. 

Pan  America,  those  21  inde])endent  Kepuhlies  <»f  the  Western 
llemis])here,  imbued  with  the  same  ideals  of  confraternity,  furnishes 
notable  exam])les  of  the  eoiuMcte  ex])ression  of  these  sentiments. 
Each  country  has  most  naturally  ado])ted  its  own  ])artieular  method 
of  rendering  such  ex})ression.  .Sonu'  have  enterc'd  into  treaties  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial;  others  have  heeonu'  signatory  ])owers  to  a  conven¬ 
tion  which  has  for  its  ultimate  aim  the  ])romotion  of  common  ideals 
and  aspirations;  still  others  have  jointly  erected  some  monumental 
building  or  statue  to  commemorate  a  signal  achievement;  or  even  a 
colossal  ])ublie  work  to  staml  forever  as  a  ])ledge  of  an  international 
understanding. 

But  there  is  still  anothei'  way  in  which  to  effect  this  entente  cor- 
diale  between  states,  a  method  more  simple,  but  none  the  less  sincere; 
less  demonstrative  but  as  fully  significant;  less  ap])arent  in  its  tangi¬ 
ble  evidences,  but  equally  vigorous.  It  is  through  the  re])resentations 
of  the  res])ective  di])h)matic  ofhcers.  The  expressions  of  an  ambas¬ 
sador  or  minister  at  his  formal  rece])tion,  ])urporting  to  he  the  voice  of 
the  country  he  reiu’esents,  immediately  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  entertained  by  his  country  toward  the  other.  In  turn,  the  res])onso 
of  the  receiving  executive  reveals  the  true  sentiment  of  the  ])eople  he 
re])resents  toward  the  accrediting  countiy.  In  this  way  there  is  early 
jdanted  the  seed  of  sym])athy  and  understaiuling,  which  later  grows 
into  the  flower  of  friendship  and  affection. 

And  so  it  ha])])ens  that  at  the  reception  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the 
newly  accredited  ambassador  from  the  I’nited  States,  lion.  Edwin  V. 
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Morjraii,  there  was  evc'iv  evuleiiee  of  tlie  (‘aniest  desire  of  tliat  nation 
to  continue  and  render  more  closely  tlu'  ti('s  of  eoinmeree  and  comity 
which  have  heen  so  ha])])ily  develo})ed  in  the  United  States  hy  such 
statesmen  and  di])lomats  as  the  late  Ambassador  floa(|nim  Nahueo. 
who  died  while  servin>i:  his  country  in  Washington,  and  Dr.  Domieio 
<la  (lama  who  is  the  ])resent  ambassador,  and.  in  lirazil,  by  former 
amhassadoiN  of  such  hij;h  ([nality  as  ('harles  Daj;e  Bryan.  Lloyd  ('. 
(Iriseom,  and  the  late  Irvino  B.  Dudley. 

It  is  therefon'  with  much  ])leasure  that  the  Bulh'tin  i)id)lishes  lu'hnv 
extracts  from  a  re))r(‘S(Mitative  newspaper  of  Brazil,  n'citino  the  facts 
of  the  reeei)tion  by  Prc'sident  da  Fonseca  of  Ambassador  Mor<;an. 
clearly  showing  the  cordial  fc'clino  ent(‘rtained  hy  the  ])ress  of  that 
^r(‘at  nation  toward  its  sister  Rt'puhlie.  the  United  States.  For  tlu' 
ti'anslation  from  the  Portuj;uese  into  Knjrlish.  W(‘  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
dolm  St(“r(‘tt  (littin^s,  jr.  In  the  dornal  do  Uonmu'reio  w(>  n'i.il: 

The  new  American  amhassador,  .Mr.  Edwin  Muri;an.  wlm  llie  day  hel'nre  yesterday 
])resented  liis  credentials  tn  tin'  Prt'sident  nf  tin*  Htqnihlic  atid  yesterday  liesran  tn 
make  his  oflicial  calls  on  the  ministers  of  stall'  and  the  hiirh  authorities  of  the  Rejnihlic. 
has  already  sticceeded  in  irainitiy'  the  .symjiathii'S  and  a])))reciation  of  Mrazilian  .society 
liy  his  jier.sonal  ((nalitics  as  a  Lri'iitlemati  and  hy  his  fratik  atid  sujierior  di])lomatic 
way  of  iliinkina:. 

******* 

*  *  *  Tile  first  .\merican  amlias.-fador  a|)])ointed  to  Itrazil  arrived  in  Rio  at  an 

ojiportune  moment.  The  continental  .setuitnetit ;  that  is,  the  Ran  .Vmerican  .senti- 
mi'iit.  was  then  eainiii'j:  in  iViioriti  the  form  of  rejiealed  demonstrations  of  hiend.ship 
atid  concord  arou.sed  hy  the  Ran  .\nierican  reunion  in  the  -Monroe  Ralace,  hy  the 
])re,sence  of  lion.  Eliliti  Root,  hy  the  collahoratioii  of  Dr.  Xaliuco  atid  Raron  do  Rio 
Branco,  and  l>y  the  imjietus  toward  hartiiony  caused  liy  the  deleiratioii  of  all  the 
nations  of  free  .\merica.  In  a  short  time  Mi.  (iri.sco'ii  made  hiuisell  familiar  with  our 
latiauau'e  and  with  our  jieoplc.  on  which  account  the  reyu-et  lii'came  General  when  we 
saw  him  leave  for  another  emhassy.  Mr.  Dudley,  more  r<‘served.  yet  truly  sincere  ill 
his  friend.shi])  for  Brazil,  sticceedeil  iii  hoiiorini:  the  sucee.ssion  which  fell  to  him,  and 
made  many  happily  s’.icce.ssful  attetiijits  to  draw  toj;('ther  even  more  idosely  the  rela¬ 
tions  hetweeti  the  two  cduntries,  to  iliis  end  heim:  cordially  assisted  liy  our  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs,  at  wlio.s"  head  the  inco’iiparalde  jiersonality  of  Rio  Bratico  was  still 
workiii". 

Mr.  Dudley  heintr  death  .Mr.  Moifran  comes  to  us  now  witli  till'  same  sjiirit  of  fidelity' 
to  tlie  traditional  jtolicy  of  his  areal  nation,  that  iiiodid  and  auide  for  the  others  of 
this  heiiiisiihere,  hound  to  us  always  liy  a  fricndshi]i  never  itilerrujiled  and  which  \,< 
feel  sure  will  continue  without  chanae  ihouah  ailuiini.stered  hy  new  inler])reiers. 

******* 

Mr.  .Moraan  in  the  few  short  days  of  his  stay  anioiiast  its  has  already  succeeded  in 
aainina  the  aftV'ction  of  the  Brazilian  peo]ile.  We  refer  in  the  course  of  this  artiide  to 
a  deed  which  jiroves  in  an  eloipient  way  the  delicacy  of  iVelina  of  the  new  amhas.sador. 
One  of  his  first  attentions  was  to  send  to  Sr.  Eneas  Marlins,  undersecretary  of  stale, 
a  most  courteous  note,  manifesiina  his  i  aacr  desire  to  render  to  the  nieiiiory  of  Rio 
Branco,  whom  he  never  knew,  hut  who.se  alory  he  admiri'd,  fiuhlic  homaae  as  an 
.Vnii'i'ican  and  as  a  friend  of  Brazil,  of  his  ai)])reciation  of  him.  *  *  *  Mi-  Moraan 

took  with  him  and  deiiosited  on  the  canopy  of  tin*  tonih  of  the  famous  ileceased  an 
impre.ssivi'  wreath  in  whose  iui”rlaciuas  the  Brazilian  and  I'niled  States  colors  were 
interwoven  as  an  expression  of  ]uiri)ose. 


I'llK  rXITKl)  SIAI'KS  AMBASSAItOI!  IX  UliAZIl.. 


nfiiion.-ilniliKiis  u|  this  sort  ar<‘  worili  inure  than  tlie  mere  Gallantry  of  lh('  aet,  for 
they  express  mure  tlian  tlial  they  ex])ress  a  dee])  intensity  uf  al'feetiun,  tu  which  all 
llrazilians  will  know  huw  tu  res|)un(l  with  el'fnsiun. 


1' ollow  111*:  flosoly  upiin  tins  (‘vi'iit,  s  i  si<:nificiinl  .iikI  <:ratifviiij:. 
Ciiiiu'  tin*  4tli  of  July  and  tin*  (•(‘li'hrati  m  of  this  annivt'fsary  hy  tin* 
\ortli  Anii'iican  residents  of  Rio.  The  Fhiminense  Park  was  artis¬ 
tically  deeortited  for  the  oeeasion  and  tin*  vjirious  l)nildin‘:s  w(*re 
jidoriunl  with  lla*:s,  lnintin<:s.  *:arhinds.  tind  lestoons  of  (lowers.  The 
Prt'sidi'iit  of  tin*  R('|nihlie  sent  his  felicitations  to  Presidt'iit  Taft  hy 
etihle,  iind  the  spirit  of  lilx'ity  which  thrilled  the  hetirts  of  the  North 


THE  f.  S.  KMItASSV  AT  Ulo  |)E  .TAXKIItO,  ItKAZII,,  I.OCATKI)  AT  :i»)  lU'A  OARVAIUIO 

MON  T  El  KO. 

Americans  on  that  day  of  independence  seemed  to  radiate  with 
(‘(pial  I'litluisiasm  and  zeal  from  the  Brazilians  themselves,  who 
assisted  in  devious  ways  to  make  the  celebration  a  success.  Ath¬ 
letic  sjiorts  and  music  were  features  of  the  day's  entertainment,  but 
the  chief  event  was  without  doubt  the  <:rand  ball  given  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Morgan  at  the  ('lub  dos  Diarios.  It  was  indeed  a  brilliant 
function,  with  the  halls  shining  forth  in  all  their  luminous  splendor. 
The  rooms  were  gay  in  the  frequent  ajipearance  of  entwined  bunt¬ 
ings  and  Hags,  the  emblems  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
the  United  States  of  Brazil,  softly  recalling  the  days  of  subjection 
and  the  struggles  for  freedom  which  form  the  glowing  pages  in  the 
historv  of  both  of  these  countries. 


IX  llu‘  liito  suniiucr  of  Kill  Mr.  Frank  K.  Waclloij'li,  fuel  ('nj^iiu'er 
and  ''eneral  manager  of  lli(>  ('lu'sajx'uko  X  ()hi<»  ('oal  X  Coke  ('o., 
had  occasion  to  niak('  a  s|)ccial  tour  of  the  west  coast  of  ('olonil)ia 
with  a  view  ol  inv(“st i^at ing  its  coal  rcsouici's.  Wliilc  the 
results  of  his  trip  were  less  satisfactory  than  lu'  had  h(*i)cd  for,  the 
com])r{“hcnsivc  report  made  to  his  company  contains  much  informa¬ 
tive  material  as  well  as  descriptions  of  th(>  country  throujfh  which 
his  journey  carriial  him. 

lie  landed  at  Bucnavcjitura  on  Auj'tjst  7,  and  states  in  his  icjxnt: 

Hucnavciilura  Ls  l)uilt  on  an  i.-<laiiil,  in(i.st  of  it  a  .«\vain)>  oriiriiially,  lyiiifi  al)()Ut  S 
miles  from  the  sea,  at  tiie  liead  of  tti(“  hay  and  at  the  moutli  of  tlie  l>a;:iia  River,  havin*' 
a  poj)ulation  of  about  2,000.  The  harbor  ha-s  ureat  pos.-^ibilitie.'*  and  could  ea.'<ily  be 
made  an  excellent  one  with  a  little  dredfrinj^.  There  are  no  docks  exce])t  for  small 
boats  or  lighters  and  the  steamships  that  sto]!  here  lie  about  a  mile  from  shore,  every¬ 
thing  being  handled  in  small  boats,  canoes,  and  li<:ht(“rs.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
is  about  15  feet,  and  the  approach  chaniud  at  low  tide  is  rather  narrow.  The  Cauca 
Railroad  has  its  terminus  here  and  a  short  pier  has  been  built  for  its  use. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  lu'  and  Mr.  Etlward  II.  Masttn,  win* 
accompanh'd  him  from  here  on  tin*  entir*'  trip,  kdt  for  ('ttli  on  a  freight, 
train  on  the  Cauca  Ilailroad,  which  Inul  htnui  complclt'd  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  (i  miles  heyond  Caldas.  Of  this  railway  Mr.  Wadlcigh 
writi's; 

The  t'auca  Railroail  (2  foot  (i  inch  gauge)  at  pre.seiit  is  bidng  o])erale(l  between 
Ruenaventura  and  Caldas,  a  distance  of  82  kilometers:  beyond  Caldas.  where  the 
Cordilleras  begin,  there  are  about  ti  miles  of  track  laid  and  1,000  men  are  at  work  on 
the  grading  beyond. 

Caldas  has  an  elevation  of  about  3, (MM)  feet  above  sea  level  and  tlu"  pass  over  the 
mountains  is  about  O.tKM)  feet  at  its  maximum  elevation.  The  line  as  being  built  is  a 
splendid  example  of  mountain  engineering  location.  It  is  about  31  jier  cent,  rising 
about  (i(M)  meters  in  27  kilometers,  with  numerous  curves  and  tunnels  and  heavy  fills; 
very  little  rock  work  is  met  with  until  the  summit  is  reached  where  mostly  siuidstone  is 
encountered.  After  reaching  the  summit  the  j)roposed  line  runs  down  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains  with  a  com])aratively  easy  grade  to  the  Cauca  Valiev  and  then 
South  to  Cali,  the  total  distance  from  Ruenaventura  being  about  Kiti  kilometers. 
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From  Caldas  tlie  jounioy  was  ooiitiiiuod  on  horses  and  mules,  the 
])artly  com])leted  jirading  of  the  railway  bein';  followed  to  the  end 
and  then  a  crosscut  hcin*;  taken  to  j;ct  into  the  old  ('ali  road,  of 
which  Mr.  Wadlcijrh  says: 


Tliis  is  the  old  road  built  by  the  Government,  and  is  kept  in  very  fair  condition, 
all  of  the  tratlic  being  by  horses  and  mules,  tolls  being  charged  on  the  mule  trains, 
of  which  we  met  a  number.  Over 
this  road  goes  all  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  and  out  of  the  great  Cauca 
Valley  to  the  coast,  the  outbound 
freight  consisting  mainly  of  hides, 
sug-ar,  and  cocoa. 

Keejjing  uj)  the  valley  nearly 
up  to  its  head,  we  bi*gan  the  ascent 
of  the  Cordilleras  just  beyond  the 
little  town  of  Carmen.  The  climb 
took  just  an  hour  of  steady  going, 
some  of  it  (juite  stee]>  with  line 
views  of  the  valley  toward  the* 
northw(“.st.  The  s  )il  U])  to  the 
summit  was  still  the  red  clay,  with 
very  little  rock  formation  in  sight 
until  near  the  top,  where  h(‘avv 
beds  of  soft  gray  and  brown  sand¬ 
stone  aj)])ear(>d. 

On  the  summit,  0,000  feet  ele¬ 
vation,  is  the  dividing  watershed, 
the  water  flowing  west  to  tlu* 

Dagua  and  I’acilic  and  east  to  the 
Magdalena  and  Atlantic.  Wo 
stopped  to  rest  before  starting 
down  the  three  hours’  desetmt  to 
Cali;  through  the  trees  could  be 
seen  the  great  valley  of  the  Cauca, 

;i,(K)0  feet  b(dow.  The  rf>ad  wound 
down  the  mountain  side  and  ova-r 
the  foothills  and  flank  of  the 
mountain.  With  tlu*  valley  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  into  view,  and 
the  great  lim>  of  th(‘  central  Cor¬ 
dilleras,  l.'>,0l)()  to  IS.ODO  feet  high, 
gradually  coming  into  sight  as  the 
sun  sank  and  the  clouds  lifted  or  disappeared,  the  whole  made  one  of  the  most 
glorious  views  in  the  world. 

On  this  side  of  the  mountain  the  growth  of  trees  and  vegetation  becomes  more 
sinirse  as  the  foothills  and  flanks  are  api)roached,  the  latter  being  in  numerous  instances 
almost  entirely  bare,  while  the  character  of  the  rocks  also  changes,  the  same  brown 
and  gray  .sandstone  and  red  .soil  predominating  near  the  summit,  while  lower  down 
evidences  of  volcanic;  action  and  igneous  rocks  begin  to  show  thin  views  of  tufa  and 
piece's  of  quartz,  porphyry,  and  obsidian,  along  with  shales  and  .sandstones.  The 
mountain  range  is  very  irrc'gular  in  outline,  cut  into  by  deep  gullies,  and  the  hills 
gradually  lower  as  the  valley  is  neared,  there  being  really  two  lines  of  hills  between 
the  main  body  of  the  range  and  the  floor  of  the  valley,  the  lower  ones  being  intersected 


\  VEKTKWI.  rO.VL  SEAM.XEAH  ('.VIJ,  COLOMBIA, 
4  FEET,  7  INCHES  THICK;. 

In  the  Cauc'a  Valley,  cn  route  from  Cal(Ia.s  to  Cali,  coallieds 
running  from  a  few  inches  to  ti  or  7  feet  in  thickness  were 
found.  It  is  helieved  that  borings  at  Cali  would  show  coal 
underlying  the  ll{H>r  of  the  valley  which  is  about  25  to  30 
miles  wide. 


THE  TAX  AMEHICAX  I  XIOX. 


by  small  valleys  and  deep  <;ullies,  nr  “ciuebrados,  •’  ainl  it  is  here  that  the  beds  of 
<’oal  have  been  found  which  are  lat(‘r  described. 

These  coal  beds,  runninf'  from  a  f(‘w  inches  to  (!  or  7  feet  in  thickne.ss.  with  a  few 
inches  of  draw  slate  or  soft  shale  next  the  coal  and  hard  y(dlowi.sh  brown  and  <:ray 
•sand.stone  next  the  shale  on  both  sides  of  the*  beds,  are  every  oiu*  in'arly  or  (piite 
vertical.  From  a  <;eneral  but  (piite  closi*  observation  of  the.se  beds  and  the  jiredomi- 
natin^  dij)  of  tin*  ijeneral  strata,  as  well  as  of  the  shajte  and  position  of  th(“  valley  which 


AT  THE  Jt  AXCIIITO  TERMINAL  UK  THE  KALI  TRAMWAY,  COLUMIHA. 

From  fali  a  narrow-cauce  railway  runs  to  .Itianchito,  alioiit  7  luilp-!  ilistant  aii.l  siliiated  on  the  Cauca 
River.  The  line  was  const  met  ed  mainly  for  freight  .service  between  Cali  and  the  river  but  tlie  ])asseni;er 
traftic  hiLS  developed  as  successfully  as  has  the  freight. 

undoubtedly,  in  a  jtast  afre,  was  an  inland  sea  or  lake,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  borings 
would  show  coal  underlying  the  floor  of  the  valley,  which  at  Cali  is  about  25  to  30 
miles  wide  and  level. 

Mr.  Wtidloioh  stiitos  that  tliis  ojiinion  relative  to  the  coal  deposits 
of  this  valh'V  is  shared  hy  other  engineers  who  havt'  investigated  the 
region,  among  them  being  a  Swiss  engineer,  who  is  a  resident  of  C’ali, 
and  an  English  mining  engineer,  who  had  been  general  manager  of 
the  I..ota  mines  in  Chile,  Details  relative  to  tlu'  coal  fotind  in  the  five 
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mines  he  invest iifuled  iin*  j'iven,  ])nictieiil  l)nrnin^  triuls  heinj;  mude 
of  two  of  the  ‘jrades  found  in  use.  Of  (’ali  lie  writi's: 

Cali  lies  directly  at  the  foot  t>f  the  lower  hills  at  the  western  edfie  of  the  valley,  on 
the  Cali  River,  which  Hows  along  the  northern  side  of  the  town  a  beautiful,  clear 
mountain  stream  rising  high  in  the  mountains  and  emj)tying  into  the  Cauca  River, 
with  considerable  ]>n.ssibilities  in  the  way  of  water  ])ower,  jiart  of  which  is  utilized  to 
furnish  Cali  with  electric  lights.  The  ])ower  plant  is  about  H  or  4  miles  from  the  town 
and  is  now  ])robably  in  ojieration.  The  machinery  and  e(|uipment  came  from  the 
I'nited  States.  As  we  rode  over  the  lower  hills  the  red-tiled  roofs  and  church  towers 
of  the  town  came  into  sight,  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  valley  across  to  the 
central  Cordilleras  atnl  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eyi*  could  reach. 


AXoTltEi:  COAI,  SEAM  XEAH  CAEl,  ('( )I.O.M  tit  A,  4  FEET  (i  INCHES  THICK. 

I  )ii  a  trill  lo.Iiiaiu-liitoatiil  ret  urn,  coal  from  one  of  the  openings  in  the  vicinity  was  uscii.ancl  proved 
very  satisfactory.  Steatn  was  kept  up  easily,  and  with  smallconsnniptioha  lieantifnl,  hot.  white 
fire  with  a  lirown  smoke,  was  the  result.  There  was  little  ash  and  the  coal  api>eared  to  tie  free 
from  stale  and  other  impiirilies. 

From  ('till  !i  mirrow-<rjui<'o  niiJwuv  runs  to  dmincliito,  tilxmt  7  miles 
distant,  which  is  situated  on  the  C’anca  River,  a  line,  wide  stream 
whieli  flows  north  thronjjh  the  ('atiea  Valley  into  the  Magdalena. 
From  here  small  stern-wheel  steamers  run  toCartago  and  cany  pas¬ 
sengers  as  well  as  freight.  The  narrow-gaugf'  line  Avas  built  for  the 
purpose  of  eaiTving  frt'ight  from  Cali  to  the  river,  hut  so  far  the 
demands  for  passenger  service,  in  addition  to  the  freight,  has  kejit 
the  line  crowded  heyond  its  capticity.  On  the  tri])  to  Juaneito  and 
return  coal  from  one  of  the  live  openings  investigated  was  given  a 
thorough  test  with  very  satisfactory  results.  “Steam  was  kept  iiji 
easily,”  writes  Mr.  Wadleigh,  “and  with  small  consumption,  the  coal 
lasting  well,  making  a  heautiful,  hot,  Avhite  fin' with  a  hroAvn  smoke, 
not  excessive,  and  without  any  stirrings  of  the  lire:  the  coal  was  quite 
lumpy  and  stood  handling  better  than  would  have  been  expected  from 
its  appearance  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  all  from  the  outcrop  of 
the  bed.  It  made  apparently  little  clinker,  not  much  ash,  and  was 
free  from  slate  and  other  impurities.” 
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T.SO 

After  C(>ini)letiiig  investigations  of  the  ('ali  coal  deposits,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  carry  on  explorations  along  the  west  coast.  For 
this  purpose  a  schooner  was  engaged,  and  the  disappointing  features 
of  the  trip  and  the  hardships  endured  hy  the  party  l)egan.  Mr.  Wad- 
leigh's  observations  are  recorded  as  follows; 

Our  twu-inastod  schoonrr,  iho  Artais,  25  fret  Ion;'  and  10  feet  heam,  with  a  crew  of 
three,  two  t)lack  boys  and  a  Cholo  Indian,  and  our  cook,  a  .Jamaica  ne<;ro,  was  well 
filled  up  witli  ourselves  and  l)ap"a<;e.  We  mauap:ed  to  <;et  all  of  the  latti'r  stowed 
below,  part  amidshij)s  where  the  crew  stayed  and  i)art  in  the  little  cabin  in  the  stern, 
which  was  7  by  7  by  -4  fe(*t  2  inches  inaxiiuuni,  with  narrow  wooden  bunks  on  each 
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sille,  barely  wide  enough  for  one  person,  and  the  whole  decidedly  crowded  with  our 
small  basriraire.  It  was  in  this  vessel  that  we  hail  determined  to  sail  the  whole  way  to 
Panama,  a  distance  of  410  miles,  without  returning  to  Buenaventura,  as  we  were 
advised  that  the  prevailino;  winds  were  all  in  that  direction. 

The  coast  was  ‘'cnerally  low  for  the  first  two  days,  the  highest  ''round  being  some 
distance  in  the  interior,  with  an  occasional  peak  showing  probably  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
high.  (In  the  morning  of  the  19th  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Baudo  Biver  and 
found  a  little  settlement  called  Pizarro,  consisting  of  about  15  houses  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  just  inside,  and  anchored  there  at  2.30  p.  m.,  going  ashore  in  our  dugout. 
All  of  the  inhabitants  were  blacks  with  one  exception,  a  middle-aged  German,  Herr 
Wiedermann,  who  was  very  hospitable  and  courteous  and  gave  us  considerable  infor¬ 
mation.  He  was  the  licen.sed  tax  collector  for  that  di.strict.  We  spent  the  night  on 
shore  and  the  next  morning  hired  a  canoe  with  two  blacks  to  jiaddle  and  ascended 
the  river  for  about  3  miles  hx'king  for  evidence  of  coal.  We  found  no  traces,  nor  could 
we  get  any  relial)le  information  as  to  the  exi.stmice  of  coal  dejiosits  in  this  region,  and 
at  5.:i0  the  next  morning  resumed  our  journey.  The  sunrise  was  magnificent,  and 
there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  coast  to  the  north  as  far  as  Cape  (.'orricmtes  and  of  the 
Baudo  Mountains  and  Anana  Peaks.  From  the  Baudo  north  the  coast  line  was  much 
more  abrui)t,  the  hills  rising  sheerout  of  the  sea  in  several  ])laces  and  wooded  down  to 
the  water’s  edge. 


SCKXK  AT  ('ALl)AS,  (’Ol.OMUlA,  ON  TIIK  LINK  OK  TIIK  CArCA  RAIKllOAl),  FROM 
HL'ENAVENTL  RA  TO  C  A1,I. 

The  s\veei)inj:  moimlaitis  ami  the  tini(iiie  homes  of  the  natives  areeharacteristiesc'enes  of  the  interior. 


LObKING  WEST  FROM  THE  LOPEZ  MINE,  NEAR  ('ALI,  COLOMHIA. 

Theeompletioti  of  the  railroail  from  Rncnaventiira  to  Cali,  a  distant  of  altoiit  lOil  miles,  is  exitected 
early  in  1913,  and  should  he  a  dominant  factor  in  improving  transportation  facilities  between  these 
two'points.  At  presetit  ali  of  the  trallic  is  being  carried  on  the  old  Government  road  shown  in  the 
illustration. 
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With  a  siitf  tircczc  behind  us,  \v(*  ]>assetl  tlu.“  southenuost  point  of  the  (  'a]>e  by  o 
o'eliH'k  ]).  in.  and  anchored  lor  tlie  ni<;ht  Indiind  tlie  northern  point  in  a  (piiet  little 
cove  behind  two  small  i.dands  and  near  the  little  villai;e  of  .\rrtisi.  From  hi're  w(‘ 
imx'eeded  northward  the  next  mornin*;,  kee])inj;  close  to  the  .shore.  The  sweeji  of 
the  cfiast  to  the  north  could  be  seen  di.stinctly,  the  mountains  ajijiearinu:  hitrher  and 
closer  to  the  water,  a  lon>;  ran<;e  runniiifr  jiarallel  to  the  coast  and  about  li  or  8  miles 
inland.  The  mouth  of  the  Coipii  River  was  reached  by  noon  and  we  anchored  a 
short  distance  from  shon*  in  tin*  river.  (Joint;  ashore  we  found  the  ‘‘oldest  inhabitant,” 
an  (dd  white-haired  netrrt),  who  said  that  tln*re  was  coal  up  the  river,  but  a  lout;  dis- 
tanc<‘  away,  also  fine  timber  jruayacan  (a  lii;num-vitii‘  much  in  <lemand  for  railroad 
workt,  caracoli,  ahi.  cedar,  jiynta  ne<;ro,  etc.  We  saw  a  duj;out  of  4  fet't  Ix'am  and 
2‘)  f<*et  lony'  of  caracoli.  and  a  smaller  canoe  beint;  cut  out  of  ahi,  a  wood  re.sembline 
our  cedar,  but  rather  hardi'r  and  with  a  beautiful  <rrain. 

From  Coqiii  we  .sailed  without  a  stop  to  the  mouth  of  the  Xmpii,  where  we  arrived 
late  in  the  evenin';  of  the  in'Xt  day.  The  htllowini;  inornint;  we  awoke  to  find  ourselves 
anchored  in  a  quiet  bay,  well  ]»rotected  from  the  .sea  by  two  i.slands  and  a  .short 

peninsula.  The  river  comes  down 
behind  the.se  i.slands,  the  whole 
forming  the  harbor,  and  tin*  chan- 
lU'l  at  low  tide  b(*ing  over  To  f(*(*t 
wid(*.  <  >n  this  dale,  August  2:5. 
tin*  lln*rmometer  showeil  Stt’’  at  8 
a.  III.  and  7lt°  at  4  ]>.  m. 

Tin*  s(*ttlenn*nt  here  consists  of 
atiout  It)  or  12  hou.s(*.s  and  is  a  sta¬ 
tion  of  tin*  (.'oloinbian  coast  guard. 
\V(*  had  ilecid(*d  to  stay  ln*r(*  for 
sonn*  days,  making  it  our  head- 
(piarters,  and  ])ros(*(;utin>;  our 
.search  for  coal  d<*])osits.  A  walk 
for  s<*v<*ral  miles  up  tin*  beach 
fail(*d  to  r(*veal  any  trac(*.s  of  float 
coal  or  any  indications.  All  of  tin* 
stones  and  rocks  wen*  of  a  diff(*r- 
ent  nature  and  made  uj)  of  quartz. 
Hint,  jioqihyry,  etc.,  evidently 
washed  down  from  glacial  mo¬ 
raines,  and  looking  more  like  gold 
indications  than  coal.  W'e  later 
exjilored  the  islands  and  penin¬ 
sula  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
finding  no  float  coal  anywhere  on 
the  beach,  but  we  did  discover 
st*veral  thin  v<*ins  of  a  coal-like  substance  mixed  with  quartz  running  through  the 
.sandstone  rock.  This  was  .somewhat  combustible,  but  very  little,  and  it  would  not 
burn  in  a  hot  w'kkI  fire.  On  the  end  of  the  peninsula  we  found  a  natural  bridge 
about  30  feet  high,  which  had  evidently  been  worn  through  the  sand.stone  by  the 
waves.  *  *  * 

At  the  invitation  of  a  n'tired  general  of  the  (.'oloinbian  Army,  who  was  the  most 
jiroininent  citizen  of  this  community  and  owned  a  finca,  or  plantation,  on  the  Agua 
Rlanca  ravine  of  the  Tribuga  River,  we  made  a  laborious  canoe  trip  up  that  stream  as 
the  general's  guests,  leaving  Xuqui  on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  The  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  low  and  wet,  the  river  running  northeast  through  mangrove 
swamps,  for  5  or  (i  miles,  when  the  swamps  gradually  di.sappeared  and  the  banks 
became  high  with  larger  and  more  varied  vegetation.  As  the  stream  narrowed  naviga- 
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.Some  of  the  interest iia;  natives  eneoimtereil  <inrin"  the  trip. 
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tiou  Ix'caiuc  difficult  cm  account  of  (he  numerous  lauids  and  siia^s.  Occa.sional 
alligators  slipped  into  the  water  as  we  passed,  niakiu>r  )is  extremely  careful  not  to 
move  much  iu  the  heavily  laden  canoe.  We  finally  arrived  at  the  finca,  which  we 
found  well  planted  with  rubber,  cacao,  coffee,  corn,  and  l)ananas,  all  •rrowinfr  well. 


Krofit  tlio  iitica  sovt'ral  t'X|)lurin<;  (‘xciirsions  wtuv  tiii<lortakt‘ii. 
TIk'so  all  itrovod  futile  aiul  were  attended  with  eonsidenihle  hardshi]). 
Kollowinj;  the  courses  of  small  rivers,  wadin*;  over  slipiterv  rocks, 
throiijrh  sudden  ((tiick- 
sands.  then  cutting  their 
way  throdgh  the  dense  un¬ 
dergrowth  and  jungle  where 
they  scart'd  uj)  wild  tur¬ 
keys,  sttw  the  recently  occu- 
]ded  l)edof  a  niountitin  lion 
and  tracks  of  the  ‘‘gua- 
gua,’’  wit  hout  lindingt  races 
of  coal,  hecame  disheart¬ 
ening.  The  captain  of  the 
schooner  hcciime  ill  with 
fever  when  they  arrived  at 
Xtupii,  itnd  in  a  few  dtiys 
the  rciuiiining  niemhers  of 
the  party  tilso  succunihed. 

I’rovisions  hecame  scarce, 
and  iinally,onSeptemt)ero, 

Mr.  Wadleigh  decidt'd  to 
return  to  Patiama.  Thetrip 
from  XiKjui  to  Panama,  at- 
tendi'd  with  a  severe  storm 
and  occasional  dead  cahns, 
with  tilt'  leaders  of  the 
ptirty  down  with  fever,  wtis 
it  trying  one. 

In  concluding  his  r(‘port 
Mr.  Wiidl(‘igh  sjiys: 


Tlicrc  is  llo  (|UC.s|ion  ulioul  the  oCCOSITK  TIIK  .moctii  of  TIIK  Xfoct  KIVER. 
market  fur  ilie  coal,  botli  north  t ol.o.M iti.v. 

ami  ."<011111  I'lirllli'r  liroslu'etin"  massive  natural  of  samistoiio  fonaation  kxiks  out 

'  '  *  ~  to  .sea  ami  lemis  a  peeiiliar  oharm  and  fascination  to  the 

would  have  to  lit"  done  to  discover  natural  lieauty  of  the  place. 

how  tiiiieli  coal  is  availaltle  and 

wind  Iter  tin*  lieds  do  or  do  not  lie  iiitder  the  floor  of  the  (.'atica  Valley  as  well  as  the 
hills.  If  coal  is  found  in  suHicieiil  (iiiatility  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  opinion  that  tin* 
investment  would  jtay. 

Iteitardiiit:  the  timber  it  is  salt*  to  say  that  there  is  a  lartte  amount  of  it  available  and 
valuable,  both  on  the  coiiee.ssion  and  to  the  north  of  it.  I'or  this  there  is  also  an 
assured  marktd.  In  order,  however,  to  jro  into  this  busine.ss  concessions  would  have 
to  be  obtained  at  onc«‘.  There  an*  also  other  valuable  vetietable  jtrodiicts  on  the  coii- 
c(“ssiott.  ivory  nuts,  vanilla,  rtiblt'r.  cinchona,  <“tc  .  and  anythius;  could  be  ^rowit  there. 
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WITH  the  slojiiiii  ‘“To  Foster  Foivijrii  Tnule’’  riiijiiiif;  cU'arly 
(hroiifili  all  the  addresses  and  disenssioiis,  the  Aineriean 
Maiuifaeturers’  h^xport  Assoeiation  hidd  its  third  animal 
convention  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Septembi'r  20  to  21, 
1912,  at  Hotel  Astor,  in  Xew  York  City.  Over  I'jU  of  the  biiifiest 
manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  Cnited  States  or  their  repre- 
s(>ntatives  attended  the  sessions  which  wc'n*  broujiht  to  a  fittiiif;  close 
with  a  baiujuet  on  Saturday  nif;ht,  Septi'inber  21.  Viewed  from 
every  standjioint,  this  convc'ution  was  by  far  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  organization,  and  tlu*  results  of  its  delih(*rations, 
of  the  sound  advice  olferc'd  by  the  sjaaikers  and  delejjates,  will  doubt- 
l(*ss  have  a  far-r(‘aehin<i  ellect  in  tlu*  fields  of  comnieree  and  trade. 
Cnstinted  jiraise  is  due  Mr.  Henry  T.  Wills,  the  ener<j:etie  secretary 
of  the  association,  who  labored  hard  and  constantly  to  make  this 
‘tatherinj;  interestin<r,U><“"‘*Ii<*i**l>  (‘flVctive.  Xo  better  evidence 
of  tlie  successful  realization  of  his  efforts  need  he  mentioned  than  that 
the  representatives  who  »;athered  for  the  m{*(‘tin<;  were  in  constant 
attendance  at  the  sessions,  displayed  a  <;enuine  earnestness  of  jmr- 
j)ose,  and,  at  the^bampu't  whieh  brou<rht  the  convention  to  an  end, 
expressed  thorou<rh  delifjht  and  enthusiasm  at  the  splendid  array  of 
notable  speakers. 

The  subjects  jiresented  at  tlie  different  sessions  of  the  convention 
were  chosen  very  candidly  and  covered  every  phase  of  the  Uni  ted  States 
foreifrn-tnule  development.  Foreijin  credits,  banking;  facilities  ami 
exchan"e,  shipments,  and  tariffs,  w(‘re  amon<i:  tlu*  subjects  discussed. 
With  eipial  consideration  were  the  list  of  spc'akc'is  seh'eted,  each  b(>in<; 
a  reco^nizi'tl  authority  in  Ids  jiarticular  field  of  impiirv.  Business  men 
from  the  United  States  and  from  the'  commercial  centers  of  Latin 
America  and  Europi*,  versed  in  the  science'  of  trade  throu};h  years  of 
practical  expi'iie'nce,  (lovernment  officials  who  for  yeai-s  have  studied 
the  relations  of  the  (lOVernment  to  trade  and  commerce,  were  num- 
Ix'red  among  tlu'  spe'akers.  Eacli  had  sonu'thing  worth  while  to 
say  and  each  offered  jiractical  advice  and  suggestions  in  a  ch'ar, 
forceful,  and  convincing  manner. 

Farticularh'  at  tlie  closing  dinner  on  Saturday  night,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  and  speakc'rs  took  full  advantage  of  the  ojiportunity 
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to  iiulicalo  to  tho  association  the  vast  possibilities  in  the  development 
of  the  nation’s  forei<;n  trade*  by  tho  establishment  of  more  adeepiate 
shippinj;  facilities  in  order  to  reaj)  its  just  share  of  the*  benefits  aeeniinj; 
from  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Time  and  ajxain  the 
sj)e'akers  were  interrtijeted  by  vifiorous  ajeplause  and  demonstrations 
of  approval,  as  some  sound  doctrine  of  policy  was  urj^ed,  or  a  defect 
in  the  jeresent  system  pointeal  out,  or  jeerhaps  an  im|)rovement  in  the 
existiiifi  conditions  su<;f;ested. 

Whether  at  the  meethi'ts  or  at  the  dinm'r,  there  was  one  point 
which  seemed  to  (‘nt(‘r  into  nearly  all  of  the  addresses  and  which  must 
have  left  an  indelible  im])ress  u])on  the  nunds  of  the  delegates  jn-es- 
ent — men  representing  the  big  business  interests  of  nearly  every 
State  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  and  a  total  wealth  of  Sl,000,()()(),()00. 
That  point  was  tin*  frequent  recurrence  to  tin*  wonderful  resources 
and  remarkable  ])otentialities  of  the  Latin  American  countrh's  and 
of  the  limitless  pos.sibilities  for  trade  extension  with  them.  Xo 
matter  what  ])articular  phase  of  commercial  development  was  under 
consideration,  Latin  America  loomed  laige  and  cons|)icuous  as  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  future  business  of  the  Ihnted  States.  Time 
and  again  the  growing  soeial  relations  with  our  sister  nations  to  tho 
south  were  ha])pily  referred  to.  It  was,  indeeil,  gratif\nng  to  note 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  several  delegates  from  the  Latin  American 
countries,  as  eonvex'ed  in  their  s])eeches,  were  no  less  enthusiastic 
in  their  expressions  of  a  desire  to  build  U])  a  broatler  and  more  gen¬ 
eral  intercourse  with  the  rnited  States  than  were  the  expressions  of 
the  delegates  from  the  United  States.  In  fact,  tlie  spirit  of  Pan 
Americanism  was  ([uitc  clearly  defined  as  a  recurrent  link  in  the 
chain  of  trade  expansion  between  the  American  nations. 

The  serious  work  of  the  convention  began  with  the  morning  session 
of  Friday,  September  20,  at  10  o’clock.  Mr.  W.  B.  (’anipbell,  the 
president  of  the  association,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  but  reserved 
his  formal  address  until  the  afternoon  session.  Listed  on  the  ])ro- 
gram  of  speakers  for  that  day  were  the  following:  Mr.  Archibald  J. 
Wolfe,  special  agent  Department  of  (’ommerce  and  Labor,  who 
discussed  the  foreign  credit  ])roblem;  Mr.  J.  A.  Cristin,  late  manager 
German  Trans-Atlantic  Bank,  (’ity  of  Mexico,  wlio  urged  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  foreign  credit  bank  agency  :  Mr.  G.  Vintgchger,  director 
of  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York,  who  s|)oke  on  Russian  trade 
possibilities;  Mr.  A.  II.  Baldwin,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
J)omestic  rommerce;  Mr.  William  E.  Peck,  president  Exporters  and 
Importers’  Association;  Mr.  L.  J.  Lewerv;  Mr.  llarrv  W.  Van  Dvke; 
Mr.  George  S.  Atwood,  secretary  American  Associatu>n  of  (’ommerce 
and  Trade,  Berlin;  and  Senor  Don  Pedro  Rafael  Rincones,  consul 
general  of  Venezuela  in  New  York  City.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  association,  opportunity  was  afforded  Mr.  Harry  O.  Sandberg, 
delegate  from  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  discuss  the  work  and 
scope  of  that  institution  and  to  point  out  the  unusual  opportunities 
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prosentiiif;  tlicmselvc's  to  inamifaclunMs  for  olitaiiiinjr  a  larj'cr  sliaro 
of  tlio  "rowiiifi  coinnuMcc  of  laitin  Ainc'iica,  with  tlu*  opoiiing  of  the 
Panama  ('anal,  and  ospocially  with  tlioso  coiintrios  honhaing  on  tin* 
Pacilic  Ocoan. 

Tlu‘  attendance  at  the  afternoon  session  on  Friday  taxed  the 
capacity  of  the  hall.  Mr.  (’ainphell,  of  the  Ih'ikins,  ('ainphell  ('o., 
('incinnati,  Ohio,  |)resid(“nt  of  the  organization,  delivi'red  his  address, 
reviewing  the  work  of  tlie  association  for  the  past  year  and  devoted 
consideral)le  attention  to  tlie  investigation  of  the  foreign-freiglit 
question,  more  ])articularly  to  foreign  shipping. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  tlu*  following: 
I’resident,  lion.  William  ('.  Pedfield,  Memher  of  (’ongress  from  the 
fifth  district  of  New  York:  first  vice  i)resident.  M.  de  Moreira.  of 
-lohn  lioyle  (Inc. ).  Xew  York  :  second  vice  ])resid(‘nt ,().  W.  Smith,  (d' 
Parke,  Davis  &  ('o..  New  ^'ork;  third  vice  ])resident,  W.  .1.  Marsden. 
of  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  (’o..  New  ’i'oik:  treasur(‘r,  II.  L. 
(lemherling,  of  Sherwin-Williams  ('o..  Newark.  N.  Because  of 
Mr.  Bedfield’s  oflicial  position  as  a  Memher  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  l)elieved  that  the  association  will  now 
enter  upon  a  more  vigorous  campaign  and  make  its  influence  moi(' 
forcibly  felt  during  the  coming  year  than  ('ver  hefon*. 

At  the  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Se])temher  21,  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  over  200  sat  down  at  small  tables,  in  groups  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  delegates,  to  listen  to  the  sound,  practical,  and  frcapiently 
ekxpu'nt  and  hrilliant  remarks  of  the  distinguished  guests.  There 
were  also  present  on  this  occasion  many  of  tin*  foreign  <lelegates  who 
were  on  their  way  to  attend  the  Fifth  Int(*rnaf ional  (’ongress  of 
('hamlx'rs  of  ('ommerce  in  Boston.  The  hampiet  was  o|)en('d  with 
an  appropriate  address  by  the  president-elect.  Hon.  William  ('.  Red- 
field.  He  was  followc'd  by  Hon.  Evan  E.  Young,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  his  post  as  rnitc'd  State's  minister  to  Ecuador  to 
assunu'  the  dutic's  of  fori'ign  advisor  to  tlu'  Depart nu'ut  of  .State. 
Mr.  Young  read  tlu'  spe'ech  prepared  by  Hon.  Huntington  Wilson, 
the  Assistant  Sc'cn'tarv  of  State,  who  found  it  impossihh'  at  the  last 
moment  to  atteml.  Secretaiv  Wilson  made  a  plea  foi'  closer  rela¬ 
tions  and  better  understanding  with  the  Eatin-.Vmeiican  count ric's. 
Mr.  Young  was  followed  by  (*x-Minister  to  Argentina  Hon.  (’harles 
H.  .Sherrill,  who  also  ('inphasize'd  the  importance  of  cordial  relations 
with  Latin  America  as  a  means  for  developing  a  broa<ler  exchange 
of  commercial  and  social  intercourse.  Hon.  William  Sulz(*r,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  (’onimitt('('  on  Foieign  Adairs,  Unitc'd  States  House  of 
Representatives,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  need  of  more  adc'fpiate  shipping  facilities  and  upon  Pan 
American  affairs.  He  rc'iterated  the  urgent  ne('d  for  a  consistently 
cordial  and  sympathetic  course  of  conduct  in  our  relations  with 
Latin-Anu'rican  countries  and  touched  upon  the  gn'at  possibilities 
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DINNER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS'  EXPORT  ASSOCIATION,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1912,  HOTEL  ASTOR,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

Among  the  principal  speakers  on  this  occasion  were:  Hon.  Evan  E.  Young,  foreign  advisor  to  the  Department  of  State;  Congressman  William  C.  Redfleld,  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  association;  Congressman  William  Sulzer;  Hon.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  ex-minister  to  Argentina;  Count  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  of  Brazil;  and  A.  H. 
Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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for  trade*  expansion  which  will  resnlt  from  the  openin';:  of  the  Panama 
('anal. 

Count  Candido  Mendes  de  ^Vlmeida,  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  was 
the  next  speaker.  Count  Mendes  is  the  managing  editor  of  tin; 
Jornal  do  Brasil,  published  at  Bio,  and  a  lawyer  of  considerahle 
prominence  in  the  Brazilian  capital.  He  is  here  to  attend  several 
congresses  as  delegate,  and  pronounced  a  most  felicitous  speech  at 
this  dinner.  Speaking  in  English,  the  Count  advocated  a  more 
intimate  association  between  his  country  and  this,  and  pointed  out 
the  stead}’  growth  in  the  business  between  the  two  nations.  He 
stated  that  the  people  of  his  country  not  only  desired  but  were  even 
anxious  to  effect  a  broader  interchange  of  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  Count  was  vigorously  a])plauded  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  which  was  so  truly  Pan  American  in  sentiment.  Count 
Almeida  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Baldwin,  who  outlined  the  scope 
and  work  of  the  new  department  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
of  which  he  is  the  chief.  Mr.  B.  W.  Shoninger,  jiresident  American 
Chamber  of  ('ommeree  of  Paris,  France,  concluded  the  list  of  sj)eakers 
with  some  timely  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  manufacturers  and 
exporters. 


FIFTEENTH  CONGRESS  ON 
HYGIENE  AND  DEMOG¬ 
RAPHY 


TIIK  Fiftoonth  Intcrimtional  ('on^ress  on  Ilygione  nini  Doiuog- 
rapliy  has  now  passed  into  liistory.  For  nearly  a  whole 
week,  from  September  23  to  Se])teml)er  2S,  1012,  the 
master  minds  in  medical  science,  sanitation,  and  ])reventive 
medicine  to  the  numher  of  3,000  assembled  at  the  various  auditori¬ 
ums  in  Washington  and  gave  to  the  world  the  knowledge  gained 
through  years  of  study  and  ex])eriment  on  the  ((uestions  of  how 
to  i)reserve  and  ])rolong  life  and  wii)e  out  disease.  It  was  the  lirst 
congress  ever  held  outside  of  Eu- 
roi)e  during  the  GO  years  of  the 
organization’s  existence,  and  s])e- 
cial  credit  is  due  Dr.  J ohn  S.  Fulton , 
professor  of  state  medicine.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  Baltimore, 

Md.,  the  secretary  general  of  the 
congress,  and  his  able  staff  of 
assistants  for  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  they  arranged  all  the  d('- 
tails  of  this  great  gathering  and 
for  the  careful  consideration  dis¬ 
played  in  looking  after  the  comfort, 
convenience,  and  entertainment 
of  the  delegates  in  attendance. 

The  imj)ortancc  of  this  congress 
to  the  civilized  world  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  That  the  hu-  sn.  nox  jo.vQi  ix  iu-'.hx.\ri)o  (  ai.vo, 

man  race  the  woild  0\  er  W  ill  profit  Minlstor  of  Coslii  lUca  at  Washington,  who  rppre- 
by  the  new  scientific  discoveries  sc.  te.l  his  oountry  at  the  congress. 

can  not  be  doubted.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  interesting  devel¬ 
opments  in  some  of  the  established  medical  theories  as  announced 
by  the  world’s  greatest  hygienic  exjierts  at  this  gathering  will  jilay 
an  imjiortant  part  in  the  steady  advance  of  science.  From  the 
ver>'  first  discussion  at  the  opening  plenarv'  session  until  the  last 
statement  was  uttered  at  the  final  session  on  the  closing  day  the 
delegates  were  deeply  engrossed  in  the  enlightening  jiroceedings,  and 
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not  infrequently  were  they  startled  at  some  of  the  theories  and  facts 
revealed  In*  the  s])eakers. 

As  a  result  of  this  ecuigress  the  scientific  world  will  have  much 

food  for  thought  in  its  endeavor 
to  reconcile  the  newer  doctrines 
laid  down  at  this  gathering  by 
prominent  medical  men  from  the 
Old  and  the  Xew  World  with  the 
old-established  theories,  while 
agencies  active  in  the  fields  of 
hygiene  and  demograi)hy  will  be 
enabled  to  continue  their  human¬ 
itarian  services  better  equi])ped 
and  along  more  progressive  ami 
advanced  lines  than  heretofore. 

The  ])lace  of  meeting  for  the 
sixteenth  international  congress 
in  101.5  will  ])robably  be  Moscow, 


Photo  by  l!arrls-K\%  injr. 

SR.  DON  ROMULO  S.  NAON, 

Minister  of  Argentina  at  Washington,  who  represented  his 
country  at  the  Congress. 

Russia.  Though  invitations  were 
extended  from  San  Francisco  and 
Brazil,  neither  of  these  could  consist¬ 
ently  be  accepted  because  of  the 
custom  of  not  holding  two  succes¬ 
sive  congresses  on  the  same  side  of 
the  ocean. 

The  universal  appreciation  of  the 
im])ortance  of  this  gathering  needs 
no  better  proof  than  the  fact  that 
nearly  every*  recognized  nation  from 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  globe 
accepted  the  invitation  to  be  re])re- 
sented,  and  most  of  them  sent  their 
leading  scientists.  About  30  distinct  countries  res])onded  through 
their  delegates,  to  the  address  of  welcome,  and*  Latin  America  was 


I’luRo  by  Hurns-Kwing'. 

SR.  DON  CARLOS  MARIA  DE  PENA, 

Minister  of  Uruguay  at  Washington,  who  represented 
his  country  at  the  Congress. 
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Vhoto  by  Harris-Fwinsr. 


MONS.  SOLON  MENOS, 

Minister  of  Haiti  at  Washington,  who  represented  his 
country  at  the  Congress. 

South  America:  Argentina,  Bo¬ 
livia,  Brazil,  (’hile,  ('osta  Rica, 
(’uba,  Dominican  Republic, 
l^ciuulor,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  Venezuela.  The 
ollicial  delegates  from  this  gi’oup 
of  countries  present  at  the  con¬ 
gress  were:  a\rgentina,  II.  E., 

Sr.  Don  Romulo  S.  Na6n;  Bo¬ 
livia,  Dr.  Nestor  Morales  Villa- 
photoby  Harris-KwiiiK.  200 ;  Brazll,  Dr.  Afredo  da 

SR.  DON  JOAQUIN  MENDEZ,  Grapa  Couto  and  Dr.  Cassio 

Minister  of  Guatemala  at  Washington,  who  represented  his  Barbosa  de  Rezendej  Chile, 
countryattheCongress. 

sola  and  Surg.  Maj.  Luis  A,  Figueroa;  Costa  Rica,  H.  E.,  Sr,  Don 
Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo;  ('uba.  Dr.  Federico  Torralbas  and  Dr.  Jos6 


cons])icuous  in  the  long  array  of  nations.  No  less  than  15  of  the 
re])ublics  of  the  southern  hemisphere  designated  special  delegates  or 
instructed  their  di])lomatic  rejiresentatives  at  Washington  to  atteiul. 

Euro]ie  was  very  much  in  evidence  _ 

with  noted  scientists  from  Austria- 
Ilungar}', Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 

Germany,  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 

Scotland,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy, 

Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Turkey.  From  far-olf  Australia, 

Siam,  and  Japan  came  also  distin¬ 
guished  delegates.  And  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  nearly  every 
State  of  the  United  States  was  re])re- 
sented,  as  was  also  Canada  and  the 
followin<r  countries  of  Central  and 
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A.,  (’lurk;  Dominican  Republic,  II.  E.,  Sr.  Don  Francisco  J.  Pey- 
iiado;  Ecuador,  Dr.  (’.  L.  Andrade;  Guatemala,  II.  E.,  vSr.  Don 

.  Joaquin  !M6ndoz;  jllaiti,  II.  E. 

Eduardo 

Francis  Valenzuela;  Panama, 
H.  E.,  Sr.  Don  Ricardo  Arias; 
Peru,  Dr.  Julius  Gastisburu  and 
Dr.  R.  E.  Ribeyio;  Uruguay,  II. 
E.,  Sr.  Don  ('arlos  Maria  de  Pena, 
Dr.  Hecerro  de  Bengoa,  and  Dr. 
jjk  Manuel  Albo;  Venezuela,  Dr. 

David  Lobo. 

The  scheme  of  the  progr.ampro- 
vided  four  plenary  sessions  consist- 
of  general 


Oliver,  Univei-sity  of  Durham 
('ollege  of  Medicine,  Newcastle, 

Ihigland,  announced  to  the  world 
that  he  had  discovered  a  chemi¬ 
cal  which  will  reduce  the  number 
of  mine  explosions.  This  chemi¬ 
cal,  he  asserted,  absorbs  coal 
dust,  one  of  the  principal  factors 
in  mhie  explosions.  At  the  sec¬ 
ond  plenary  session  Dr.  Jaccjucs  Bertillon,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
municipal  statistics,  Paris,  famed  as  the  world’s  greatest  statis- 


SR.  DON  FRANCISCO  J.  PEYNADO, 


Minister  of  the  Dominiean  Republic  at  tVashington  who 
represcnteii  his  country  at  the  Congress. 
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tician,  announced  that  after  having  divided  professional  and  occu¬ 
pational  humanity  into  3  major  groujis  and  729  subgroujis  for  tlic 
study  of  tlie  diseases  which  claim 
victories  in  all  lines  of  human  ('ii- 
d(*avor,  he  was  convinced  that 
agricult  urists  are  the  healthiest  class 
of  peojile  and  liquor  dealers  the 
most  sickly.  Tin*  third  general 
meeting  had  as  its  speaker  Dr.  Max 
lluhner,  of  the  Kdnigl.  Friedrich 
Wilhelms  Universitiit,  Berlin,  and 
])r('sident  of  the  Permanent  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  of  the  Con- 
gn'ssi's  of  Hygiene  and  Demog¬ 
raphy.  Dr.  Kidmer  announeed 
to  humanity  that  the  dread  of 
hunger  is  one  of  the  greatest 


PliHtH  hy  HurHs-Kwin^. 

DR.  FEDP:RIC0  TORRALRAS  of  the  CUBAN 
DEI.EGATION. 


factors  in  the  development  of 
socialism.  The  fourth  and  last 
])lenary  session  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  Frederieh  Zahn,  director 
of  the  Bavarian  Statistical  Office, 
Munich,  (Jermany.  Dr.  Zahn 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
conservation  of  the  energy  of 

DR.  JOSE  A.  CI.ARK  OF  THE  CUBAN  DELEGATION.  .  ,  ,  , 

women  is  the  greatest  problem 
before  the  nations.  Inthls  connection  he  upheld  the  national  working¬ 
men’s  insurance  legislation  as  one  of  the  best  means  which  a 
nation  can  emjiloy  in  conserving  the  energies  of  its  working  forces. 
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The  specific  discussions,  however,  and  the  closer  study  of  the  many 
hygienic  problems  took  place  in  the  meetings  of  the  nine  various 

sections  previously  referred  to, 
Kach  section,  moreover,  con¬ 
tained  from  5  to  10  lectures 
daily,  so  that  every  general 
topic  was  given  careful  atten¬ 
tion  and  ample  consideration. 
And  it  was  in  these  sectional 
meetbigs  that  the  greatest  dis- 
eov(>ries  were  annouticed  and 


DR.  EDUARDO  LICEAGA,  OF  THE  MEXICAN 
DELEGATION. 


where  the  uiterest  of  the  delegates 
was  mostly  centered.  These  small 
groups  discussed  microbiology,  die¬ 
tetics,  infant  hygiene,  occupational 
hygiene,  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases.  State  and  municipal  hy¬ 
giene,  traffic  and  transportation 
hygii'ne,  military,  naval,  and  tropical 
hygiene  and  demography.  The 
limitations  of  this  article  precliuh^ 
the  further  discussion  of  the  many 
features  brought  out  at  these  ses¬ 
sions.  Sale  it  is  to  assert,  however, 
that  seldom  have  so  many  and 
varied  questions  of  vital  interest 
to  human  welfare,  and  particularly 
to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  come 


under  the  scrutiny  of  such  notable  n.i.toi.y  Munis  kwiuk. 

scientists  as  gathered  in  Washington  na.  j.  e.  Mexican 

for  this  congress. 

The  social  side  of  the  congress  proved  to  be  as  pleasing  and  enter¬ 
taining  on  its  part  as  did  the  serious  work  prove  absorbing  and 
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instructive.  Chief  among  the  events  which  were  enjoyed  by  the 
delegates  was  a  garden  party,  on  the  lawn  of  the  \Vliite  House,  ten¬ 
dered  by  the  President  o|f  the 
United  States.  A  grand  public 
reception  at  the  new  National  Mu¬ 
seum  afforded  the  visitors  an  oj)- 
portunity  to  meet  each  other  and 
become  better  acquainted;  excur¬ 
sion  trips  to  historic  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  and  down  the  Potomac  Piver 
were  among  the  other  pleasures 
arranged. 

In  connection  with  thiscongress, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  re¬ 
markable  exhibition  on  health 
which  was  disjdayed  at  the  exhi¬ 
bition  building  diagonally  across 
from  the  Pan  American  I'nion. 


DR.  BECERRO  DE  BENGOA,  OF  THE  URU¬ 
GUAYAN  DELEGATION. 


In  this  building  there  was  jire- 
sented  a  striking  and  concrete  ex¬ 
position  of  fundamental  hygienic 
princijdes  and  their  jiractical  meth¬ 
ods  of  application.  Exjiressions 
of  ajqiroval  and  jiraise  were  con¬ 
stantly  voiced  at  this  comjirehen- 
sive  exhibit  of  health-conducive 
apparatus,  of  miniature  models  and 
life-size  disjdays,  of  jiractical  dem¬ 
onstrations,  and  of  ingenious  de- 
A-ices,  all  serving  the  common 
purpose  of  emphasizing  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  hygiene  and  eugenics  as 
ajiplied  to  every-day  life  and  show¬ 
ing  the  value  and  advanced  meth- 
DR.  DAVID  LOBO,  Tim  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  ods  of  j  gathering  vital  statistics. 

For  this  feature  of  the  congress 
much  praise  is  due  the  director  of  exhibition,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Scher- 
eschewsky,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service. 


Photo  by  Hurris-Kwin^. 
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The  now  oflioors  of  tlio  congress  an*  jnvsidont,  Dr.  Ilonrv  P. 
Walcott,  Boston,  ^lassachusetts;  secretary  general.  Dr.  John  S. 
Fulton,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  honorary  jnvsidents,  for  United 
States,  President  William  II.  Taft;  for  France,  Dr.  L.  Chantemesse, 
Paris;  for  Germany,  Dr.  August  Gartner;  for  Xoi-way,  Prof.  Alex. 
Holst,  ('hristiania,  Norway;  for  Ja])an,  Prof.  S.  Kitsato;  for  Mexico, 
Dr.  Eduardo  Liceaga:  for  .Spain,  Dr.  Vincente,  Madrid,  |)ersonal 
re  present  at  he  of  King  Alphonso;  for  Denmark,  Prof.  T.  Madsen, 
('o[)eidiagen;  for  England,  .Sir  Thomas  Oliyer,  Newcastle:  also  Dr. 
Gem-ge  Eyert,  Berlin;  Col.  William  Gorgas,  United  States;  Prof.  F. 
Loelller,  Germany:  Director  Lucien  March,  general  statistician  of 
Franc(‘.  Honorary  yice  ])r('sidents  an*  Surg.  Gen.  Rupert  Blue, 
I’nited  States  Public  Health  and  Marine- Hospital  .Seryice,  and  Dr. 
Herman  S.  Biggs,  of  New  York  City. 


A  MEXICAN  EXCURSION  TO 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  ^ 

TIIKKP]  art*  few  iulluences  in  the  development  of  closer  inter¬ 
course  between  nations,  and  in  making;  for  better  undor- 
stantliii"  anti  more  intimate  acquaintance  between  tbeir 
respective  peoples,  than  the  interchange  of  visits  between 
the  representative  men  of  various  ctmntries.  The  friendly  visit  of 
a  delefiation  of  citizens  from  one  countrv  to  another  at  once  aflbrds 
the  splendid  o])portunity  of  bindinjj  friendships,  of  learning  about 
the  manners  anti  customs  of  the  nation,  anti  of  becomiri"  familiar 
with  the  contlitions  t)f  that  particular  countrv.  This  first-haml 
information  thus  fiainetl  through  personal  contact  and  observation 
tends  to  create  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  both  host 
and  guest,  which  bect)mes  a  potent  factor  in  tlie  promotion  of  closer 
ties,  social  anti  commercial. 

A  notable  example  of  this  exchange  of  courtesies  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bulletin  through  a  communication  from  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  that  progressive  city.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  It  ajipears  that  on  August  17,  1912,  there  arrived  at  that 
city  a  group  of  gentlemen  representing  the  leading  professional, 
business,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of  Tabasco,  Mexico — 
a  delegation  on  a  friendly  visit  which  had  for  its  ostensible  ])urpose 
the  strengthening  of  tlie  bonds  of  sympath}"  and  union  between  the 
two  countries,  and  the  increasing  of  the  commercial  exchange  between 
these  two  States.  The  sentiments  of  friendship  and  respect  which 
were  constantly  voiced  by  the  welcome  visitors  and  their  genial 
hosts  can  not  but  help  being  a  powerful  factor  in  elfecting  the  closest 
harmony  and  union  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The 
expressions  voiced  indicated  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  great  countr}'  of  Mexico  to  maintain  the 
strong  traditional  ties  of  peace  and  friendship  wliich  have  for  so  long 
characterized  the  social  and  commercial  intercourse  of  these  two 
countries. 

Planned  in  this  same  spirit  of  improving  the  opportunity  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  closer  relationship  between  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
immense  territory  comprising  the.  western  half  of  the  Imited  States 
and  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama,  a  similar 
fraternal  visit  is  now  being  arranged  by  the  Galveston  Commercial 
Association,  of  Galveston,  Texas.  According  to  their  preliminary 
announcement  it  is  anticipated  that  these  representatives  of  American 
commercial  life  will  leaA^e  Galveston  early  in  the  month  of  November 
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TYPICAL  OFFICE  BUILDING,  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

DurinR  August  last  a  delegation  of  representative  Mexicans  were  the  guests  of  this  city.  The  call 
was  one  of  friendship,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  closer  intercourse  between  the  neigh¬ 
boring  countries. 
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and  will  make  an  extended  visit  to  the  Republics  of  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 

It  is  the  ardent  hope  of  this  institution  that  this  visit  of  the  re]>re- 
sentatives  from  Tabasco  to  Texas  and  the  contemplated  tour  of  the 
Galveston  Commercial  Association  to  Central  America,  will  but 
serve  as  an  impetus  for  similar  excursions  emanatinf'  from  every 
section  of  Latin  America,  and,  in  turn,  that  the  representative 
interests  of  the  United  States  should  continue  in  a  more  extensive 
fashion  their  trips  and  tours  to  the  countries  embraced  in  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

The  Bulletin  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Ed.  R.  Henry,  the  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Forth  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  followin';  ac¬ 
count  of  the  visit  of  these  fjentlemen  from  Tabasco  and  the  reception 
and  entertainment  offered  them  during  their  stay  in  Texas. 

“The  party  of  Tabasco  (Mexico)  merchants  and  ])lanters,  on  tour 
of  the  leading  cities  of  Texas,  reached  Fort  Worth  Saturday,  August 
17,  at  12  noon.  The  party  came  in  over  the  interurban  and  went 
directly  to  the  hotel,  where  they  were  met  by  a  reception  committee 
from  the  chamber  of  commerce,  headed  by  President  Carter  and 
Secretary  McCormack. 

“The  party  is  visiting  Texas  cities  for  the  pur])ose  of  studying 
agriculture  and  live-stock  raising,  and  in  Fort  Worth  their  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  stock  yards  and  packmg  houses.  The  Mexicans 
belong  to  the  Planters  and  Merchants’  Association  of  Tabasco,  and  are 
all  men  of  wealth,  education,  and  influence.  The  women  of  the  party 
were  left  at  Galveston,  while  the  men  made  a  tour  of  the  leading  cities. 

“Dr.  Adolfo  Ferrer,  head  of  the  delegation  and  spokesman,  just 
after  the  party  arrived  here,  said : 

“We  are  here  chiefly  to  study  more  modern  methods  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 
Our  soil  is  rich,  and  the  products  that  can  be  grown  are  unlimited,  but  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  modern  agriculture.  There  are  not  more  than  20  plows  in  u.«e  in  our 
country.  We  wish  to  get  more  benefit  from  our  wonderful  soil. 

“Our  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  increasing  rapidly.  We  are  becoming  a  great 
banana  State,  although  the  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Ours  is  a  cattle-growing 
country,  too,  and  that  is  why  we  are  so  interested  in  coming  to  Fort  Worth,  which 
is  the  great  packing  center  of  the  Southwest.  We  desire  to  get  in  close  touch  with 
your  i)acking-house  officials  and  your  stock-yards  firms.  There  is  a  great  o])portu- 
nity  for  Fort  Worth  to  get  our  cattle  and  then  sell  us  the  manufactured  ])roducts. 

“At  1  o’clock  the  party  was  tendered  a  luncheon  at  the  Westbrook 
Hotel  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  at  which  all  members  of  the 
Mexican  party,  14  in  number,  were  present,  consisting  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  Dr.  Adolfo  Ferrer,  president  of  the  excursion  and  leader 
of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  Tabasco;  Lie  Manuel  Garcia-Jurado, 
delegate  of  the  Tabasco  State  government;  Prof.  Jose  Graham  Ponz: 
Romulo  Calzada,  Pedro  Tur,  Aristeo  Gonzalez,  Salustino  Abreu, 
Francisco  Armengol,  Joaquin  Pedrero,  Adolfo  P.  Gaul,  Manuel 
Palavincini,  Ignacio  Ilian,  Ulysees  Balboa,  and  a  ])hotographer. 
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'‘After  the  luncheon  the  party  visited  a  number  of  business  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  cit}',  getting  acquainted  with  the  leading  business 
men,  ami  after  an  hour  or  two  of  this  were  escorted  to  the  magnificent 
new  home  of  the  Fort  Worth  Elks,  where  they  s])ent  about  an  hour 
meeting  other  Fort  Worth  men,  enjoying  the  ])rivileges  of  the  club. 
Mr.  Peter  J^e  Jordy,  assistant  secretary  of  the  club,  a  native-born 
Cuban,  was  of  much  assistance  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  manj’  points  of  interest  about  the  club  to  those  gentle¬ 
men  whose  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  somewhat  limited. 

“After  leaving  the  Elks  Club  the  visitors  returned  to  their  hotel 
for  a  much  needed  hour’s  rest,  and  then  were  taken  to  the  River 
Crest  Club,  the  new  country  club,  situated  on  a  commanding  site 
overlooking  the  city,  with  many  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  surround¬ 
ing  it.  At  the  dinner  the  Fort  Worth  business  men  ])rcsent  enjoyed 
the  sj)eech  in  Spanish  of  Mr.  Jurado,  which  was  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Ferrer,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  wonderful  energy' 
and  progressiveness  displayed  by  this  country  is  startling  the  world 
to-dav,  and  to  study  the  energj'  of  the  United  States  was  largely  what 
brought  them  to  Texas,  adding  that  the  ])lanters,  at  the  request  of 
President  Madero,  had  come  to  Texas  to  study  agriculture.  Inci¬ 
dentally  their  visit  was  serving  as  a  trade  excursion,  and  their  party 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  sj)eak  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
Tabasco,  of  the  opening  of  Port  Frontera,  and  of  the  natural  and 
geographical  advantages  of  their  State.  The  Mexicans  of  this  party 
are  very  fond  of  President  Madero. 

“Dr.  Ferrer  was  em])hatic  in  the  statement  that  American  prop¬ 
erty  and  investment  in  Mexico  are  safe,  and  that  those  who  own 
property  in  Mexico  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  protected.  The 
final  victory  of  President  Madero  is  but  a  few  months  removed,  he 
says,  and  then  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  heard. 

“President  Madero,  while  cam])aigning  before  he  was  elected,  made 
a  trip  into  Tabasco.  He  promised  that  in  the  event  he  was  chosen 
president  he  would  give  the  Tabasco  people  a  port,  and  he  did  so  as 
soon  as  he  was  installed.  According  to  Dr.  Ferrer,  $1,600,000  was 
spent  in  the  work  there,  and  vessels  can  now  take  22  feet  of  water 
instead  of  8  in  Frontera. 

“Tabasco  is  about  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  about  120,000 
people.  Frontera  is  a  city  of  4,000  people,  while  San  Juan  Baptista, 
the  Capitol  city,  has  about  20,000  people. 

“The  people  in  that  State  arc  awakening  to  the  need  of  American 
education,  and  the  trip  to  this  State  was  made  in  order  that  the  men, 
all  of  whom  excepting  one  are  lawyers  or  wealthy  planters,  might 
study  American  methods  of  agriculture.  The  farmers  of  Tabasco 
are  turning  their  attention  to  raising  cotton  and  garden  stuffs.  The 
wealthier  planters  raise  in  the  main  bananas,  rubber,  coca  plant, 
coffee,  and  pineapples.  Closer  trade  relations  between  Texas  and 
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To  effect  broader  trade  relations  between  the  Southwest  and  the  Central  American  Republics,  a 
trade  excursion  will  leave  Galveston  early  in  November  wlilch  will  include  visits  to  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 
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Tabasco  were  pledged  over  the  table  at  the  country  club.  Speakers 
expressed  the  need  of  closer  relations,  and  said  that  excursions  such 
as  had  been  made  here  by  the  Mexicans  can  result  in  nothing  but  good 
to  both  peoples. 

“It  is  left  for  the  countries  lying  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  give  to 
the  world  the  greatest  citizenship  and  progress,  and  the  development 
of  Texas  and  ^fexico  following  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  wonderful,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  speakers.  Dr. 
Ferrer  styled  himself  an  optimist,  but  said  that  he  had  reason  to  be, 
as  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  location  of  both  Mexico  and 
Texas  formed  a  sound  basis  for  the  wildest  of  dreams. 

“  The  visitors  were  taken  to  the  club  in  automobiles.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  novel  banquets  ever  given  in  Fort  Worth.  Toasts  were 
given  first  in  Spanish,  then  translated  into  English,  or  in  English  and 
then  translated  into  Spanish.  Dr.  Ferrer  acted  as  interpreter. 

“Dr.  Ferrer  in  one  of  his  interpretations  expressed  himself  as  de¬ 
sirous  of  spending  an  American  Sunday  in  an  American  way.  As  a 
result  the  visitors  were  permitted  to  rest  or  amuse  themselves  as  they 
saw  fit  until  4  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  committee 
of  citizens,  with  automobiles,  met  at  the  Westbrook  Hotel,  whence 
they  ])roceeded  to  show  our  friends  from  Mexico  the  wonderful 
attractiveness  and  diversified  products  of  Tarrant  County,  of  which 
Fort  Worth  is  the  county  seat.  The  objective  point  of  the  trip  was 
the  fruit  farm  of  Antoine  Bidault,  about  14  miles  out  of  Fort  Worth. 
Here  the  visitors  were  entertained  in  a  very  democratic  manner,  escorted 
through  the  grape  arbors,  bearing  fruits  of  many  varieties,  through 
the  acres  of  famous  Alberta  peaches,  and  lastly  through  the  pear  and 
apple  orchax'ds.  At  every  step  the  visitors  were  reminded  that  every¬ 
thing  they  saw  was  theirs,  and  were  permitted  to  eat  to  their  de¬ 
light  and  pleasure.  They  good-naturedly  took  advantage  of  the 
invitation,  and  from  their  gratified  expressions,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  remarks,  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  A  cold  luncheon  was 
served  at  the  farmhouse  of  Mr.  Bidault. 

“Nothing  in  any  city  has  made  such  a  great  impression  on  the 
party  of  Tabascan  planters  as  the  trip  Monday  to  the  Fort  Worth 
stockyards  and  packing  houses.  The  party  spent  the  entire  fore¬ 
noon  in  going  over  the  stockyards,  horse  barns,  and  packing  houses, 
led  by  a  number  of  the  stockyards  officials  and  a  party  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Their  knowledge  of  marketing  cattle  through 
a  commission  agent  was  limited,  until  a  full  explanation  was  given 
them.  John  A.  Stafford,  assistant  manager  of  the  stockyards,  had 
charge  of  the  party. 

“'Wonderful,’  exclaimed  Dr.  Adolfo  Ferrer,  spokesman  for  the 
party,  as  he  stood  and  gazed  over  the  endless  string  of  pens  in  the 
stockyards  and  pointed  to  the  mammoth  packing  houses.  ‘They 
will  make  Fort  Worth  the  greatest  city  in  the  Southwest.’ 
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“  ‘  We  are  also  told  that  this  is  a  great  grain  market.  Undoubtedly 
we  may  look  to  Fort  Worth  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Tabascan 
peo])le.  Interested  as  we  arc  chiefly  in  agriculture,  this  city  has 
been  one  of  unusual  interest. 

“At  1  o’clock  the  party  was  guest  at  dinner  at  the  Saddle  and 
Sirloin  Club,  tendered  by  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  the  Stock 
Yanis  Co.,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Here  Dr.  Ferrer  gave 
a  brief  talk,  explaining  what  it  meant  to  the  people  of  his  country  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  and  studying  the  great  cities  of 
Texas.  In  conclusion,  he  said: 

“On  bohalf  of  the  State  of  Tabasco,  which  we  represent,  I  want  to  express  my 
hearty  a])preciation  of  the  thousands  of  courtesies  Fort  Worth  has  extended  us,  and 
I  assure  you  that  if  at  any  time  your  citizens  can  come  to  our  home  we  will  endeavor 
in  our  humble  way  to  return  the  hospitality.  We  shall  always  stand  with  open  arms 
and  hearts  to  receive  our  friends  from  Texas,  and  especially  from  Fort  Worth. 

“Hanford  E.  Finney,  general  manager  for  Armour  &  Co.,  and  John 
A.  StalVord,  assistant  general  manager  for  the  Stock  Yards  Co.,  also 
made  short  addresses,  assuring  the  visitors  of  their  welcome. 

“In  the  afternoon  the  party  was  taken  through  the  packing  houses 
of  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.,  jtersonally  escorted  by  officials  of 
these  companies.  They  were  shown  every  detail  of  this  interesting 
industry.  Nothing  escajted  their  notice,  aiul  the  deep  interest  they 
ilisplaycd  was  extremely  gratifying  to  those  in  charge  of  the  ])arty. 

“After  the  jiarty  had  completed  the  inspection  of  the  packing 
houses,  ])r.  Ferrer  seemed  more  enthusiastic  than  ever.  Standing 
on  the  veranda  of  the  main  office  of  one  of  the  plants,  he  said: 

“  These  are  two  of  the  larfrest  and  most  modern  packing  houses  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  have  long  since  distinguished  Fort  Worth  as  the  live-stock  market  of  this  section. 

“Tlie  visitors  were  then  taken  in  automobiles  to  the  oil  refineries 
of  the  Pierce-Fordyce  Oil  Association  and  the  Gulf  Refining  Co. 
These  are  two  of  the  largest  refineries  in  the  Southwest,  and  every 
operation  necessary  to  the  refijiement  of  the  crude  product  is  engaged 
in,  in  all  of  which  the  visitors  exhibited  a  great  interest. 

“Monday  evening  the  party  was  entertained  at  a  box  party  at  one 
of  our  leading  theaters. 

“Tuesday  morning  the  party  left  for  Waco  on  their  return  swing 
to  Galveston  to  join  the  ladies  and  children  of  the  party  who  were 
left  at  that  point. 

“As  the  train  was  pulling  out  of  the  station,  and  many  farewells 
were  being  exchanged.  Dr.  Ferrer  called  back  to  the  many  good 
friends  he  and  his  ])arty  had  made  during  the  few  days  stay,  who 
were  at  the  station  to  see  them  off: 

“  Next  year  we  hope  to  send  a  real  trade  excursion  to  your  city.  At  that  time  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  our  country.  Come  to  see  us 
and  let  us  show'  you  what  we  have. 
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PARAGUAY. 

By  a  bloodless  revolution,  the  independence  of  Paraguay  from 
Spain  was  achieved  on  the  14th  of  May,  1811,-  following  a 
movement  that  had  been  started  in  May  of  the  preceding 
year  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  its  issue  of  Se])tember  12  of  that 
year  the  Gaceta  extra  of  Montevideo  (the  ca})ital  of  the  neighboring 
Province  of  Uruguay)  recorded  the  first  appearance,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1811,  of  a  distinctive  national  flag  in  Paraguay.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  colors  used  were  not  the  same  as  those  now  displayed 
on  the  flag  of  the  Republic.  The  one  then  adopted  was  blue,  flesh 
color,  and  yellow.  On  that  flag  appeared  a  shield  containing  the 
arms  borne  by  the  King  of  Spain,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
flags  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 

Just  when  that  flag  and  coat  of  arms  were  su])erseded  the  writer 
has  been  unable  to  ascertain.  It  was,  however,  during  the  regime 
of  the  dictator,  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  de  Francia  (1816-1840)  that 
they  assumed  some  resemblance  to  the  forms  now  in  use.  That 
remarkable  man — according  to  Carlisle,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  in  history — came  into  power  as  the  star  of  the  great 
Napoleon  was  on  the  wane.  The  latter’s  career  and  the  history  of 
France  during  the  revolutionary  period  had  always  possessed  a 
strong  fascination  for  this  South  American  dictator.  Francia’s 
passionate  championship  of  the  common  people  during  his  long 
service  at  the  bar  (he  was  past  50  when  he  assumed  the  Government 
of  his  country),  and  subsequently  during  the  period  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  made  him  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influences  born  of  the 
French  Revolution;  it  pleased  him  to  think  that  his  very  name, 
Francia,  was  the  Spanish  equivalent  for  France.  He  took  pride 
also  in  being  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  one,  among  his  compeers 
who  spoke  the  language  of  France. 

During  his  long  rule  of  nearly  30  years  he  found  much  to  emulate 
in  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Like  him,  he  was  naturally 
taciturn  and  self-centered;  he  also  became  imperious  and  absolute 
in  his  domination  of  the  Government  of  his  country;  though  not 
obsessed  with  the  love  of  conquest  like  the  great  Emperor,  he  was 
easily  first  among  his  peers  in  intellectual  force.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  when  Napoleon  stepped  off  the  stage  and  the  white  flag 
with  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  Bourbons  supplanted  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  of  the  Revolution,  this  silent,  secluded  figure,  reigning  alone 
in  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  where  republican  institutions  still  sur- 
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vivcd,  should  look  upon  his  country  as  the  heir  of  the  French  tricolor, 
which  had  been  borne  with  unprecedented  glory  by  the  armies  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Consulate,  anil  the  Empire.  Some  time  during 
his  dictatorship,  therefore,  the  colors  vermilion,  white,  and  indigo 
were  adopted  for  the  national  Hag — used,  however,  at  first  indis¬ 
criminately,  in  horizontal  or  vertical  stripes.  The  latter  form  may 
still  be  noted  in  the  pennants  and  standards  of  the  cavalry.  The 
armorial  devices  he  adopted  also  bring  to  mind  Napoleon’s  star  of 
destiny.  They  appeareil  in  the  center  of  the  Hag — a  star  suspend¬ 
ing  a  wreath  of  palm  and  olive  branches,  interlaced  at  the  vertex, 
and,  in  the  space  between,  reserved  for  the  inscription,  the  wortls 
“Republica  del  Paraguay.” 

On  his  death  on  the  20th  of  September,  1840,  Ur.  Fraucia  was 
succeeded  in  the  control  of  the  Republic’s  affairs  by  the  Sovereign 
Extraordinary  General  Congress,  sometimes  i-eferrecl  to  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Four  Hundred  (delegates),  assembled  at  Asuncion,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1842.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Congress  was  the  adoption  of  the  flag  and  coat  of 
arms  which  are  to-day  the  official  insignia  of  the  nation,  and  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  perpetuate  the  ideas  taken  from  French  republi¬ 
canism  by  the  dictator  Francia.  By  the  law  of  November  27,  1842, 
it  was  provided  that  the  Hag  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  quadrilateral, 
composed  of  three  stripes — the  upper  red,  the  midille  white,  the 
lower  blue — running  horizontally.  Although  the  law  does  not 
determine  the  dimensions,  the  size  generally  in  use  is  5  meters  in 
length  by  2^  in  width,  each  stripe  being  90  centimeters  wide.  In 
the  center,  on  the  obverse  side,  appears  the  national  coat  of  arms, 
palm  and  olive  branches,  interlaced  at  the  vertex,  as  in  the  Francia 
design,  with  a  circular  space  between.  In  the  center  of  this  space 
is  the  morning  star,  and  in  the  outer  border  the  inscription,  “Repub¬ 
lica  del  Paraguay.”  It  is  of  this  design  that  the  national  seal  is 
also  formed,  whether  appearing  in  colors  or  used  for  wax  impressions. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  Hag,  in  the  center,  is  the  seal  of  the  Hacienda 
(Treasury),  a  circle  bearing  the  inscription,  “Paz  y  Justicia”;  in  the 
center  is  tlepicted  a  lion,  in  a  vigilant  attitude,  defending  the  Phrygian 
cap — the  symbol  of  liberty — raised  above  him  on  a  pike. 

Later,  out  of  that  Congress  of  the  Four  Hundred  came  a  man 
strong  enough  to  maintain  himself  at  the  head  of  national  affairs, 
as  President  of  the  Republic,  for  some  18  years — Carlos  Antonio 
Lopez — who  opened  up  the  country  generally  to  foreign  commerce 
and  made  its  Hag  known  to  the  world.  He  died  in  1862  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  who  continued  in 
office  until  his  own  death,  in  March,  1870,  and  added  military  fame 
to  its  traditions.' 

I  The  writer  cites  as  his  authorities  for  the  descriptions  and  historical  sketch  showing  the  evolution  of 
the  flag  and  coat  of  arms  of  Paraguay,  the  following: 

Descripcidn  Histdrica  de  la  antigua  Provincia  del  Paraguay,  by  Don  Marianc  Antonio  Molas;  corrected, 
augmented,  and  annotated  by  Dr.  Angel  Justiaiano  Carranza.  Buenos  .\ircs,  1868. 

Geografla  de  la  Uepublica  del  Paraguay,  by  Hdetor  F.  Dccoud.  I.eipsig,  1906,  5th  edition. 

Guia  General  del  Paraguay,  1909;  Manuel  W.  Chaves,  editor  and  proprietor,  Asuncion. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

PARAGUAY. 

A  FIRST  glance  at  Paraguay’s  law  governing  holidays  (the 
/\  act  of  June  10,  1887)  is  rather  startling,  to  anyone  con- 
/  \  cerned  who  is  leisurely  inclined,  for  Article  I,  by  its  terms, 

dedicates  to  labor  every  day  of  the  week,  the  year  around. 
On  closer  examination,  however,  he  will  he  reassured.  Article  II  of 
the  statute  greatly  mitigates  the  severity  of  this  ])rosaic  ])rovision  by 
constituting  many  exce])tions.  First,  all  Sundays  are  exce])ted,  then 
Christmas,  San  Bias  Day,  ^Vll  Saints  Day,  and  the  religious  feast  days 
of  the  Circumcision,  the  Assumj)tion,  and  Corpus  (diristi,  also  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  of  II0I3*  Week.  And,  of  course,  the  two  great 
national  political  anniversaries  are  further  conceded  by  the  law  for 
general  observance — the  Fourteenth  of  May,  commemorating  the 
country’s  acquisition  of  independence  from  S|)ain,  in  1811,  and  the 
Twenty-fifth  of  November,  the  day  on  which,  in  1870,  the  consti¬ 
tution  now  in  force  was  ado|)ted.  In  the  district  of  Asuncion,  the 
capital  of  the  countiy,  the  Fifteenth  of  August  is  also  set  apart  for 
celebrating  the  founding  of  that  city,  in  1536. 

The  dates  of  these  fiestas,  particularly  the  last  three  and  that  of 
San  Bias,  elVectively  ])unctuate  the  whole  course  of  Paraguay’s 
interesting  history.  Since  the  founding  of  Asuncion  comes  first  in 
the  sequence  of  events,  its  story  is  mentioned  first  in  what  follows. 

As  will  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  map,  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  occupies  the  center  of  the  Continent  and  lies  on  either  side 
of  the  broad,  gently  flowing  Paraguay  River,  which  joins  the  Parana 
at  a  ])oint  on  the  southern  boundary  with  Argentina  and  empties 
into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  first  Europeans  to 
leave  any  lasting  impress  on  the  country  were  the  followers  of  the 
Adelantado  (governor)  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  who  was  sent  out  in  1536 
by  the  Spanish  King  with  authority  to  colonize  it,  some  10  years  after 
the  disastrous  failure  of  Sebastian  Cabot’s  expedition,  which  sailed 
up  the  Paraguay  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  a  fabulous  region  of  gold 
in  the  northwest  whereof  he  had  been  told  by  the  Indians— the  Em])ire 
of  the  Incas  this  turned  out  to  be — already  conquered  by  Pizarro, 
and  which  (^abot  did  not  succeed  in  fuiding. 

Mendoza’s  command  numbered  more  than  3,000  men,  richly 
equijiped.  On  reaching  the  u])])er  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  where  it 
was  found  that  the  savages  had  already  been  made  hostile  by  the 
imj)olitic  behavior  of  Cabot’s  followers,  the  force  was  divided.  The 
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larger  part  set  out  with  the  adelantado  toward  Bolivia  on  the  same 
quest  that  brought  disaster  to  his  predecessor.  Like  him,  Mendoza 
utterly  failed.  Ilis  lieutenant,  Domingo  Irala,  who  was  left  behind 
in  command  of  the  rest  of  the  men,  was  more  fortunate,  for  when  the 
chief  failed  to  return  this  able  soldier  droi)])ed  back  down  the  Para¬ 
guay  to  its  junction  with  the  Pilcomayo  and  there  resolved  to  go  into 
camp  and  give  his  men  a  much-needed  rest.  Then,  so  favorable  were 
the  conditions  in  that  fertile  and  beautifully  rolling  country,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  it  the  site  of  a  ])ermanent  settlement,  and  accordingly 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  the  date  now  celebrated  at  the  cajiital 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  he  founded  the  city  of  Asuncion,  the 
first  permanent  Sjianish  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  slojie  of  South 
America.  Irala  continued  to  be  the  dominating  ])ersonality  in  the 
vigorous  young  colony  until  his  death  in  1557.  When  he  died  it  was 
firmly  on  its  feet  and  afterwards  went  on  increasing  in  importance 
until  it  became,  for  a  certain  ])ciiod,  the  seat  of  the  viceregal  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Plata  ProA'inces. 

The  Third  of  February — San  Bias  Day — brings  to  mind  a  vh'id 
page  in  the  history  of  the  early  colonial  times,  one  sanctified  by  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  miracle,  so  the  legend  goes.  On  that  day,  in  1550,  a 
great  battle  AVas  being  fought  Avith  the  Indians  at  Corjnis  Christi, 
Avhere  a  rude  fort  had  been  erected,  and  the  Spaniards  Avere  reduced 
to  desperate  straits.  When  the  fight  was  raging  at  its  fiercest,  the 
old  chroniclers  tell  us,  there  suddenly  apjieared  on  the  toAVer  of  the 
fort  the  figure  of  a  man,  dresseil  all  in  dazzling  Avdiite  and  brandishing 
a  draAA'ii  SAVord,  Avhich  flamed  so  res})lendently  that,  blinded  and  rlis- 
mayed  by  the  startling  a])])arition,  the  Indians  fell  back  in  confusion 
and  abandoned  the  attack.  AfterAvards,  on  consulting  the  calendar, 
the  Conquistadores  found  that  the  day  on  AA'hich  this  miraculous 
CA’cnt  occurred  AVas  the  one  marked  for  the  religious  festhnil  in  honor 
of  San  Bias,  and  sup})osed,  as  AVas  most  natural  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  it  must  haA*e  been  that  saint  aaIio  had  a])peared  in  ])er- 
son  to  rescue  the  faithful  in  their  hour  of  need.  From  that  day  to 
this,  therefore,  San  Bias  has  been  regarded  as  the  ])atron  saint  of 
Paraguay  and  his  day  has  been  set  apart  for  national  observance. 

For  the  next  250  years  the  peo))le  of  Paraguay  led  a  (juiet  existence, 
dealing  amicably  AA'ith  the  uatiA'es  and  peacefully  ])ursuing  the  deA'el- 
o])ment  of  their  marvelously  fertile  country.  Their  geogra])hical 
isolation  from  the  seaboard  colonies  and  Spain  protected  them  from 
many  of  the  irritations  that  beset  the  loAA'er  Plata  colonists  in  their 
closer  contact  AA'ith  the  mother  country.  When,  therefore,  Buenos 
Aires  reA'olted  against  Spain,  the  colonists  on  the  Paraguay  AA'ere 
apathetic  and  by  no  means  ripe  for  participation  in  the  general  rcA  o- 
lutionarA'  moA'ement.  In  May,  1810,  the  patriot  leaders  in  Buenos 
Aires  overthrew  the  Spanish  A'iceroy  and  his  GoA'ernment  and  adopted 
measures  intended  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  subdivisions 
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of  the  viceroyalty,  amon"  others  the  Province  of  Paraguay.  They 
were  successful  for  the  most  ))art  among  the  near-hy  centers,  but  when, 
a  j^ear  later,  Manuel  Belgrano,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Buenos 
*\irenses,  was  sent  with  a  few  hundred  men  to  attack  the  Spanish 
governor  at  Asuncion  he  met  with  o])position  from  the  Paraguayans. 
The  home-loving  ])o])ulation  everywhere  regarded  Belgrano’s  hand 
as  invaders  and  responded  promi)tly  to  the  call  of  the  old  Spanish 
governor,  Velasco,  to  take  u])  arms.  The  Buenos  Airenses  were  not 
opposed  until  thej^came  within  00  miles  of  the  capital.  After  sev¬ 
eral  engagements,  in  which  the  Paraguayans  were  led  by  Fulgencio 
Yegros,  Belgrano  abandoned  the  effort  to  make  Paraguay  a  ])art  of 
the  solidified  revolutionary  movement  centered  in  his  own  cajntal, 
and  from  that  moment  the  Paraguayan  })eo])le  were  assured  of  the 
indejiendence  of  their  country,  at  least  from  Buenos  Aires. 

However,  the  contact  of  their  leaders  with  the  revolutionists  from 
Buenos  Aii-es  had  ])roducetl  some  effect,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  independence  from  S])ain  would  be  desirable  as  well.  The  more 
uitelligent  among  the  ])eo])le  were  quick  to  see  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  them  from  home  rule,  and  it  was  apparent  to  all  that, 
isolated,  as  Governor  Velasco  was,  from  the  centers  of  the  Spanish 
power  on  the  continent,  and  possessing  no  royalist  troops  of  his  own, 
he  could  make  no  effective  resistance  to  any  revolt  that  might  be 
directed  against  his  authority  at  Asuncion. 

"When,  therefore,  about  two  months  after  Belgrano’s  departure,  the 
people  of  Paraguay  determined  upon  their  complete  independence, 
a  bloodless  revolution  oecurred.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1811,  the 
Paraguayan  leader,  Pedro  Juan  Caballero,  accom])anied  by  a  few 
armed  men,  attacked  the  barracks  and  took  ])ossession,  without 
resistance  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  garrison.  On  the  morning 
of  the  15th  Gov.  Velasco  yielded  readily  enough  to  Caballero’s 
demand  that  he  retire  from  ofhee  and  to  the  invitation  to  incorporate 
himself  in  the  new  body  politic  about  to  be  formed  under  the  “Junta 
Gubernativa  del  Paraguay.”  Thus  the  Fourteenth  of  May  is  set 
a])art  as  Indei)endence  Day  in  Paraguay — the  great  national  holiday 
of  the  people. 

The  governing  junta  was  organized  as  follows:  Former  Gov. 
Velasco,  chairman,  and  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  do  Francia  and  Juan 
Valeriano  Zeballos,  members.  On  the  11th  of  June  an  assembly  of 
delegates  from  the  country  at  large  met  at  the  capital,  formally 
declared  its  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  S])ain,  and  created  a  new 
junta,  with  power  to  administer  the  country’s  affairs  pending  the 
organization  of  a  permanent  government.  The  new  junta  w'as  com¬ 
posed  of  Francisco  Yegros  (brother  of  the  soldier).  Dr.  Francia, 
Caballero,  Francisco  Bogarin,  and  Fernando  Mora.  Yegros  was  made 
president  and  Mora  secretary.  The  first  Congress  met  on  the  1  st  of 
October,  1813,  ratified  the  declaration  of  independence,  resolved  that 
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Panijjuiiy  should  thereafter  he  a  republic,  and  vested  the  executive 
power  in  two  consuls,  to  he  elected  annually. 

Dr.  Francia  and  Fulsrencio  Yefiros  were  the  first  to  be  chosen.  In 
1814  Con<rress  placed  Francia  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  as 
dictator,  for  three  years,  hut  in  1816  he  was  made  dictator  for  life. 
Duriiiir  the  25  yonrs  in  which  this  remarkable  man  controlled  the 
destinies  of  Para<xuay,  the  country  enjoyed  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
existence,  devoted  to  the  development  of  a<rriculture  and  the  native 
industries  that  supplietl  its  material  needs;  there  was  hut  the  sli<rhtcst 
contact  with  the  worhl  at  lar<re.  Francia  at  length  came  to  his  death 
on  the  2()th  of  September,  1840,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84  and  was 
succeeded  by  an  Extraordinaiy  General  (’ongress,  and  later  by  a  dual 
consulship.  Garlos  Antonio  Lopez  and  Mariano  Roque  Alonzo  were 
selected  for  these  oflices,  hut  their  joint  rule  was  short  lived.  In  1844 
the  Congress  conferred  upon  Lopez  the  office  of  president  for  10  years. 
Reelected  at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  he  continued  in  office  until  his 
death  in  1802.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  Republic 
emerged  from  its  ultra  conservatism  and,  broadening  out  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  its  neighbors  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  took  the  place  to 
which  it  was  entitled  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Don  Carlos  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  his  son  Francisco 
Solano  Lopez,  whose  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  10  years.  In  his 
regime  occurred  the  great  war  against  the  “Triple  Alliance,”  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  l^rugua}'.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years  of  struggle,  in 
which,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1870,  the  president  himself  lost  his  life, 
Paraguay  realized  her  need  of  governmental  machinery  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  modern  trend  of  the  republican  idea.  When  peace  was 
finally  secured,  a  committee  of  21  leading  men  undertook  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  country.  The  administration  of  governmental 
affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  triumvirate  consisting  of  Cirilo  Antonio 
Rivarola,  Carlos  Ijoizaga,  and  Jos6  Diaz  Bedoy.  These  gentlemen 
worked  faithfully  and  fulfilled  their  delicate  mission  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  A  constitutional  government  was  eventually  determined  upon, 
and  a  convention  of  representatives  from  the  country  at  large  was 
soon  called.  Fifty-six  (lelegates  were  elected  by  the  people  to  attend 
its  first  session  on  the  loth  of  August,  1870. 

On  the  25th  of  Xovemher,  1870,  after  four  months  of  patriotic 
deliberation,  the  convention  adopted  and  proclaimed  the  enlightened 
constitution  that  is  in  force  to-day.  The  date  of  this  notable  achieve¬ 
ment,  which  has  proven  such  a  boon  to  the  Republic,  is  most  appro¬ 
priately  commemorated,  therefore,  as  a  national  holiday  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  Independence  Day.' 

I  References:  Coleccion  Legislativa  dc  la  Repul)lica  del  Paraguay,  by  Fernando  Viera.  Asuncion,  1896 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  No.  5^,  1892.  Paraguay. 

Cuadros,  Historieos  y  Discriptivos,  by  Dr.  Cecilio  BAez.  Asuncion,  1906. 

Gula  General  del  Paraguay,  for  1909.  Editor  and  proprietor,  Manuel  W.  Chaves.  Asuncion. 


“A  Search  for  the  Last  Inca  Capital,”  Iw  Hiram  Bingham,  Pl».  1)., 
F.  K.  H.  S.,  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  October,  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  arebasology  and  earl^'  history  of  Peru,  dealing 
witli  the  location  of  Viteos,  the  last  capital  of  the  Incas.  Among 
other  investigations  the  Yale  Peruvian  expedition  of  1911  carried 
on  explorations  in  the  Vilcabamba  Valley  with  the  hope  of  making 
discoveries  which  might  throw  additional  light  on  that  obscure 
p(*riod  of  Peruvian  history  which  covers  the  time  between  Manco 
Inca’s  unsuccessful  siege  of  (’uzco  in  1536  and  the  final  capture 
of  his  grandson,  Tupac  Amaru,  in  1571. 

Prof.  Bingham,  in  explanation  of  tlie  purposes  of  the  exjdorations 
tlealt  with,  briefly  reverts  to  the  facts  generally  known  to  students 
of  Peruvian  history  as  follows: 

Readers  of  Prescott’s  chariaiuj'  classic  will  remeniher  that  this  tiiifortuiiate  prince 
(Inca  Manco),  a  son  of  the  frreat  Inca  lluayna  t’cai)ac,  was  selected  hy  Pizarro  and 
his  friends  as  the  most  available  fignrehead  to  set  uj)  as  Inca  and  to  rule  in  accordance 
with  their  dictates.  His  induction  into  office  with  ai)j)ropriate  ceremonies,  the 
barbaric  splendor  of  which  only  made  the  farce  more  j>itifiil,  did  little  to  satisfy 
his  natural  ambition.  As  mifiht  have  been  foreseen,  he  chafed  under  restraint, 
escaped  as  soon  as  ])ossible  from  his  attentive  fiuardians,  and  raised  an  army  of  faithful 
Quichuas.  Ilis  efforts  to  drive  out  the  invaders  resulting  disa.stntusly,  he  tied  north 
to  the  j)owerful  fortress  of  Ollantaytambo.  llcwe  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Urubamba 
he  made  a  stand.  Rut  the  ])eaceful  mountain  Indians  never  have  made  jjood  war¬ 
riors,  and  although  aroused  to  their  utmost  endeavors  by  the  ]>resence  of  those  mag¬ 
nificent  stone  edifices  which  a  more  energetic  race  erected  centuries  before,  they 
decided  to  retreat.  Driven  out  of  Ollantaytambo.  the  young  Inca  Manc-o  fled  down 
the  Urubamba  Valley  and  made  good  his  escai)e  into  the  fastnesses  of  Vilcabamba. 
The  Spaniards  found  his  position  jtractically  imi)regnable.  Vilcabamba,  defended 
by  nature  in  one  of  her  profoundest  moods,  was  oidy  to  be  entered  by  marvelously 
constructed  mountain  trails,  crossing  and  recro.ssing  roaring  torrents  on  frail  suspen¬ 
sion  bridges.  These  trails  the  energetic  Manco  found  it  easy  to  defend. 

For  the  next  10  years  he  lived  and  ruled  in  this  wonderful  regioii  at  a  place  vari¬ 
ously  called  Viteos,  Viticos,  or  Pitcos.  Safe  from  the  armed  forces  of  his  enemies, 
and  using  Viteos  as  a  base,  he  was  accustomed  to  sally  forth  frequently  and  in  unex¬ 
pected  directions.  Ilis  raids  were  usually  succe.ssful.  It  was  his  custom  to  announce 
that  they  were  in  the  nature  of  attempts  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Spaniards  for 
what  they  had  done  to  him  and  his  family.  It  a]>pears  to  have  been  relatively  easy 
for  him  to  cross  the  Apurimac  from  Viteos  and  attack  i>ersons  traveling  on  the  great 
road  from  Lima  to  Cuzco.  One  ancient  chronicler  says  it  was  in  order  to  make  this 
road  secure  for  travelers  that  Ayacucho  was  founded  by  Pizarro. 
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Wli(*r('  was  Vitcos  >.  That  lias  Ix'oii  tlio  iiiootod  quostion  for  srvoral 
fciituru's.  Prescott  cviihMitly  had  uo  inoatis  of  locatin'^  it,  for 
according  to  Ids  accoimt  'Tlic  royal  fugitive  took  shelter  in  the  remote 
fastnesses  of  the  Andes.”  Haimoiidi,  the  great  Peruvian  geographer, 
visited  the  rc'giou  about  the*  miihlle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
ajipari'iitly  knew  nothing  of  the  ruins  in  the  Vilcahamha  Valley  nor 
in  the  I'ruhamha  Valh'v  helow  Ollantaytainho,  hut  knowing  that 
Manco  had  ik'd  to  ‘‘Vilcahamha’’  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  th(“  extensive  ruins  of  C'ho(jque(juirau,  discovered  hv  Eugeiu*  de 
Sartiges  in  1S:34,  wi'ri'  thosi'  of  the  ancumt  Vitcos.  This  idea  seems 
to  have  been  ado|)ted  by  nearly  all  of  the  later  Peruvian  writers, 
including  the  geogra])her  Paz  Soldan.  Prof.  Bingham,  during  his 
IIHM)  ex])edition,  ex])lored  the  C'luKiqiuxpiirau  ruins  and  in  his  schol¬ 
arly  work,  “Across  South  America”,  published  in  1911,  gives  a 
detailed  descri])tion  tlu'reof.  PA'on  then  he  seems  to  have  doubted 
that  this  was  the  site  of  the  capital  and  the  palatial  residence  of  the 
last  of  the  Inca  monarchs,  for  in  his  book,  jiage  31 S,  he  says: 

I  l)clieve  tliat  Incaluiasy  and  ('hoqquequirau  were  originally  fortresses  that 
defended  the  valley  of  the  Ajiuriinae,  one  of  the  natural  ajiproaches  to  Cuzco  from 
the  Ainazouian  wilds.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Pisac  and  Paucartambo, 
northea.st  of  Cuzco,  with  Ollantaytainho  to  the  north  and  Choqquequirau  to  the 
west  form  a  complete  line  of  defense.  Each  is  located  in  one  of  the  valleys  by 
which  the  uiKonquered  Indians  of  the  great  forest  could  attack  the  sacred  capital 
of  the  Incas. 

Koferring  to  Raimondi’s  conclusion  that  Choqquequirau  was  the 
site  of  the  last  cajtital,  Prof.  Bingham  again  writes  on  page  323  of  his 
book: 

Raimondi  may  be  correct,  but  until  some  one  shall  have  exjdored  the  present 
village  of  Vilcahamha  and  its  vicinity,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Choqipiequirau 
was  merely  a  fortress. 

In  the  present  article  in  Harper’s  we  are  given  the  results  of  the 
1911  expedition,  and  in  the  light  of  the  discoveries  made  and  Prof. 
Bingham’s  reasoning  this  reviewer  is  constrauied  to  believe  that  the 
(piestion  as  to  tlie  location  of  Vitcos  has  at  last  been  conclusively 
settled.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  missed  it 
we  give  extensive  exci'rpts  from  the  article,  indicating  the  bases  upon 
which  the  jirofessor’s  conclusions  rest. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  liistoric  accounts  of  the  last  of  the 
Inca  rulers,  it  seems  that  but  little  of  the  life  of  Inca  Manco  in  his 
last  retreat  is  known.  Even  liis  death  is  shroiuh'd  in  more  or  h'ss 
mystery,  probably  the  most  authentic  account  being  that  of  tJarcilasso 
Inca  de  la  Vega,  who  tells  us  tliat  it  occurred  as  the  result  of  a  blow 
inllicted  by  one  (lomez  Perez,  a  friendly  S|)anish  guest,  who  <iuarelled 
with  the  Inca  over  a  game  of  bowls.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Sayri  Tupac,  who  ruled  for  a  piuiod  of  11)  years  and  then  was 


<’oui‘tfsy  ol'  |{ur|K>r*s 

THE  VIU'AUAMIJA  VALLEY. 

Showing  the  village  of  Pueuiura.  On  the  hill  at  the  right  hand  s^ide  are  the  ruins  of  Hosaspata. 


Milptxil 


The  corners  of  the  stone  have  lieen  chalked  to  bring  out  the  lines 
more  distinctly. 
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iiulucod  by  tlu*  Spaniartls  to  conio  to  Cuzco,  where  he  was  "iven  a 
country  estate,  and  wliere  he  died  some  two  or  thnx'  years  later, 
('ontinuin*'  the  narrative,  Prof.  Bingham  writes: 

The  second  brother,  Titu  ('usi,  succeeded  Sayri,  and  decided  to  remain  in  t  itcos. 
iJuriii"  his  reif'ii  there  came  into  the  i)rovince  the  first  missionary,  an  Augustinian 
friar  named  Marcos  (iarcia.  He  was  kindly  received  by  the  Inca,  and  allowed  to 
build  a  church  not  far  from  Vifeos.  Presently  he  was  joined  by  another  missionary, 
Diesto  Ortiz,  who  seems  to  have  had  considerabh^  skill  as  a  doctor  of  medicine.  These 
missionaries  found  that  their  chief  oi)])osition  came  from  a  very  sacred  shrine  near 
Vitcos,  where  in  a  s])rin;.;  underneath  a  hu<;e  white  rock  there  resided  a  devil  who  was 
chief  of  a  leifion  of  devils.  In  reco<;nition  of  the  sacred  character  of  this  spring  a 
temple  of  the  sun  had  been  built  here,  and  this  ])lace  was  the  princijial  worshii)ing 
l)lace  of  all  the  Indians  in  those  regions.  Father  Calancha,  in  describing  this  ))lace, 
says  that  it  was  close  to  N'itcos. 

One  day  the  two  missionaries  decided  to  attack  the  devil  in  the  water,  and  marched 
over  from  Pucyura,  the  village  where  they  lived,  with  a  large  number  of  Indian 
followers,  each  one  of  whom  brought  a  stick  of  firewood  in  his  hands.  This  they 
piled  around  the  rock  and  set  tire  to  it,  thus  driving  away  the  j)Oor  old  devil,  who 
never  again  dared  to  show  his  face  in  those  ])arts. 

For  this  hit  of  exorcism  Futher  Marcos  was  promptly  stoned  out 
of  the  eountry  and  Father  Diego,  owing  to  his  medical  skill,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  until  he  failed  to  cure  the  Inca  of  a  fever,  when  he 
was  killed.  Fpon  the  death  of  Inca  Titu  C'usi  his  younger  brother, 
Manco’s  third  son,  Tupac  Amaru,  assumed  the  throne.  He, was  hut 
a  youth  and  his  kingtlom  in  confusion.  The  Spaniards  found  the 
bridges  practically  undefeiuh'd  and  seized  what  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  an  inaccessible  stronghold.  The  young  Inea  lied  to  the 
jungles  of  the  Amazon,  hut  was  soon  captured  by  the  Spaiuards, 
brought  hack  to  t'uzco,  tried,  and  executed  by  the  personal  eom- 
maml  of  the  Viceroy.  So  ended  the  kingdom  of  the  Incas. 

To  return  to  Pr<*f.  Bingham’s  narrative  of  his  1911  explorations. 
Referring  to  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  the  explorations 
were  to  he  tnade,  he  writes: 

Personally  I  did  not  feel  so  sure  that  Chotpiueciuirau  was  the  town  of  Vilcabamba. 
The  ruins  did  not  seem  fine  enough  for  an  Inca'.s  residence.  There  were  certainly 
no  “sum))tuous  ])alaces”  all  “built  of  marble.”  Fuithermore,  I  was  very  anxious  to 
visit  the  vicinity  of  Pucyura  and  sec  whether  there  were  not  there  stone  remains  of 
Inca  occupation.  Xo  travelers  seemed  to  have  visited  the  ancient  province  and 
reported  their  discoveries,  except  Kaimondi,  and  he  was  not  satisfactory.  There 
were  rumors  of  ruins,  however,  and  the  Spani.«h  chroniclers  who  give  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  expedition  which  ultimately  captured  the  last  Inca  (Manco’s  third  son, 
Tui)ac  Amarui  and  drove  the  family  out  of  Vilcabamba  mention  i)laces  and  fortresses 
inhabited  by  the  Incas.  The  stories  of  the  first  missionaries  who  went  into  this 
region  contain  the  names  of  many  places  which  do  not  exist  on  any  map  to-day. 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  i)art  of  the  Inca  empire  so  little  known  as  Vitcos  and  Vilca¬ 
bamba.  *  *  *. 

We  found  the  ancient  province  of  Vilcabamba  a  most  difficult  place  to  explore. 
The  present  entrance  is  over  a  newly  built  Government  road  which  leads  through  the 
Grand  ('anyon  of  the  Urubamba,  between  Torontoy  and  Huadquina.  In  places  the 
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mighty  precipices  of  solid  granite  rise  5,000  feet  sheer  from  the  rapids  to  the  clouds 
and  then  continue  brokenly  upward  to  glaciers  and  snowcapped  peaks.  In  the  most 
inaccessible  part  of  this  wonderful  canyon  I  found  the  ruins  of  Macchu  Pichu,  a  most 
remarkable  city,  built  on  a  precipitous  ridse  thousands  of  feet  above  the  river  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  view.  When  1  first  saw  the  ruins  of  Macchti  Pichu,  and 
noticed  there  a  level  space  with  very  sum])tuous  atid  majestic  buildings,  erected  with 
great  skill  and  made  of  white  granite,  I  thought  that  I  must  have  come  across  Vitcos; 
and  that  “Pitcos”  was  as  near  Pichu  as  Ocampo  succeeded  in  getting  when  he  said; 
“The  said  Inca  Tupac  Amarti  was  there  iti  the  fortress  of  Pitcos,  which  is  on  a  high 
motintain,  whence  the  view  commanded  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Vilca]>ampa. 
Here  there  was  an  extensive 
level  space,  with  suinjttuous  and 
majestic  buildings,  erected  with 
great  skill  and  art,  all  the  lintels 
of  the  doors,  as  well  the  j)rin(.'ipal 
as  the  ordinary  ones,  being  of 
marble,  elaborately  carved.” 

The  (lilliculty  altout  fit- 
tin"  this  (lescri))tion  to 
M  aeehu  Pichu,  however, 
writes  Prof.  Iiin"ham: 


“is  that  the  buildings  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  only  the  lintels 
of  the  d(H)rs,  are  of  white  gran¬ 
ite.  There  is  no  marble  in  this 
region.  Furthermore,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  Macchu  Pichu  is  not 
favorable  to  the  geographical 
position  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  chronicles  as  being  near 
Vitcos.  And  so  far  as  we  were 
able  to  discover,  there  was  no 
‘white  rock  over  a  sjiring  of 
water’  near  by.” 


iplt*>y  of  Mttrper's 

UnSA.si’.VTA. 

One  of  the  fifteen  front  iloors  in  the  long  paUue. 


The  oxploriii"  party, 
crossiii"  the  hri(l"e  at  tlio 
junction  of  the  ITuhaniha 
and  Vilcahainba  liivers. 
entered  the  jtresent  Vilca- 
l)aniha  Valley,  and  upon 
nuicliiii"  Liicina  heard  of  Xnsta  Mspana,  stud  to  he  a  city  and  fortre.ss 
of  tlie  Incas  above  liosasjtata,  and  near  Pucyura.  It  contains  a  hi" 
stone  and  is  opposite  a  place  called  I  Inancacalle.  This  information 
was  obtained  from  various  Indians,  called  up  and  interviewed  throu"h 
th(‘  help  of  the  lieutenant  "overnor  of  Luema.  and  the  party  set  out 
for  the  j)lace. 


After  leaving  Luema  we  recrossed  the  t’ilcabamba  River  at  a  ford  and  soon  had  a 
good  view  u])  the  valley  to  the  hill  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  Ro.saspata.  An  hour 
later  we  reached  Pucyura  and  passed  through  the  village.  Just  beyond  is  the  village 
of  Huancacalle,  near  Tincochaca.  Here  we  left  our  goods  and  chattels  in  the  care  of 
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an  Indian,  crossed  the  river  Vilcabamha  on  a  footbridge,  and  came  upon  some  inter¬ 
esting  ruins.  They  were  clearly  not  Incaic,  and  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  quartz 
stam[)inff  mill.  In  Ocampo’s  account  of  Vilcabamba  there  is  a  statement  that  he  lived 
in  Puquiura,  near  the  metal  works  of  a  wealthy  caballero  who  had  property  in  Cuzco. 
Ocampo  says  also  that  the  illesiitimate  Inca,  TituCusi  Yupanqui,  was  baptized  in  a 
chapel  near  Ocampo’s  house  in  Puquiura,  near  the  metal  works  of  Don  Cristoval  de 
Albornoz.  *  *  *  Leavins  this  interestiiiEr  ruin  of  a  Spanish  quartz  mill,  we  crossed 
the  Tincochaca  River  on  a  footbridite,  climbed  the  hill  called  Rosaspata,  and  wore 
directed  by  the  Indian  guide  to  an  old  and  much  destroyed  ruin  in  the  saddle  of  the 
hill  before  reaching  the  i)rinciital  ruins  of  Rosaspata,  and  south  of  them.  It  is  at  a 
place  called  Uncapampa.  The  ruin  consists  of  the  walls  of  a  single  house  KiG.o  feet 
long  by  33  feet  in  width.  There  arc  6  doorways  in  front,  and  none  on  the  ends  or  in 
the  rear  walls. 

Leaving  this  ruin,  we  climbed  back  onto  the  ridge,  found  a  i)ath  along  its  west  side, 
and  came  to  the  ruins  of  Rosaspata.  Passing  the  ruins  of  a  small  building  very  much 
overgrown  and  of  a  primitive  character,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  pleasant,  open  plaza, 
bounded  on  its  north  side  by  the  ruins  of  a  large  palace.  The  view  from  the  i)laza  is  a 
particularly  extensive  one  on  all  sides.  To  the  north  and  south  are  snowcapped 
mountains,  and  to  the  east  and  west  beautiful  valleys.  The  long  palace,  of  which  we 
made  a  plan  with  careful  measurements,  is  245  feet  long  and  43  feet  wide.  There  are 
15  doors  in  front  and  15  doors  behind,  but  none  in  the  ends.  There  are  no  windows. 
It  wasdivided  by  halls  into  three  divisions.  The  front  entrance  toeach  hall  is  a  partic¬ 
ularly  well-made  door,  containing  a  reentrant'  angle.  These  three  principal  doors 
and  the  other  lesser  doors  are  all  of  white  granite,  rather  carefully  squared  and  finished . 
The  lintels  of  the  doors  are  solid  blocks  of  white  granite,  from  G  to  8  feet  in  length. 
Most  of  them  have  been  destroyed,  but  enough  remain  to  give  a  good  idea  of  its  former 
grandeur.  The  walls  between  the  doors  are  not  so  carefully  made,  and  the  stones 
imve  not  been  squared.  Only  a  few'  niches  remain,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  there  were  niches  in  the  entire  building.  What  niches  there  are  have  been 
carefully  made.  Altogether  it  is  a  suitable  building  for  the  residence  of  a  king.  *  *  * 

Ruck  of  the  large  palace  and  a  few  feet  above  it,  on  the  end  of  the  knoll  w'hich  ends 
tliis  part  of  the  ridge  of  Rosaspata,  is  what  might  fairly  be  called  a  palace  compound, 
consisting  of  13  or  14  houses  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  rectangle,  with  large  and  small 
courts.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the  compound  are  about  IGl  feet  by  140,  but  it 
is  not  perfectly  s(piare.  The  buildings  themselves  vary  from  10  by  22  to  30  by  40.8 
feet.  *  *  * 

Tlio  next  day,  coining  down  from  tlic  liill  on  the  cast  side  to  tlie 
valley  of  Andene  or  Ande,  and  a  short  distance  up  the  river,  they 
came  to  Nusta  Esjtana,  where  they  found  the  great  white  rock  over 
a  sjtring  of  water. 

As  S0071  as  we  arrived  at  this  place,  we  were  at  once  impres.sed  by  the  probability 
that  this  was  indeed  Yurak  Rumi,  the  Siicred  spot,  the  center  of  idolatry  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Inca  rule.  The  rock  w'as  much  overgrown  and  surrounded  with  jungle. 
Nusta  Espana  is  a  white  granite  boulder,  52  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  width,  and  25 
feet  high  al)ove  the  present  level  of  the  water  and  swamp  that  surround  it  on  the  east 
and  south  sides.  On  the  south  side  of  the  monolith  four  or  five  small  seats  have  been 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  several  large  seats.  Oreat  care  was  exercised  in  cutting  out  the 
seats,  and  the  edges  arc  very  nearly  square  and  almost  straight.  In  several  places 
on  the  rock  square  projections,  probably  intihuatanas,  have  l)ecn  left  in  bold  relief, 
projecting  from  4  to  8  inches.  The  east  side  of  the  rock  overhangs  the  spring.  A 
stone  platform  comes  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Near  the  water  steps  have  been 
carved.  Two  seats  have  been  carved  out  of  the  rock  immediately  above  the  spring. 
On  the  north  side  the  rock  has  evidently  been  flattened  artificially  and  carved  into 
a  rough  relief.  There  are  10  projecting  square  stones,  probably  itihuatanas.  Seven 
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of  lliein  in  a  lino  have  I)e('n  carved  out  of  tlie  face  of  tlie  rock.  They  are  about 
8  indies  sciuare  and  no  two  alike.  If  the  projectini'  stones  were  intended  to 
cast  a  shadow,  it  is  siirnilicant  tliat  they  were  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rock,  where  they  would  always  lie  (‘xposed  to  the  sun.  On  the  west  side  there  are 
more  si'ats  and  lar!;e  stejis.  On  lo]i  of  the  rock  there  is  a  flattened  jdace,  which 
iniyht  have  been  used  for  sacrilices.  From  it  runs  what  looks  like  a  little  crack 
in  the  bowlder,  whicli  has  been  artiticially  enlarged.  It  is  prol)able  that  this 
was  intended  to  drain  tlie  bhiod  of  tin'  victim  killed  on  top  of  the  rock.  *  *  * 

'I'lie  surroundintrs  are  imi)re.<- 


In  conclu.sion  Prof.  Jiinjx- 
liam  .sums  up  his  ('videnct' 
its  follows: 

AVe  have  (1)  the  statement  in 
C’alancha  that  near  Vitcos  was  a 
temjde  of  the  sun  in  which  was  a 
white  rock  over  a  sjirincr  of  water. 

(2)  The  description  of  Vitcos 
in  Ocampo  as  a  place  on  top  of  a 
hidi  motintain,  from  which  a 
larsje  part  of  Vilcabamba  could 
be  seen. 

(8)  Ocampo’s  description  of  the  arclutecture  of  the  palace  at  Vitcos,  the  sjiecial 
fact  beintr  mentioned  that  the  doors,  both  ordinary  and  principal,  were  of  white  marble, 
beautifully  carved. 

.\11  three  lit  the  Rosaspata  locality.  Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  buildiii!;, 
in  which  is  a  larae  white  rock  over  a  spring  of  water;  the  Rosaspata  ruins  are  on  toji 
of  a  conspicuously  high  hill  or  mountain,  from  which  the  view  is  line  in  all  directions, 
and  extends  to  snow-capjied  peaks  both  north  and  south;  the  mins  of  Ro.saspata, 
unlike  those  of  Macchu  I’ichu,  are  noticeable  because  there  are  two  kinds  of  doors, 
ordinary  and  principal  ones,  and  the  doors  are  carefully  carved  out  of  white  granite, 
whereas  the  doors  at  Macchu  I’ichu  are  not  any  liner  than  all  the  rest  of  the  .structure, 
and  wiiold  not  have  attracted  particular  attention. 


tpsy  (»f  Harper's  Mu^^a/.i 


XL’ST.V  KSPAN\V. 

Detail  of  ba.'i-relief  on  the  monolith, 
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In  roiranl  to  the  Teinj)le  of  the  Sun,  evidence  may  he  offered  as  follows;  We  find  (1 1 
the  name  Chuquipalpa,  or  Chuquipalta,  is  still  applied  to  the  vicinity  of  Nusta  Espana. 

(2 1  The  name  Puquiura  is  still  applied  to  a  village  where  there  is  a  rather  larye 
ancient  church  within  easy  walkinp:  distance  of  Nusta  Espana. 

(3)  Near  Puquiura  are  the  remains  of  a  prold-cjuartz-cnishin"  plant. 

fl)  And.  mo.st  im]>ortant  of  all,  Nu.sta  Esi)aua  contains  the  ruins  of  edifices  clearly 
Incaic  in  character,  and  surrounding;  a  larfre  white  rock  actually  over  a  spring  of 
water,  an  unusual  occurrence.  Eurthermore,  this  rock  hears  in  its  carvings  marks 
which  indicate  that  at  one  time  in  tlie  remote  i)ast  it  was  undouhtedly  an  object  of 
veneration. 

This  evidence  has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  at  Nusta  Espana  was  the  shrine  called 
Yurak  Uumi,  the  principal  mochadero  of  the  Indians  in  Vilcahamha,  and  that  Vitcos. 

the  last  Inca  capital, 
was  at  Rosaspata. 

“Hunting  the 
Guanaco,”  by 
C'hurlos  Welling¬ 
ton  Furlong,  F.K. 
(I.S.,  in  the  Outing 
Magazine  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  is  an  absorb¬ 
ingly  interesting 
article  giving  the 
atithor’s  exjtcri- 
ences  and  observa¬ 
tions  while  hunting 
this  southernniost 
big  game  animal, 
the  American 
camel,  during  his 
e  X  ])  e  (1  i  t  i  o  n  s 
through  Tierra  del 
Fit  ego  jutd  Pata¬ 
gonia.  lie  opens 
his  narrative  in  his 
accustomed  graith- 
icand  entertaining 
style: 

The  half  water-logged 
boat  in  which  I  was 
cruising  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Euegian  Archipelago  was  drifting  northward 
with  the  current  through  Murray  Narrows.  The  current  was  setting  tip  from  Pon- 
sonby  Sound  and  spilled  through  the  narrows  into  Beagle  Channel.  t)n  either  hand 
thick  forests  of  Antarctic  beeches  covered  the  steep  mountain  sides  and  lloste  and 
Navarin  islands  towered  above  us.  Far  north  through  the  Narrows  the  snow-crotnied 
jieaks  of  the  Martial  Mountains  ranged  jaggedly  across  Beagle  Channel,  an  impassable 
barrier  along  the  southern  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

My  only  companions  were  four  Yahgans.  They  had.  as  was  their  habit,  made  sjiort 
of  the  porjwises,  mocked  the  weird  cries  of  the  penguins,  imitated  with  their  arms  the 


(‘nurtfsy  oC  The  Out  hit;  .Mutraziue. 

M.tl*  .SUOWIXG  Mk.  FfHLOXG’S  UOLTt:. 

1.  Murray  Xarrow.s,  wlicre  ilr.  Furlong  saw  his  first  guanaoti. 

2.  Point  opiKtsitc  Gable  island  where  tlic  guanacos,  acoordinp  to  the 

author,  must  have  crossetl  Ilcagle  Channel. 

3.  Region  wliere  the  Indians’  hounds  ran  down  first  guanaeo  killed  on 

the  hunt. 

4.  Point  where  guanaeos  probably  crossed  from  Patagonia  to  Tierra  del 

Fuego. 

5.  Region  where  Darwin  found  ground  covered  with  guanaeo  skeletons, 
ti.  Region  of  Lake  .trgentinc  and  Mount  Fria.s. 

7.  llaguales  region  where  guanaeo  were  plentiful  and  where  they  erosseil 
a  divide  at  7.000  feet  allitu<lc. 

S.  Vicinity  of  Last  Hope  Inlet,  wlierc  Mr.  Furlong  killed  guanaeo  with 
his  revolver. 


■rhO'O  are  worn  fur  sldo  in.  !lu>  <*rmiaU*  holiiir  dry  ainl  windy 
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riio  picliiiT  ^h(^w>  a  toldn  (^uianaco-skin  tout)  and  its  occupant'^  wrapjK'd  in  Itudr  ynianacoskin 

«‘apas. 
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luinlxTinK  motion  of  the  steaiiw'r  dneks  as  tliey  ])ad(lle(l  clumsily  away  with  their 
win"s.  and  made  uncomjdimentary  remarks  about  some  ]>hiloso]>hical  shajis  we  passed 
on  a  near-by  rock.  Suddenly  a  w(‘ird.  trcimdous  stuind.  a  half-idiotic  neigh,  echoed 
from  an  oi)en  stretch  of  a  mountain  side.  The  dark,  wolfish  ey(*s  of  the  Yahgans 
keenly  followed  the  direction  of  the  sound,  lleh-heh-heh-heh!  it  went  again. 

‘\\muni!”  (guanaco)  whispered  one,  as  they  crouclual  low  in  the  boat.  “Kill!” 
and  he  ])ointed  to  the  ritle  b<“side  mo  in  the  stern  sheets.  The  golden  brown  of  the 
white-breasted,  deerlik(!  aiumal  stood  out,  a  little  note  of  color,  com]>lementing 
strongly  against  the  verdant  green  of  the  dank,  wet  forest  side,  but  welt  out  of  rang*-. 

1  had  seen  the  Indian  guanaco-skin  capas  (cloaks')  sold  by  the  fur  dealers  of  Punta 
Arenas,  but  this  was  my  tirst  glimpse  of  the  animal  itself,  many  thousands  of  which  I 
aiw  later  during  my  <“X])editions  through  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Patagonia.  “You  are 
a  queer  animal,  imh*ed,”  ai)ostroj)his<‘d  an  Argentine  lieutenant  as  he  and  Cai*!. 
Musters  once  viewed  a  solitary  guanaco.  “  You  have  the  neigh  of  a  horse,  the  wool  of 


(’ourtusy  of  tlu*  *  >iititikr  Majruzino. 

(il'.WACO  ('Al’TfREI)  .\I,IVK  ON  TtIK  fAMfAS  llA'  UANTIIEKS  WITH  THE  Alt) 
Of'  HO  ENDS. 


a  sheep,  the  neck  of  a  camel,  the  feet  of  a  deer,  and  the  .swiftness  of  the  devil.”  Yet 
withal  a  graceful  animal  and  at  a  distance  not  unlike  red  deer,  though  larger. 

So  it  was  within  70  miles  of  Ca]>e  Horn  I  saw  my  first  South  American  camel,  for 
the  guanaco  belongs  to  the  familia  camclidae,  a  small  group  of  seledonts  which  includes 
only  camels  and  llamas.  The  family  comprises  tw'o  species — the  genus  cainelus,  con- 
lined  to  the  Old  World,  and  the  genus  llamas,  confined  to  the  southern  continent  of  the 
New  World. 

The  camelidae  are  characterized  more  particularly  by  long  limbs  and  the  absence 
of  any  trace  of  the  second  and  fifth  toes,  while  in  the  upper  jaw  is  but  a  single  pair  of 
incisor  teeth.  The  genus  llamas  differ  from  the  Old  World  camels  in  being  smaller, 
having  no  hump  to  si)eak  of,  and  the  absence  of  one  i)remola.  Tht-re  are  four  varieties 
belonging  to  the  genus  llama — the  llama,  alpaca,  vicuna,  and  guanaco,  from  all  four 
of  which  wool  is  obtained. 

The  llama  and  alpaca  are  domesticated  by  the  natives  of  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
highlands,  but  the  vicuna  and  guanaco  .are  found  in  the  wild  state.  The  llamas  and 
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,i;iiana(‘ii  stand  about  '.i  foot  at  th(f  shouldors,  wliilo  tlio  viniua  au<l  alj)aoa  an-  siuallor. 
Itoth  for  its  wool  and  as  a  boast  of  burdtai  tho  llama  was  nstid  loii'^  boforo  tho  oomiiii; 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  many  is  sn])post‘d  to  bo  a  domostioatod  ^uanaoo. 

The  habitat  of  tho  llama  ends  in  northorn  < 'hilo,  but  wo  find  tho  i'uanaoo  also  throu,<;h- 
oiit  th(‘  entire  lomrth  of  tho  Andean  ohain,  out  on  tho  pam])as  of  I’ata,i;onia.  and  on  tho 

islands  of  the  I-'uej:ian  Archipelairo.  Tho  mianaci)  was  tirst  . . .  by  I’iijafetta.  of 

.Mau:<‘llan’s  fl(*ot,  in  loL’l,  and  since  tlnm  has  b(*on  mentioned  by  dil'foront  explorers  or 
travelers  who  havi;  skirted  or  traveled  throu';h  his  habitat,  'I'he  few  ethnoloL,dsts  who 
have  stndie(l  the  Amerinds  of  I’ataLronia  and  Tierra  del  Fue'io  must  perforce  lmvo  dim 
consideration  to  tho  "uanaco  by  reason  of  his  beine;  the  irreatest  economic  asset  of  these 
tribes.  *  *  * 

The  A'ahijans,  beiii"  canoe  Indians,  derive  most  of  their  food  and  scant  clothim'  from 
the  s(>a,  but  oci'asionally  in  winter  they  venture  a  little  into  tho  dense  mountain 


('onrtesy<»r  the  ( Mitiii?  Ma^razltH*. 

(it'ANACO  IN  ATTITPDK  OF  ATTKXTION. 


forests  in  search’of  the  ijuanaco  for  food.  Occa.sionally  a  pelt  formerly  took  the  jilace  of 
their  scant  attire  of  otter  skins.  These  usually  hunf'  front  and  back  over  their  shoulders, 
and  were  shifted  for  protection  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Now  they  nearly 
all  wear  white  men’s  clothes. 

The  splendid  tribe  of  primitive  Onas  who  inhabit  the  dank,  cold  mountain  fastnesses 
of  southern  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  the  most  dependent  on  the  guanaco.  Its  meat  is  food, 
its  warm,  wooly  coat  their  clothing,  and  its  hides,  cured,  sewn  together  and  rubbed  with 
red  ocher,  serve  as  windbreak — a  semiwigwam.  Thus  not  only  is  this  animal  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  to  the  Onas,  but  his  hide  is  sewed  into  small  water  bags  and  cut 
into  strips  for  cords,  portage  harness,  and  girdles;  the  sinew  from  the  loin  is  twisted  into 
bowstrings  and  the  filaments  separated  into  thread.  Even  its  bones  they  turn  into 
jirimitive  awls.  *  *  * 

The  folklore  of  the  Onas  abounds  in  stories  and  legends  of  the  guanaco.  “Daughters 
of  the  yellow  clay  ”  they  call  them,  for  the  guanaco  is  fond  of  yellow  clay  and  rolls  in  it . 
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This  is  liow  h<‘  i:iit  hi^  _\cil<>\v  coat,  '^'iiirii  was  I'ciiialc,  ami  Coiro.  the  \cl!ow  cla.\, 
married  her. 

'I'he  <  tiia  word  for  'iiiaiiaco  is  “  viihii."  the  o  heimr  |>roiioinice(|  \cr\  emiihaticall\- 
and  [iroloiiiriMl.  In  l)oili  iho  ( >iia  ami  Vale^Mii  Micalnilarv  there  is  an  ahsein'e  of  u:eneric 
ti'rms.  hnt  an  at)iindam-e  of  spei  ilic  ones.  In'  tna  a  full-irrown  male  is  cal  lei  I  •  mareeii.’' 
and  a  female  ‘‘cheviian.”  .\  siiiiile  male.  "claHian;  a  yoiima  lemale.  "omien. 
.\'j:ain,  the\  ha  ve  the  Word  "ooiian.  "  meanini;  a  \  earliiii^  oi  oil  her  sex :  a  lemale  otianaco 
with  Miumr  lhe\'  call  "tonliiai.  and  a  little  oiianaco  is  known  as  ■’lonl.  \  Iroop  o| 

younu:  female>  they  speak  of  as 
■'simean.”  while  a  ureal  herd  of 
all  kinds  is  known  as  ■imilen." 
*  *  * 

The  ( tjias,  lieijiu  foot  Indiajis. 
depend  to  a  ureat  extent  on  nin- 
jiijiudow  ji  unanaco  with  their  dous 
or  hrinydnu  them  to  hay  with  their 
hounds,  stalkinu  them  hidden 
iijider  uuanaeo  skins  or  from 
hushes.  Someiiim's  a  uuanaeo 
hunt  is  oruani/.ed  on  a  larue  scale. 
This  is  really  a  "drive,”  as  is 
shown  in  the  acconi])anyinu  <lia- 
urani. 

Kroiii  tlio  :iutli(>r's  uc- 
couiit  Patiiooiiia  oliVrs  tin* 
host  hold  for  tlit*  study  of 
tlioso  iiitorostinii  animals. 
Dtiriiijrliis  o.xpodit  ion  across 
that  country  ho  saw  lUiUiy 
small  herds,  and  on  the  hi<rh 
|)hitoans  of  the  monnttiin 
rojiion  of  the  Bauinidos  ht' 
saw  one  herd  which  nnm- 
hert'd  not  h'ss  thiin  dOO. 

1  loro  ho  hunted  tin'  animals 
in  comptiny  with  ptirtics  of 
'I'chnclchc  Indians,  whoso 
methods  art'  ven  v  similar  to 
those  of  lht‘  Onas  save*  thtit 
they  hiive  horses  which  art' 
n.sed  on  the  drive's. 

A  <{00(1  description  of  the  ouamieo  at  one  of  their  wtillows  or  dust 
hathtnhs  is  en'dited  hy  Mr.  Fnrlono;  to  a  pioneer  and  liineher  friend 
who  lives  in  l^atti^onia.  This  irentleman  witne.ssed  their  actions  from 
a  eoneealed  |)laee  and  the  followiiiir  is  his  version: 

Over  the  hrow  of  a  hill  near  hya  uuanaeo  aiifieared.  Afti'r  a  u'>od  look  around  he 
Aitislied  himself  that  there  was  no  visible  danuer  and  came  on.  t^uile  a  lojiu  ])roces- 
sion  of  iruanacos  in  sinule  lile  followed  him  to  the  larue  water  hoh'  duuat  a  sprinu  just 
above  a  .«heej)  dijv  Meanwhile  several  sentinel  uuanacos  silently  jtosled  themelves  on 
available  heiuhls  ajid  hummocks,  to  uivc-  the  warninu  siunal  at  the  least  si,un  of  aj>- 
j)roachinu  danuer.  The  main  body,  about  :t(l.  after  visilinu  the  wati’r  hole,  descended 


( 'oiir(f>y  lit  tli<‘  <  Mit  itikT  MtiLra/iiii'.. 
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iji  I'ijiu'lc  lik'  to  llic  niiiiiiUiiro  valley  jur^t  lielow  it,  wliere  tlie\-  all  formed  and  titooil 
aroiiJid  in  a  kiir  and  perleet  circle,  with  their  hi‘a<k  toward  its  center.  <  >ne  nriirlit  have 
had  a  s]>lemlid  rakinir  shot  at  the  whole  imneh  not  SO  yanls  distant,  hut  curiosity 
stayeil  the  impulse. 

It  was  a  most  impressive,  yet  comical  siahi.  I’resently  from  out  the  einde  ste])pe<l 
a  sijiirlo  s'uanaeo,  and  with  noddititr  lunul  went  down  into  the  dusty  hole,  which  was  in 
the  center  of  the  cin  le.  Ho  then  dro|)peil  on  his  knees,  hewed  his  head  as  thomrli  in 
prayer,  .shut  his  eyes,  ruhhed  his  foreheail  iji  the  ilust,  and  burrowed  his  head  in  the 
dusty  cround.  He  lay  lirst  on  one  side,  them  oji  the  other,  and  afterwards  on  his  hack, 
kicked  up  his  heels,  rolletl,  wri<;cled,  and  camheled  for  several  mitiutes.  then  danced 
and  linallv  .shook  himself. 

The  surroundimr  cinde  of  sjtectators  ijazed  solemidv  at  (<very  mov(“.  llavinir 
finished,  he  took  up  his  position  in  tlu'  circle  he  had  vai'ated.  Xot  until  then  was  a 
move  m.ule  hy  any  of  the  otluu-s.  Aft(*r  a  well-delimvl  |)ause  atiother,  with  uoddiny' 
head,  went  <lown  into  the  hole  and  imitate.l  exactly  the  maneuvers  of  the  lea<ler  . 
There  .seemed  to  he  a  reco3:nized  order  of  pri'cedeiice  from  <lifferent  parts  of  the  cindit  . 
There  was  not  tlu'  h>ast  hurr,v,  confusion,  or  eas'erne.ss.  Xev<‘r  nmn'  than  one  at  a 
time  made  a  move  to  "o  down.  Each  of  tho.se  which  ha<i  Ix'en  throinrh  the  ceremony 
returned  to  its  place — left  vacant  for  it  -and  then  stood  starimr  with  the  rest  at  tlie 
next  i)erformer  who  deliherately  took  his  or  her  turn. 

This  dry  ‘‘pool  of  Ikuhesila''  was  the  dust  hath  of  the  .sjuanaeo,  and  like  that  of  the 
domesticated  hen,  freed  the  hather  from  vermin,  I  noted  that  t'ai'h  ,<;uanac<i  at  the 
heijinnini;  of  his  ahlutions  went  oti  his  knees,  with  his  head  facins'  tin*  saint*  direction  . 
The  dust  hath  in  tiim*  irrailually  hecomes  (*tdari;ed,  and  when  ahandoned  y'ras.tes  over 
and  is  often  as  smooth  as  a  howl. 

Mr.  Fiifloiifr  tiivt's  iiit('rt‘stiii<;  details  td'  Ids  luintiii<i  expeditions, 
and  of  tin*  eliaiaef efist ies  and  Intliits  ol'  tli(>s(>  animals,  tlu'ir  liirlilin^ 
(pialities,  etc.  A  most  ('ireetinil  tind  di.sonst ino;  inetliod  of  deienst* 
resort(‘d  to  hy  the  <;nan!ieo  is  that  of  ejt'ctinfr  their  hall'-di.yested, 
ill-snu'llini;  food  tit  the  ohjt'ct  of  thi'ir  dislikt*.  As  to  their  nnmt'rieal 
d(‘er(‘iis(‘  tlie  author  writes: 

Although  I  have  no  douht  hut  that  then*  wen*  as  many  as  .fOI)  or  more  in  my  vicinity 
at  diffen*nt  times,  though  I  saw  no  sin<rle  h(*rd  of  that  numher,  my  opinion  is  that 
there  has  heeti  a  irradual  numerical  deereast*  since  loL'O  when  I’israfetta  of  Ma'_'(*llau’s 
coutiuc(*nt  first  mentioned  this  ‘‘heast.”  Itut  I  ai*ree  with  Hatcher  in  his  comdusion 
that  ‘‘the  auanaco  are  in  no  damrer  of  extinction"  at  least  in  the  near  future.  l>ut 
the  commercial  demand  for  its  |)elt.  sui>))li('d  liy  the  modern  rille,  and  the  lat(*r 
(‘iicroachments  of  pioneers  and  hunters  will  certaiidy  diminish  its  numhers,  and 
shi*e])  will  curtail  the  areas  of  its  food  sup|)lies. 

The  ouanaeo.  I  lielievt?,  could  hi*  domesticated  with  profit  on  account  of  its  wool, 
which  to  no  little  extent  is  woven  hy  the  'rehuelehes  and  .Iraucanians,  that  of  its 
hack  and  upjier  hod,\’  heins'  host  as  it  runs  into  a  longer  and  more  hairy  ipiality  toward 
its  helly  and  lei's.  l!ut  there  is  little  to  invite  man  industrially  and  pastondly  into 
its  jireseni  hahitat.  (iuanaco  certaiidy  roam  to-day  in  many  thousands  over  the 
plains  and  in  the  (  ordilleran  valleys.  The  arid,  ii.sele.ss  de.s(*rts  and  the  unexplored 
mountain  fast ne.s,-;es  have  lieen  their  salvation  ami  over  them  they  will  undouhiedl\ 
continue  to  roam  for  many  years  to  come. 

“Climbing  up  Poas,”  li.v  Ki‘aiik  (1.  ('aipi'iitor.  iii  tin*  Sumlay  Staf 
AVasliingtoii,  1).  (’.)  is  an  eulertaiuiiig  artiok*  lU'sciihitig  tlu*  asci'iit 
of  Cusla  Kicti's  famous  volcano.  Poas  la'limgs  to  tin*  volcanic  licit 


CH  ATEK  OK  KOAS  VOLCANO,  {'O.STA  HK'A. 

Thr  iTiitcr  is  aliout  I.IKK)  foot  di'cp.  Tlie  lak(.‘  is  yellow  at  the  e(l>;es  ami  a  yellowisti-greeii  scum  covers  th(“  center.  Its  water  has  an  aeiil  taste. 
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of  tlu'  Count rv  which  inchi(lcs  Tiirrialhii,  over  2  miles  hi^h;  Orosi, 
in  the  ('xtreme  nortlK'in  portion,  and  Irazn,  whieli  is  oven’  11, ()()(( 
f('('t  in  altitude  and  has  had  sevcnal  ern|)tions  aeeoinpanied  hy  earth- 
(piakes  which  have  heini  felt  in  tin*  city  of  l*anama.  The  trip  was 
nnuh*  from  San  dose,  tin*  capital,  to  Alajnela,  it  distance  of  dO  mih's, 
hy  rail,  tind  thence  to  the  crater  on  liorsehack.  stoi)|)infi;  at  San  Pedro 
overnight,  or  rather  until  2  o’clock  a.  m..  at  which  hour  the  stiirt  was 
mach*.  That  the  scramhle  up  tlu*  volcano  is  no  child’s  play  may  ht* 
<rathered  from  Mr.  (’arpenter’s  d(*scription : 

Tin*  ride  l>y  (laylif;ht  wa.s  \V(pr.M-  ihaii  llial  in  llu*  dark,  for  here  we  cDiild  .-!(>»> 

the  dan^n-r.";  EpI'ihh*  us,  and  llu*  trail  wa.sl'ar  npiif'her.  It  was  rifrht  Itinniydi  the  niij;luy 
woods,  and  the  •irealer  part  consisted  oi  steps  cat  oat  oi  the  preci]atoas  hills,  .so  sli|>- 
])ery  and  inaddy  that  the  |»otiies  at  titnes  |)itt  their  f(*(*t  together  atid  slid  fioitisr  down 


t'O.VS  VOl.C.V.XO,  COSTA  U1C.\. 

'flip  lake  of  sulphurous  aciil  in  the  crater  from  which  smoke  ami  fumes  arise  almost  coiilimially 
even  when  the  volcano  is  not  in  ertiption. 


tlu'in.  No  American  horse  wotild  have  risked  it,  htit  Ihe.so  Costa  Rican  ponies  are 
like  iioats,  and  they  .seetn  to  ti.se  their  heads  in  clitnhins;.  I  verily  believe,  with  the 
aid  of  Redottiti  etiides,  that  they  cotild  easily  make  their  w;iy  ti|)  tlu*  ])yramids,  and 
I'loecker  i.Mr.  ( 'ar|>enter’s  stt'tiooraither)  .says  that  he  will  bet  money  that  he  cotild 
ride  his  jiotiy  tip  the  stejis  itiside  the  Washinoton  Moiiametit,  or  ^o  on  the  trot  down 
tho.se  of  the  Xatiotial  Caititol,  1  dotiht  tiot  lit*  cotild.  In  some  places  the  .stejis  art*  of 
the  heioht  of  a  tabh*,  atid  often  tlu*y  eipiah'd  that  of  :i  chair. 

With  consitlcrahlc  dilliculty  aiul  numerous  mishaps  they  finally 
reached  the  crater  and  rode  alon<;  the  ed<;c  of  the  abyss  over  a  path 
covered  with  white  volcanic  ashes.  Owinjr  to  a  strong  wiiul  which 
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blow  tlio  sulplmi-  I'linios  in  tlu'ii-  I'acos  tlu'ir  view  was  somowliat 
ohst luotod.  and  Mr.  ('arpoiitor  writes: 

[adocd,  \V(‘  did  imi  have  lh(‘  t)Osl  view  of  ilio  ('lalcr.  and  llinrc  was  ii<i  craplinn  diir- 
in*:  iiur  slay.  Tlic  craKM’  is  at) ml  I.OIHI  i'(“fi  dcci).  as  we  cdiiI)!  sec  wln'ii  llic'  clDiids 
liilod.  Ils  walls  arc  sleep,  rayued.  and  seanii-d.  .\l  onr  lirsl  eoininu:  il  "as  one  ereal 


Voluino.'  of  vapor  lu*n*  hi«ic*  ila*  vraier  fnaii  vivw 


l)ed  oi  clouds.  lillle  laler  we  could  se(“  ilie  yMi-ees  in  1  he  sides  eoveri'd  wiih  ])iiini(  C* 
and  volcanic  ash,  and  could  make  oiii  ihe  lake  oi  sulphurous  acid  l>  ine  helow.  Thi< 
lake  is  yellow  al  ihe  (‘(Ijres  and  a  yellowish  erei-n  scum  covers  ihe  eenler.  Th(‘re  is 
always  soiiu'  snioko  eoiuiui;  iroin  ils  surface,  and  in  an  eriii)!  ion.  ir.)iu  lU'ar  ihe  middle, 
iho  whole  lak»‘  .seems  lo  hiirsl  iiilo  llu*  air.  The  noi.se  is  aeeoiupaniod  hy  rumhlini;. 
and,  as  I  have  said,  ih)'  voliinu'  of  vapor  ofien  carries  wiih  il  mud  and  sioiies.  The 
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vupnr  iii'ioii  as.'iiiiiu's  llic  sliaj . I  an  iiintiia'lla,  and  tin*  aslics  liav(*  hccn  cairicd  far  oiu 

ititd  tin*  I’acilic  ()c(*an.  On  liin*  days  it  is  pnssihU*  to  f;(*t  down  into  tin*  crater  lakt*, 
hilt  this  was  not  so  diirinj;  onr  stay. 

After  loiivinjr  this  active  voleatiic  lake  tlie  party  continued  their 
climb  to  tlie  La.o;iinii  Fria,  about  1  ,(HtO  feet  liijiher,  a  cold  lake  which 
C(»ntains  pure  water  while  tluit  of  the  lower  lake  has  a  slronii  acid 
taste.  The  author  <:ives  ^ra])hic  descriptions  of  the  womlerful  V(‘>re- 
tation  encountered,  such  as  the  followiiijr: 

.\nil  tln*ti  the  bainl . .  tin*  l(*rns.  and  tin*  ])alnis!  Tln*r(*  were  ferns  of  a  hnndred 

varieti(*s,  some  as  tine  as  tin*  maideidiair  and  others  tret*  h*rns,  eai  h  a  siiifrh*  stalk  as 
l)i<;  arotind  as  a  man’s  arm  at  the  biceps,  rising;  to  a  heittht  of  15  or  20  feet  and  biirstitig 
out  into  lacelikf*  creen  fronds  at  the  top.  There  were  corceons  llowers,  the  names  of 
which  I  know  not.  One  made  nn*  think  of  a  cross  between  our  golden  rod  and  the 
suidlower.  'tin*  blossom  of  this  on  its  hpiig  stalk  was  even  with  my  eyes  as  I  .sat  lUi 
my  i)ony.  'I'he  sc(*nt  was  delicious. 

.Vmong  the  floral  beauties  wert*  the  orchids  and  othei  air  plants.  'I'here  were 
tens  of  ihoti.satnls  of  bushels  of  these  aristocrats  of  the  ])lant  world  to  be  had  for  the 
taking.  Tln*y  cover(*d  the  deail  limbs  and  nestled  in  the  joints  of  the  live  ones. 
■Many  of  the  trees  were  covered  by  tln*m,  and  in  some  places  the  orchids  w(*r(*  in 
llower,  forming  a  nia.ss  of  ])uri)h*,  yellow,  or  white  blos.soms  of  the  most  (*x(piisite 
shap(*s.  Then*  were  also  lianas,  which  fell  straight  from  the  branches  hundreds  of 
feet  and  rooltul  lh(*m.selves  in  the  earth.  There  were  thick  vines  which  wra])p(*d 
thetuselv(*s  around  the  hug(*  trunks  as  tin*  snakes  wraj)  tin*  I.aocooii  in  tin*  famed 
statue  in  Rome.  Sonn*  of  the  vines  had  varnish(*d  leaves  like*  the  holly  and  some 
bore*  fleewers. 

The  mist  aelele*el  tee  the*  be*auty  e)f  the  woods,  anel  the  perpetual  dripping  from  the 
trees  remimleel  me  etf  the*  wonde*rful  rain  forest  eif  the  Vie'teeria  Falls  een  the*  Zambezi, 
the*  .Vfrican  Niagara.  There  were  also  eipen  plae'es  eltiring  the  riele,  anel  at  the*.se)  the* 
sun  e*ame  behinel  us  and  painteel  little  raiidtows  eui  the  mist.  Some  eef  the  rainbows 
were  not  more  than  200  fe*et  long,  and  I  felt  like  whipping  up  my  pony  tee  linel  the*  bags 
of  golel  at  their  enels. 

“Maguey  -The  Wonder  Plant  of  Mexico,”  by  Fannie  Ilarlt'v,  in 
the  Septemper  ntimb(*r  etl'  Otit  West  (Los  Angeles,  ('ah),  is  a  nietst 
inslrticlivt*  article  etn  this  remarkable  plant,  intligenetiis  tet  Mexicet. 
The  namt*  “maguey”  is  generally  applieel  tet  the  large  Agaves,  ctilti- 
vated  in  eentiiil  Me.xico  for  the  itroduction  of  ptilqtie,  btit  not  to  the 
Agiivt*  sisjilensc,  called  also  henetpien  or  sisal,  so  extetisively  ctilti- 
viitt'd  in  Ytfcatiin  and  other  s(*ctions  for  the  production  of  sisal  ht'm]). 
As  to  the  mullifariotts  u.ses  of  magtiey  the  author  of  the  article  writes; 

( >f  tio  small  signilicatic(*  arc  tin*  iircs(*nl  |)rodttcts  of  tin*  ipolygenous  magttey.  which 
itn'Iud(*s  cordagt*.  clothing,  shelter,  iiajper,  f(*rtiliz<*r,  medicine,  food,  atid  drink. 

.Mague\’  is  an  ln*rbac(*ous  p(*r(*nidal.  a  sp(*t  i(*s  of  aloe  belonging  to  the  getitis  AdkiiijI- 
l>il(i(r:i .  It  has  long,  thick,  lanceiilate  leaves,  very  succulent  and  with  spinous  eilges. 
It  attains  a  h(*ighr  of  (J  or  7  feet,  but  when  under  cultivation  is  trimmed  to  about  2 
f(*et.  lndigi*nous  to  warm  climates.  re<piiritig  litth*  cultivation  and  little  water,  tin* 
magu(*y  nourishes  etnim*ntly  in  the  semitroipic  n*gions  of  M(*xico,  where  its  cultun*  is 
an  (*xt(*tisive  and  lucrative  industry.  *  *  * 

The  librous  h*av(*s  of  tin*  magu(*y  fortn  a  great  ]>art  f)f  its  utility.  Out  of  this  liber 
is  manufactured  conlagt*.  stidi  as  rope  and  twiin*.  Woven  into  a  coarse  cloth  it  is 


riioto^r:i|tii  t>v  WaiU'.  .vu*? 


MA(;i  i:v  llAClKNDAri  IN  TIIK  VAI.LKY  OT  MKXICO. 


The  rows  of  iiiattucy  plants  si rctcli’for  miles  in  paralU’l  lolunins  aeross  the  plateau,  and  from  the  hills  above  look  like  jiianl  hed^ie! 


I’lioto  l(y  WjiiU*.  <'ity. 

KXTi{  \(  TiX(:  TiiK  rn.tn’K. 

The  tlachiqucro  inserts  liis  acwnlf.  a  1iit»e  nnuie  from  a  itounl  with  a  hole  at  eai  ti  etnl,  into  the  ineiseil 
heart  of  the  plant  anil  sucks  into  it  the  secreted  sap. 

large  ilal  leave.*  are  tt.«eil  for  lliateliitig  roof*.  The  iii.spi.s.sntoil  juice  i*  it.seil  a*  a  iiieili- 
ciiie.  When  decayed  the  leaves  make  good  fertilizer. 

The  heart  of  the  magti(*y,  formed  of  .small  tender  leave*  .solidly  jiacktsl.  rc.semhliiig 
the  head  of  a  cahhage,  i*  an  edible.  This,  when  ctit  otit  ami  baked,  become*  jtticy 
and  sweet  atid  i*  cla.ssed  among  the  delicacies  of  native  dishes,  ^\'hen  jtre.servt'd 
these  leave.*  become  a  deliciotts  confectioti,  called  ‘Mfttlce  de  magtit'y.”  and  are  sold 
from  biKiths  and  stands  along  the  streets  atid  by  the  wayside. 


extiMisivcdy  ti.seil  by,the  mountain  Itidiatis  for  clothitig.  I'or  clothes  bnt.slies.  whisks. 
et<’..  it  Itikes  the  place  of  bristle.  In  the  litmp  lor  gro.ssi  it  is  ttnexcelled  in  lieti  of 
wash  rags  for  the  bath  and  shatnjiiM),  scnllcrx'  cloths,  atid  tinmt'rons  oi her  tt.ses. 

During  the  Aztec  era  the  eiiidermis  of  the  leaves,  which  has  a  tongh.  trati.sparent . 
liarchmetitlike  appcar;mc(‘.  was  stripped  off  and  n.sed  for  writing  material  in  the  man¬ 
ner  the  I’omans  n.stsl  to  write  on  wax  ttiblcts  with  a  stylus.  I'rotn  this  primitive  ti.s(‘ 
has  (‘\olved  a  line  siaiioticr's  paper,  as  well  as  a  coaise  wrapping  paper.  The  entire 
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ii.>  VVailr.  i(n. 

I’KiSKINS  I  TLI,  OK  ITI.QI  K  l.OADKl)  OX  A  Do.NICKV, 

The  donkey  is  driven  through  itii'  rows  of  inauuey  and  hailed  at  the  side  of  the  llaehiquero.  When  tin*  exiraetiiif;  liihe.  or  ncdcoU.  is  full,  he  inveris  it  over  Itn'  piaskin. 
into  which  the  pukiue  runs.  The  skin  is  so  prepared  that  the  shape  is  well  retained  and  when  liistended  with  fluid  looks  eoniieallv  like  the  animal  from  whieh  it  was 
taken. 


rho(«»;'r;i|»|i  l»_>  WaUr.  (  it  \  . 


THK  MA(;n:v  in  fi  ll  bloom. 


Tliis  flow^T.  the  ff'iitiirv  pi  int  (»f  iiorthiTii  i.Tf‘(*iihoiis<*s.  has  a  niuch  iiion*  lM‘aut ifiil  LTowth  in  its  native 
hahitat  than  can  tn*  profliice<i  elsew  lierc.  The ceiitral  stalk  sprinjrs  ispwanl  at  ilu*  rale  of  '2  or  :i  inches 
a  ilay.  sinnci inics  to  the  heiirhi  of  2.‘i  feci ,  aid  then  i hrows  out  a  chist«‘r  of  woinlerful  u'ohlen  l»lossoins. 


DRINKING  PULQUE  IN  A  VILLAGE  STREET. 

The  native  Mexican  Indians  claim  pulque  as  their  ancestral  beverane.  In  the  country  it  is  drunk,  Iresh 
and  comparatively  pure,  as  commonly  and  with  no  worse  results  than  beer  in  Germany.  In  the 
lar?ecities,  where  pulque  is  adulterated  and  the  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  decidedly  higher,  its  inordinate 
consumption  is  being  checked. 
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'I'lio  process  for  inakiiij];  pulijue,  the  most  popular  b('verage  of 
Mexico,  is  outlined  by  the  author  as  follows: 

The  tla('lii<iii<‘n)  mii  A/toc  name'  l'(ir  lliat  s|iccial  kind  ol  workman),  witli  a  .«liar|) 
knil'o  taits  away  llic  of  llu*  maf;iu‘y,  makiiif;  a  ciip-.-liapod  liol<‘  about  (1  inchos 

deep,  tlum  willi  Ids  knife  al)railes  tlie  insidi*  of  this  clip  and  i)asses  on  to  tlie  next 
plant.  At  tlie  end  of  tliree  days  lie  returns  to  the  plants  and  litids  the  eiips  Idled  with 
the  .sap  which  has  seeped  in  from  the  woittided  h'aves.  This  .saj)  is  called  ‘•at;na 
niier’  (honey  water).  It  is  a  favorite  drink  of  yoiin^  children  and  those  opposed  to 
intoxicatils.  I>y  mi'ansof  a  lotto  oom-d^  with  a  hole  in  each  end,  the  tlachiipiero  draws 
the  aoita  miel  out  of  the  en().s  into  the  oottrds  until  they  are  tilled,  when  he  slops  the 
openino  with  his  tliimil).  r|)oti  his  back  he  carries  a  jiioskin  into  which  he  pours  the 
a.oiia  miel,  and  when  tilled  the  untraineil  eye  would  not  suspect  it  to  be  anything  but 
the  carcass  of  the  pig.  When  left  in  the  iiigskiiis  frotn  three  to  live  days  the  agtta  miel 
ferments,  becomes  a  translucent,  viscid  liipior,  iningeiif  and  slightly  Intoxicating,  and 
now  is  ])tth[ite. 

Many  foreigners  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  drink,  tint  with  the  native  it  is  connate. 
I'oiir  or  live  carloads  of  piilune  are  sent  to  the  City  of  Mexico  each  day.  where  the 
inthpierias  never  clo.se.  The  nominal  cost  of  the  beverage  enables  the  poorest  ])eott 
and  pelado  to  indulge  their  taste  for  it. 

A  more  reiineil  niul  more  iutoxicating  drink,  culled  “tequila,”  is 
also  produced  from  the  maguey  by  a  process  of  distilliition. 

“The  Canto  Cotton  of  Cuba,”  by  William  II.  Wheeler,  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  21  Issue  of  The  Market  World  and  Chronicle,  is  a  paper  read 
at  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Xational  Association  of  C'otton 
Manufacturers,  New  London,  Conn.,  September  11-11,  1912.  Mr- 
Wlieeh'r  gives  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  cotton  tna*  and 
the  lint  olttained  therefrom,  lie  writes: 

While  in  eastern  Cuba  in  1910  at  a  fruit  i)lantation  near  Santiagu.  1  notieed  a  greu]) 
of  trees  10  to  1-5  feet  high,  apparently  bearing  a  crop  of  .snowballs,  and  the  manager 
informed  me  that  it  was  tree  cotton,  and  that  one  day  when  ])assing  a  wild  cotton  tree 
he  grabbed  off  a  handful  and  planted  the  seeds.  These  trees  were  the  result. 

Samples  were  taken  from  these  trees  and  the  cotton  ranged  from 
IJ  to  inch  staple;  it  was  of  a  slightly  yellow  tint,  and  as  strong  as 
sea-island  cottoti,  being  longer  staple  than  the  onlinary  upland,  and 
somewhat  tlilferent  in  texture  and  color.  The  wild  cotton  trees 
found  in  that  part  of  Cuba  dilfer  a  great  deal  in  the  character  of  the 
staple,  some  of  it  being  mere  down,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
from  that  up  to  the  length  of  the  samples  obtained.  As  to  produc¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Wheeler  says: 

This  cotton  is  a  perennial  tree  and  not,  like  the  American  cotton,  an  annual  croj) 
and  will  continue  to  grow  for  many  years.  The  life  of  the  tree  is  not  known,  except 
that  there  are  some  of  them  known  to  be  over  14  years  old.  The  average  tree  yields 
2  to  3  pounds  of  seed  cotton  the  first  year  and  fully  3  pounds  the  second  year,  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  exjierimental  field  the  yield  will  be  2,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to 
the  acre  the  first  year  and  3,000  pounds  the  second  year,  about  one-third  of  which  is 
lint.  *  *  * 

As  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  estimate  from  my  experience,  the  cost  of  this  cotton 
isabout$1.2.5  per  100  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  SJ  cents  for  a  pound  for  lint,  at  the  plan- 


.■)!)!  1(1 


CLKAX  STUKKTS  IN  I’AN  AM  A. 

One  of  tin*  firs!  sur(n  js«*s  I lial  ^rnn-is  iho  \  isilor  !o  I'atiiiiiiu  is  i ho  reiiitirkable  (  loaiiliiioss  of  i ho  siroots.  <Imo  !o  tl>o  sjinllai y  n  irulai  ions  ins<  i! n‘o<l  1*\  (  »»!.  ( ioi^'as. 

riiis  «*iifon'«‘<i  oloaiilinoss  tliroiiL'hoitt  tho  (’anal  /ono  is  !ai;;o|y  n*sponsiMo  for  !ho  faol  tha!  I’anania  now  ri\als  tho  hrsi  hoahh  rosorls  of  iho  <  iiiio«|  Siatos  in  il>  low 
(Ioa!h  rato. 
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tup:  i*ax  amki^u  ax  rxiox. 


tatidii.  and  fotild  tj«‘  i)la<'<'d  n]>dii  ihc  dnckfi  al  ."^caiMiani  ai  a  cnsi  oi'  (i  lo  ,s  cdiils  a  ])(iuiid, 
loss  th<‘  value  <>1  ilu'  s(‘o(l. 

This  now  loini  ol  ootlon  is  jirosontod  lo  yonr  altontioii  as  hoin"  piohahly  a  I'oun  ol 
lihor  which  would  ho  a  valuahlo  oonirihuiion  ol'  raw  niaiorial  lo  the  ooiion  nianiifao- 
turinir  world,  li  is  jiossihlo  lhai  ihi-ro  arc  \aiiaiions  in  iho  ohaiaoior  oi  iho  lihor 
wtiich  would  naturally  ro(|uiro  .«]iooial  ;  lioniion  iiMho  mills,  the  same  as  one  oiado 
ol  ootlon  dil'l'ors  from  aiiolhor.  and  also  that  ii  may  ho  os^coially  adajilod  to  some 
varioiios  of  fahrios  more  than  others.  *  *  * 

W’hatovor  may  ho  the  oxat'l  method  of  utilization  of  (  auto  oolton,  it  is  conlidonl ly 
suhmiltod  that  it  has  a  valuod  jiur])o.so,t 

“The  Tropics  Made  Livable”  is  iiii  iiistiiict ivo  (‘ditoiial  in  ti  ic'ccuil 
issue  (»r  The  ludt'peuileiit.  Spejikinjx  of  roniier  eondilioiis  tlie  writtu' 
sjiys : 

The  Trojiics  a  <;onoralion  atro  won-  oonsidorod  to  ho  roudons  in  which,  hooaiiso  of 
iiisiijiorahlo  olimatio  conditions,  it  was  almost  h(i]iolo.-is  to  ox|ioot  that  white  men 
would  over  ho  ahlo  lo  live  with  any  safety  ipf  trooil  health,  mttoh  loss  ho  ahlo  to  :1000m- 
])llsh  offootivo  work.  *  *  * 

Now  all  that  has  hopai  ohamropl  and  there  is  no  dotiht  at  :tll  that  the  d<‘liniio  oom|tiosi 
of  till-  Trollies  hy  the  white  titan  has  hoon  achieved.  It  has  heen  almost  eiilirely  a 
matter  of  diseoverinir  that  the  .so-called  troiiieal  disea.ses  which  were  ihoiiydit  to  he 
eonveyp'd  by  the  air  ami  tpi  he  inherent,  as  it  were,  in  the  elimatie  epuidiiions  are 
rc'ally  plistrihiitopl  hy  various  insect  ]iarasiles.  Just  as  .■ppipin  as  the.«e  can  he  eonlrpilh’d 
thp‘  sii]>|ipiseilly  ine\itahle  disea.s<‘S  are  ver\  mtteh  limited  pir  entirely  erapliealed. 

'rite  wiilt'f  Itiit'ily  rt'ctills  the  discovtuios  of  Sir  Putrick  Miinson  and 
of  Dr.  ('arlos  Finlay,  of  (’uha.  ndativo  to  the  mosquito's  rt'sponsi- 
hility  for  the  dissoinination  of  the  inahiria  and  yellow-fevt'r  <;erms; 
the  sjtreadinj':  of  the  fatal  slet'pin^  sickness  of  Africa  hy  the  t.s(>tse 
lly;  the  discovt'ry  that  hiihonic  phi,<>:ue  is  transmit tetl  hy  numns  of 
fleas,  especially  those  that  live  on  the  family  of  rodents,  our  famihiir 
lilts  iuid  miee;  tlnit  the  dreiiiled  dumdum  ft'ver  was  due  to  itn  insect 
panisiti',  etc. 

Pointine:  to  Panama  as  itn  e.xample  of  whiit  can  he  iiccomplisht'd 
in  the  liujlit  of  r(‘C('nt  knowh'dfre  in  the  way  <d‘  erailicatinjr  the  dreadt'd 
tlist'a.ses  of  the  Tropics,  the  etlitorial  closes  with  tin*  following;: 

As  a  epin.se()m‘nee pif  this  tlip-  ]ila,irue  .sppit  pif  ihi*  Trpiiues  has  heopiine  alitmsl  a  health 
re.spirt.  NpiI  Ipiii};  .“inee  the  lmi>erial  l.eirislalive  ('piimeil  of  Inplia  deeide<l  Ipi  soiipI  an 
Inpliitn  moplieal  pillieer  Ipi  Panama  in  order  to  study  the  methods  that  had  heen  so 
siii-ei'.-psfiilly  em]ilpiyed  there  hy  the  I’nited  Stales  (iovp'rnment  for  the  ]irevention  of 
tro]iieal  ili.-pea.-pes.  It  is  exiri-mely  inleri-slinp;  to  ri  alize  that  the  English  have  lua-ii 
in  Imlia  .<ome  2l)(»  years  and  that  tin*  ITiiled  Stales  havp-  heen  in  Panama  h“.ss  than 
10  years,  and  that  the  Pritish  Indian  oflieials  are  sensihle  eiioiiirh  to  re:ilize  that  they 
can  leant  h'ssons  for  the  benelil  of  their  iieo]ile  hy  sending  an  ollieial  to  sillily  wh:il 
the  United  Stales  has  aeeomiilished.  We  have  ali.niliilely  ilenionslraled  there  that 
the  eontrol  of  Iroiiieal  di.sea.ses  is  only  a  i|ueslion  of  the  a]iiili<’alion  of  recent  knowledite 
and  that  the  habitation  of  the  Trojiies  by  the  whiit*  man  is  not  only  ])ossible,  but  ma\' 
be  made  fjiiite  healthful.  Not  only  can  he  live  anil  In*  ((iiite  healthy,  but  with  ]iro])er 
care  his  ellieit'ney  need  be  but  little  intjiaireil  anil  he  can  aeeomiilish  the  imppirtani 
entrineerinpr  work  that  is  .so  readily  exeeiiled  in  eiioler  elimaies  without  any  .serious 
risk. 


>  Till*  Ti'xiili*  Mamifai'turi'rs  .Iiiunuil  iif  Si'iit.  14  ;ilsii  |iulilislii*il  lliis  |ia|i;  r. 
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“'Bolivia’s  Tin  Resources,”  in  The  Mining  Journal  (London)  of 
Oetoher  o.  1912,  ileals  with  the  exploitation  of  a  new  tin-mining 
enterprise.  Bolivia’s  commanding  position  in  the  production  of  the 
tin  consumed  hv  the  world  is  dealt  with  as  follows: 

Of  all  tlu'  i-ountrips  which  an*  coiiccrnpil  with  the  jauductioii  <>1  liii.  Itolivia  is 
perhaps  the  field  fo  which  we  are  justified  in  lookiiip;  with  the  <;reatest  expectancy. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  its  vast  production  of  silver  and  its  ])rotitahle 
hase-metal  industry-  is  historical.  Hitherto  it  has  been  hampered  hy  the  transjsirt 
dilliculty,  and  the  fact  that  the  country  jxisses.ses  no  seaboard.  Railway  construc¬ 
tion,  has.  however,  removed  this  obstacle,  and  a  trunk  line,  with  branches  joinini: 
the  chief  industrial  centers  is  now  com])l('ted,  and  is  in  all  ])rohahility  destined  to 
turn  one  of  the  h'ast  known  into  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  exploited  of  the  rich 
mineral-bearin':  territ:>ries  of  So\ith  America.  Rolivia  is  already  the  second  laritest 
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TIN  OltK  KttoM  TIIK  lit  MINK,  I'OTOSI,  lioMVI.V. 

The  pill's  of  ore  shown  in  the  picture  have  lu'en  assorted  hy  hand  front  the  rotich 
mine  ont[int.  Most  of  this  ore  will  lie  ttronml  and  eoncetitrated  hy  lixiviation. 
hnt  the  richest  of  it.  whicli  may  l>e  almost  pure  cassitcrite,  is  sometimes  exported 
in  an  untreated  state. 

producer  of  tin  in  the  world:  its  ont|)nt  of  metallic  tin  has  risen  from  2.2oO  tonsTin 
IstIT  to  22,2IM1  tons  in  11)11,  and  the  industrial  situation  in  rehition  to  its  pnidnctiidi 
has  dnrin';  the  last  few  years  shown  a  ti'iidency  to  expansion  and  progress  which 
anirnrs  well  for  the  future.  One  conci'rn  alone,  the  well-known  .\ramayo  Francke 
Mines,  realized  in  11)11  nearly  a  (piarter  of  a  million  sterliiii:  by  the  sale  of  tin  ore 
from  its  mines,  while  retainin':  a  reserve  of  21t).t)t)()  tons,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
situation  both  actual  and  ifotential  in  a  country  concernin'j;  which  far  too  little  is 
heard  in  the  ca])italist  centers  id'  Knrope, 

“The  Canal  To-day,”  Ly  (loorgc'  Palmor  Putiiiim,  in  tlu'  OcIuIxm- 
Stms;(‘t(Sim  I'innciscu) ,  is  a  well-writ tc'u,  prul'ust'ly  illustrated  artiele 
deseril)ing  the  work  on  tlu' great  waterway  as  it  is  now.  1  neiilentally 
it  is  also  an  appreeiatioti  of  ('ol.  (loethals  and  his  army  of  tireh'ss 
workens.  'Pile  sueet'.ss  of  tlu*  undertaking  is  largely  attrihtilt'd  Ity 
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tlu'  author  to  the  inspirin';;  (‘nthusiasni  evinced  i)y  all  connected  with 
tlu'  work,  relative  to  which  he  writes: 

It  is  said  that  the  handinai'lens  of  eliici'aicy  are  system  and  enthusiasm.  Never 
was  there  such  systematic  system  as  pervades  every  ])has(‘  of  tlie  hi^  joh.  .Vssurt'dly. 
never  was  there  such  uid)ridled  effervescent  enthusiasm.  Everyone,  from  the 
.lamaican  water  carrier  u])  to  the  tiatty  division  eiiirineers.  is  a  canal  enthusiast. 
Enthusiasm  is  a  druir  on  the  market.  They  think  canal  all  day  and  tln-y  dream  canal 
all  niiiht,  do  these  hroiize-faced  fellows  who  are  at  the  helm.  Their  absorption  in 
their  environment  is  inevitable.  Isolate  an  army  2. 000  miles  from  honu*  and  i>ro- 
vide  no  brain  food  hut  the  task  l)efort“  it,  ami,  of  ci)urse,  its  horizon  narrows  down  to 
the  day's  work. 

Congressman  Humphrey  on  the  Panama  Canal,  iti  tlu;  Septoiuhcr 
Pacilic  Marine  Review,  is  a  jtartial  rcprodtiction  of  the  iuldrcss  rccctitly 
delivered  hy  that  gentltMiiati  dtiritig  a  l»iitt(|itel  tetidered  liiiii  by  some 
of  the  It'ading  eilizeiis  of  Seattb'.  Xol  only  is  tlu>  West  uigtal  to  get 
ready  for  tlu'  eatial  by  the  itnprovetiietit  of  harbors  atid  shipping 
faeilitit's.  but  the  (’ougressiuaii  advoeatt's  the  r(>visiou  of  our  tarilV 
and  itntuigratioti  laws  heeattse  of  eotiditiotis  l)rottght  ahotit  by  the 
opt'iiitig  of  tlu>  lU'w  watt'fway. 

“The  Panama  Canal  and  Its  Relation  to  the  British  Empire,”  by 
Vattghati  ('ort)ish,  1).  Se..  K.  R.  (1.  .S.,  F.  (1.  .S.,  in  the  .Vugtist  tuttuber 
of  Ttiitt'd  Fmpire  (Lotidon).  is  a  fair  and  itnpartial  aeeotttit  of  the 
eantil,  prtvsent  progress  of  tin*  work,  dilliettlties  still  to  be  imd  with, 
jtnd  it  tnost  thorottgh  stttdy  of  its  effect  on  British  slii|)pitig  iti  the 
savitig  of  distiinet's,  opcmitig  new  roitti's.  (>te.,  eotielitditig  with  the 
following  paragfiiph.  gratifying  iKuaiusi'  of  its  British  source: 

.\s  a  sc.(i:iiin>r  people  \v(‘  may  cunsrr.itulate  mirselves  on  the  ap|iroachine  completion 
of  a  Work  which  eives  new  ad\antairi“s  to  sea  transportation:  and  as  rulers  of  a  mari¬ 
time  empire  we  must  look  with  satisf.iction  to  the  opening  of  a  waterway  which  will 
diminish  the  formidable  distances  by  which  the  unsociable  sea  separates  the  shon's 
of  our  constituent  countries. 

'rite  jirtieli'  is  the  r('prodttetion  of  the  addrt'ss  (hdivtut'd  before  the 
Royal  ('olotiial  Institttte  by  Dr.  (’orttish,  who  has  givcui  the  canal  a 
elos(>  study  for  many  ytuirs.  tlu'  last  ladtig  his  sixth  visit  to  tin*  setuu' 
of  the  (MittM'prisi'. 

"The  Panama  Canal  and  British  Shipping,”  by  KHis  M.  ('ook.  iti  the 
saint'  publication,  is  an  article  dealing  with  tin*  proliahle  ('fleet  on 
British  and  iiartieularly  on  ('anadian  shipping,  of  tlu'  discrimination 
favoring  Amt'iiean  ships  as  provided  by  tlit'  Banatna  (’anal  hill 
reet'iitly  ptis.sed  by  tlit'  I’nited  Sttitt's  ('ongress. 

“Placer  Mining  Conditions  in  Dutch  Guiana,”  by.!.  B.  Bereival.  in 
Mining  tind  Fngint'ering  World  of  October  11*12,  is  an  intert'sting 
sketch  of  |)r('S('nt  conditions  of  tlit'  mining  imlustrv  of  the  country, 
'riit'  artielt'  d('.'ils  with  the  dt'tails  of  tlit'  cost  of  iirospt'Ct ing.  t'tpiip- 
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iiH'iit  lU'ccssili’v,  climatic  conditions,  labor  cost.  etc.  An  idea  of  tlu> 
pi'oj^rcss  ol'  the  industry  may  be  Innl  from  tlu'  followiiif;  parai'raph: 

l>iaiii<_'  the  yi-iir  Iflll  .'i.lHIO  lalMUcis  were  eiii^aired  in  lire  several  dislriels. 

ilre.se  serving  rni  an  awraire  for  altmii  four  moiillrs  each,  so  ilral  I  here  were  always  a 
fair  iiiiirrlter  of  dii:i;ers  in  lire  Iriislr.  'I'lrris  far  this  year  i  IlllJi  lire  irninlrer  Iras  Ireen 
u:reaier, 

'I'lre  nrrrsi  |(o|tnlar  rliooinirs  are  irrrw  l  Iro.-^e  iir  (Ire  .''ara  i  reek  rlistiiel.  wlrielr  a  in  rear  to 
he  \-ery  ric  h.  'I'wiee  a  week  a  Iraiir  irrakes  a  nip  |o  lire  disirir  l.  while  sleain  lailirt  lies 
and  l  airoes  are  eoiilinnally  eoinino  and  eoinir  wilh  lahorers  and  sn|)pli(‘s. 

•‘Mining  Problems  at  Santa  Gertrudis,”  by  W.  (1.  Matti'son.  in 
the  KngiiHn'ring  and  Mining  .lonrnal  of  Si'jitcmbcr  'Jl.  IblJ.  is  a 
technical  study  of  mnch  intmest  to  thi'  pi-actical  miniM’  and  mining 
(Miginccr.  'Phrc'i'  pi'oblcms  roijuiri'd  solution  in  tliis  dist  I'ict :  Inclli- 
cii'iit  lalior.  cxccssivr'  water,  and  a  Innivy  on'  liody  with  bad  hanging 
wall.  A  new  pumping  systi'in  is  planncil  which  will  raisi'  tlu'  I'Hi- 
cicncy  from  41  to  Sd  per  cent  and  greatly  reduce  operating  costs. 
'Pile  mining  .system  consists  of  driving  a  drift  in  the  foot  wall  ])arallel 
to  tlie  vein  and  innning  cross  cuts  to  it.  A  solid  drift  is  obtained 
and  litth'  timbering  is  ri'ipiired.  The  mine  is  located  m'lir  I’aehnea. 
State  of  Hidalgo.  Mexico. 

"The  Railways  of  South  America,"  in  ('assier’s  Magazine  for  Sc'p- 
temlii'r,  is  tlu'  first  of  a  serii's  of  artieh's  by  K.  Ivcni'wal,  which  will 
donlitless  prove  invahiabh'  to  railroad  enginei'is.  contractors,  and 
exploiti'is.  'Phe  pri'si'iit  aitieh'  deals  with  the  railway  systems  of 
rrnguay.  ('iitering  into  the  subject  in  a  most  eom|)reh('nsiv('  manm'r, 
eom|)aring  the  ellieii'iiey  id’  tin'  4  fi'i't  S.t  inch  gauge  with  that  of  tlu' 
metei-  gauge  gi'iK'rally  adopted  in  South  Anu'iiea.  giving  tc'chnical 
details  of  exploitation  and  eonstrnetion  of  the  various  lailways.  as 
well  as  histoiieal  facts  ii'lativc'  to  the  projects.  'Phere  are  now  1  .")22 
miles  of  railways  in  the  eonntry  opi'ii  to  trallie.  h73  of  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  ('I'Utral  Railway  of  I'nignay.  471  miles  Ix'long  to  the 
Midland  group,  and  7S  more  to  two  small  inde|)i'ndent  eoinpainc's. 
till'  (iii'at  Kastern  Railway  and  the  Montevideo  Xortlu'iii.  'Phe 
guarantee  system  of  the  (lovernment  is  dealt  with  and  tlu'  financial 
lesults  in  earnings,  I'te..  are  given.  In  fact  the  article  appi'ars  to 
be  a  v('iy  full  ri'port  on  tlu'  railway  industry  of  tlu'  country  in  every 
phase. 

"Twin  Navigation"  is  the  subject  of  an  inteiesting  and  tinu'ly 
pamjdilet  by  Di-.  Miguel  lieeerro  de  Ih'ngoa,  of  rrnguay.  As  tlii' 
name  indicates,  the  author's  idea  is  to  sah'guard  life'  at  .sea  by  having 
ships  sail  in  j)aiis,  sonu'whal  as  do  onr  battleships.  'Phe  lo.ss  of 
life  on  the  'Pitanie  and  thousands  of  otlu'r  ve.ssc'ls  would  have  bei'ii 
av('rt('d  had  this  system  lu'en  in  practice',  says  tlu'  writer,  lie  |)ro- 
dnees  strong  and  convincing  facts  in  upholding  his  idi'iis.  Of  tlu' 
24  vessels  that  disaj)))('ar('d  from  the  Noith  Atlantic'  with  all  on 
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hoard  within  tho  last  oO  years,  ])r()hal)ly  the  vast  majority  of  human 
souls  could  hav*‘  been  saved  hv  twin  navijiation.  By  its  adoption, 
state's  the  wiiter,  “the  ocean  would  lose  its  liereeness  and  the  sacrifice 
of  lives  in  tin*  seditndes  of  the  sea  would  he  fore'vi'r  at  an  end." 

d'he  vSej)t('mh('r  Mnndial  Majiazim*  of  Baris  contains  a  highly  inter¬ 
estin'!;  (h'seiiptive  article  on  Cnha  hv  Se'uor  Kuhen  Dario.  Xnmerous 
illustrations  de'piet  tlu'  heauty  of  tlu'  island,  as  well  as  show  views  of 
several  huildimrs,  amon<i;  tlu'  lattc'r  heiini  the  splendid  new  post  and 
tel('^ra|)h  olliee  in  Havana.  Tlu'  writer  speaks  of  the'  country  as  one 
of  “sun  and  palms,"  invitinii;  I’cst  amid  the  heautie's  of  nature,  (’on- 
tinuin<>;,  lu'  (piotes  the  immoital  ('ohimhus,  when  tlu'  island  was  hist 
siirhted  on  tlu'  liSth  of  Oetoher,  as  ('xelaimin^:  “'Phe  most 

Ix'autiful  land  that  I'Vi's  have  si'cn,"  and  “when'  death  or  trouble 
eoiild  not  !)('  conceived." 

“Bolivar  et  I’Emancipation  des  Colonies  Espagnoles”  is  the  title  of 
a  hook  by  M.  diilio  Maneini,  of  Fraiiei'.  In  Si'ptc'inla'r  numhc'r  of 
La  Ki'vista  d('  Anu'iiea,  Paris,  Si'fior  (’arlos  A.  Villani'iiva  has  a 
V('rv  inti'i-estiii'T  artieh'  ri'lative  to  tlu'  work  of  M.  Maneini,  whom  he 
(h'serihi's  as  a  most  |)ainstakinii  author  and  tlu'  woi'k  on  Bolivar 
most  tinu'ly.  Si'hor  Villamu'va  lu'ads  his  artieh';  “Bolivar  in 
London,”  and  taki's  uj)  ec'rtain  stage's  of  tlu'  gre'at  lih('ratoi''s  career 
while'  !it  the'  e'oui't  eif  St.  dames  in  his  e'arly  manlmoel. 

'Phe  August  17  number  e»f  Revista  Nacional  de  Colombia,  B  egotei, 
eh'vote's  ii  peige'  to  the'  e'lit  ami  ske'teh  of  the'  life'  of  one  of  the'  e'oimtrv's 
most  promine'iit  e'ligine'e'rs.  Dr.  Dioeloro  Sanelu'Z.  Di-.  Saiu'he'Z,  the- 
article'  says,  stamls  at  the'  heael  of  his  jireefession  and  is  erne'  eif  the' 
fonneh'i's  of  t  he'  ( 'olennhia  Soe'iety  etf  Kngine'e'i's.  1  h'  re'ce'iit  ly  re't  urneel 
te>  his  home  laml  freim  a  tour  eif  the  worhl.  ami  will  elonhth'ss  eipply  to 
his  eemntrv’s  elevelopme'iit  many  engini'ering  and  e'onstriietive  ide'as 
giithe'reel  ehiring  his  we»rld-wiele'  trave'ls. 

La  Iviepieza  Agrie'eila,  of  Lima,  Pe'rn,  foi'  August  nmh'r  the'  title' 
“La  Exploitacion  del  Guano  de  lasislas,”  pnhlishe'>  e'xte'iisive' e'Xt  reu'ts 
fremi  the'  re'port  eif  the'  (’oinpania  Admini>t laelora  eh'I  (luaiio,  of 
which  Sr.  F.  Ballen  is  manage'r.  The  re'|)ort  is  inte'ie'sting,  e'sjie'e'ially 
to  thei.se  engage'll  in  agrie'ulture',  as  it  shows  the'  e'norinous  epiantitie's 
of  gnane)  annually  take'ii  frenn  the  Pe'ruvian  islamis,  ami  otlu'r  vahiahle 
elata  ein  this  importeint  imhistry. 

“El  viaje  de  Mundial,”  Septe'inher,  is  the  title'  of  epiite  a  le'iigthy 
article  elejscrihing  the  visit  of  ollieials  of  this  I’aris  publication  to  Sao 
Paule),  Brazil.  'Phe'  eipe'iiing  paragniphs  de'se'rihe  the'  attrae'tive  niil- 
roael  jouriu'y  u|)  the'  mountains  from  .Santos  to  Saee  Paido,  anel  nu- 
mereens  illustratiems  e>f  t he  latte'r  city  anel  etf  eolfee  |)lantations  bring 
he'fetre  the  reaeh'i'  an  insight  into  this  woneh'iful  inehistrv,  eis  well  as 
a  glimpse  etf  Sent  Piiulet. 
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TIk'  “Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Arqueologia,”  fvol.  4.  X.  i  y  2) 
uf  Mexico  C'ity.  coiitaiii.s  an  account  ol‘  tlic  archaeological  and  histori¬ 
cal  studios  of  Tamoanchan  hv  Pahlo  Henning,  A.  1).  F.  Flacorti', 
hie.  ('ccclio  A.  Kolxdo  and  Pedro  (ionzalez.  This  region  has  long 
heen  an  arclneologieal  inysterv.  and  the  work  of  tlu'se  gentleiiKMi 
throws  innch  light  upon  the  snhjh'ct.  and  will  doubtless  he  n'ad  with 
int('rcst  hy  the  stinh'iit  and  scientist.  Xninerons  <lrawings  atld  w('ight 
to  the  deductions  of  the  exploi('rs. 


MAC  siiowina;  location  or  the  ocaxo  islands. 

I'lic  rciHirl  of  Sr.  K.  Ilallon  doals  ('si)0(  iaUy  wilh  Ihe  pr(«liiclion  of  llic  lower 
tiroup  of  islands  shown. 

“The  Bulletin  of  the  Societe  de  Geographie  Commerciale”  of  Paris 
pnhlishes  in  extenso  in  its  August  issue  the  lecture  delivered  Jniu'  4 
lud'ore  the  society  on  *' (lliinpses  of  Argentina-The  Xorthern  Terri- 
torif's,’’  by  Mi-  Paul  Walle,  who  has  hecni  sent  on  various  missions 
to  South  America  by  the  French  (lovernment.  Mr.  Walle  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  anihoritA'  on  South  American  matters  and  has  Avritten  nnmer- 
ons  books  and  jiamphlets  on  the  results  of  his  A'oyages  and  studies 
Avhich  are  considered  standard  Avorks  on  these  subjects.  In  his  open¬ 
ing  remarks,  Mr.  Walle  says  that  ‘Tt  seems  rather  unnecessary  to 
speak  again  of  the  Argentine  Kepnblic,  Avhich  is  the  most  populous 
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An  idoa  of  llio  pxioni  of  Ihpso  deposits  may  bo  had  from  a  report  made  l>y  an  oxfH'rt  to  tnc  mitiister 
of  romenloof  I’erit.  lie  e-timaled  that  on  the  south  island  of  the  Chinetias  the  deposit  for  one 
season  eo\  ered  liO.iHK)  square  meters  and  amonnied  to  .'qtKMl  tons. 

Ciihiiu't  wooils.  Till'  cultiviiti'd  tuvas  iiicltide  ()()()  hoftaivs  on 
wldcli  graze  o.OoO.OOO  cattle,  5, 400, ()()()  sheep,  l.ooO.OOO  liorses,  nudes, 
and  donkeys.”  In  the  beginning  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Walle  gives  a 
biief  general  description  of  the  country  in  Avlnch  he  attributes  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  Buenos  Aires  to  the  real-estate  speculation, 
which  has  raised  the  price  of  suburban  land  around  the  city  to  such 
i  a  figure  that  the  raising  of  fruits  ami  vegetables  is  no  longer  possible, 

i  and  he  states  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be  necessary  to 

!  bring  in  these  products  from  the  neighboring  countries. 
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and  thought  to  b(>  the  best  known.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be 
h'arned  about  this  country  of  marvelous  development,  for  the  igno¬ 
rance'  in  n'gard  to  the.  far-away  interior  Provinces,  and  especially  all 
the  State  lands  of  the  north  and  soutli,  is  still  very  gn'at.” 

Mr.  Walle  then  |)roeeeds  to  de.scribe  in  detail  the  population,  gov¬ 
ernment,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  railroad  development  of  these 
northern  Provinces,  ‘‘which  include  the  territories  of  Misiones.  For¬ 
mosa,  and  {'haco  and  the  Provinces  of  ('orrientes,  Santiago-del- 
Kstero,  (’atamarca,  'rucuman,  Salta,  -bijuy,  and  the  Andes  territory, 
and  extend  over  an  area  of  SS.t HR). ()()()  hectaif's  covered  for  the  most 
})art  with  natural  forests,  viigin  or  under  exploitation,  which  abound 
in  <iuebracho,  cedar,  Palo  Santo,  and  other  tanning,  dye,  building  and 


LOCAL  I’OUTS  KOK  KULACHO  TUArriC(»N  TllK  lUN  KK  I’AUANA. 

Mr.  Taul  W  alh*.  in  his  Irclun*  lla*  Sm  irli-  dt*  Cro^najihir  ('oniiiii'rrialr  (►f  Carls,  rirals  «‘S|M‘<’ially  with  ihr  nortlH'in  N*rri1orirs  of  Aij 

an  aroa  of  Hx.ixMt.fMXt  h«*('tar«‘S,  coyorrd  for  tin*  niost  part  with  natural  fotosts,  virgin  or  un«!»‘r  •■xploitai  ion.  wliich  ahound  in  <|U('hraoho. 
tanniim.  dyo,  tmildinK.  and  catdnot  woods.”  'I  ho  piciun*  shows  an  up-rivor  j)ort  whon*  .sailinj:  ships  of  lijrht  draft  an*  h4*iny'  loafli-tj  wit 
th»*  UiKuios  Airos  markof. 
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Ain(in<i:  tlio  many  intiMc'stinj;  artich's  ri'latin*;  to  Anu'iioa  appoaiinj' 
in  tin*  S('|)t(>mla'r  issiu'  of  Fran(*('-Am(Mi<iu(‘  ai('  to  ho  imMitioiiod 
osjx'oially  “  The  Argentine  Republic  and  the  World’s  Market,”  hv  A. 
Pavlovsky,  dologato  of  tlio  ministi'r  of  agricultui'o  of  Aigontina,  in 
whicli  tin*  writiM-  s(>ts  forth  tlu>  \vond(Mfnl  ooonomic  d('voloj)inont  of 
Aigontina  in  ri'oont  y(‘ars  and  its  rolo  in  international  (‘xohangos. 

“  France  land  the  Formation  of  the  Brazilian  Nationality,”  undc'r 
whioli  title  h'cturos  dediver  c'd  at  t li(>  Soi  honno  hy  M.  dot  llivoira  Idina, 
Brazilian  ministoi'  to  Brusseds,  aro  now  a|)|)(>aiing  iti  l)ook  form,  is 
rovioweal  at  consider  ahle'  hrigtli  hv  M.  Anged  Maiivaud,  who  (‘m|)ha- 
sizos  tlio  rdlo  playe'd  hy  Franco  in  Brazilian  history,  and  whioli  until 
till'  appi'aranoi'  of  Mr.  Lima’s  hook  was  in  gririt  imrisuro  ignored  hy 
tin*  Fririoh  as  widl  as  tin*  Brazilians.  Mr.  Lima  is  visiting  the 
I’nitod  State's,  wIkmi'  he*  is  to  de'live'r  a  course'  of  loe-ture's  he'fore'  the 
le'ading  unive'rsit ie's  and  oolle'ge's  of  the'  I'ountrv. 

“Railroads  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela”  is  an  inte'ie'sting  study  of 
the'  railway  elovolopmont  in  tlii'se'  e'ountrie's,  hy  , lull's  llumhe'it. 
“North  Americans  in  Paris,”  hy.laoepios  Barth,  give's  an  inte'ie'sting 
glimpse'  of  the'  Amorioan  I'ldony  in  Baris  from  a  husini'ss  stamlpoint. 
Of  |)artie*ular  inte'ie'st  to  the'  rniti'el  State's  is  the  appe'al  made'  hy 
Baron  erFstournolle's  d('  ('onstant  for  the  I'li'e-tioii  in  Sartlii',  his 
homo  Brovinoo,  of  a  nionumont  to  the  precursors  ed’ aviation  in  Fraiu'e' 
and  “In  Memory  of  Wilbur  Wright,”  Sartlu'  he'ing  the  se-i'iie'  ed'  his 
lirst  nights  in  France'.  'Phat  Frane'o  shoulel  tints  honor  one'  of  our 
compatriots  is  indi'od  jiroof  of  her  strong  ami  ilisintore'ste'd  frii'ndshi|) 
for  the'  Ihiitoel  State's.  S|)ace'  is  de'vedoel  to  the'  elinnor  givi'ii  “  In 
Honor  of  President  Butler”  hy  the'  Fraiico-Aiiiorican  Comniitte'i'  in 
Baiis  on  duly  28.  Bre'e'oding  the  dimie'r  Dr.  Biith'r  was  notilii'd  of 
his  proniedion  to  coiiimande'r  of  the  Li'gion  of  Honor,  ami  the*  cravat 
of  the'  order  was  pre'sonti'd  to  him  in  the'  pre'sonce'  of  the'  rnitod  State's 
amhassador  anel  other  iiotahle's. 

So  much  has  he'on  written  pro  and  con  hv  foroigne'rs,  and  mostly 
e'oii,  in  re'garil  to  the'  Banania  ('anal  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure'  to  reael 
the  impre'ssions  of  Mr.  B.  llagemans,  Belgian  consul  general  at  Bhila- 
de'lphia,  on  a  visit  to  Banania,  'which  appe'ar  in  the  hulletin  of  the 
Socie'te  Beige  d’Etueh's  C’oloniali's.  Mr.  llagemans  give's  unstinteel 
praise  to  Ame'ricans,  not  only  for  the  stupi'iielous  work  of  cutting  the 
e-anal,  hut  for  the  miracle  tlie'V  have  pi'i  l'ormed  in  stamping  out  ye'llow 
lever  anel  making  the  ('anal  Zone  as  healthy  a  spot  as  any  of  the 
great  citie's  of  the  worlel.  Mr.  llagemans  cre'elits  this  conelition,  and 
rightfully  so,  to  the  aelmirahle  sanitary  service  organized  hy  ('ol. 
(lorgas,  anel  attrihute's  the  success  of  the  American  I'liti'i'iirise'  not  so 
much  to  tln'ir  wealth,  courage,  inve'iitive  genius  anel  organization,  as 
to  their  optimism  ami  cemimunicative  enthusiasm  and  to  the  con- 
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ta<:i()usiu'ss  of  tlu'ii-  oxamplo,  which  iiisphcs  the  lowest  iiiul  most 
i<i;iioiaiit  of  (lay  laborers  to  f;iv('  forth  his  best  clforts.  lii  elosiiij;,  Mr. 
llajiemaiis  says:  ‘"If,  as  has  been  said,  faith  can  move  mountains, 
in  I’amima  it  can  cut  thronf;h  them.” 

An  int('i('stin<;  article  on  the  “Economic  Consequences  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  Haiti”  is  nmning  in  Le  Nouvelliste  (tf 
Port-au-Prince.  'Phe  aulhor,  Mr.  .loseph  .lustin,  is  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  womleiful  (levelo])m(‘nt  iu  store  for  Haiti  iu  eousecpK'uee  of 
the  opening  of  this  grc'at  water  rout(‘,  and  he  makes  an  earnest  ap|)('al 
to  his  eountrvnuMi  to  make  ready  for  this  new  era,  so  that  they  may 
be  abl(“  to  seize  the  opportunities  which  will  come  their  way.  lie 
also  urge's  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  the  (lovernmeut  iu  onh'r 
that  Haiti  may  be  littingly  represc'iited  in  the  great  International 
Panama-Pacilic  Kxj)osition  to  lu'  held  in  San  Francisco  in  li»15. 


Book  Of  The  Knowledge  of  all  the  KiiiL'<l<>ms.  I.ainls.  and  l.<(rilslii|>s  iliai  art-  in  the 
World,  and  the  Anns  and  Dcvicos  of  oacli  Land  and  Lordship,  or  of  tin'  Kind's 
and  Lortls  who  ])ossoss  thoin.  Writlon  hy  A  Spanish  l•'ran(■i.s(■an  in  the  iniddlo 
of  the  Xl\’  eeninry.  l’tihlishe<l  for  the  lirsi  lime  with  Notes  hy  Marcos  .limenez 
De  La  Ks)>ada  in  IS77.  Translated  and  Kdited  hy  Sir  Cleinents  Markham. 
K,  IL.  '>'ice-l’resident  of  the  Hakluyt  Society.  I.ondon:  rrinted  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society  I!)|L’. 

This  is  a  translation  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Lihro  del  Conoscimiento. "  prohahly 
the  earliest  of  known  nu'dit'val  works  on  >reoora]>hy.  It  was  written  hy  an  anony¬ 
mous  Spanish  I'ranciscan  friar,  who,  accordin*;  to  Sir  Clenu'nts  Markham,  ])rohahly 
wrote  tin'  oriydnal  mamiscript  hetwt'on  l:{7it)  and  IHtlO.  Tin'  authenticity  of  the  work 
as  a  un'iuiint'  narrativt'  of  travel  was  (pn'stioned  hy  early  critics,  sonu'  of  whom  rt'^anh'd 
it  as  a  confns('d  compilation  of  the  o('oorai>hicai  traditions  of  the  time;  hut,  as  Sir 
Clenn'iits  ])oints  out.  from  whom  could  In'  compile?  The  work  was  written  at  too 
early  a  dale  for  tin'  friar  to  have  made  use  of  nn'dieval  authorities.  ( >nly  iht'  “Carle 
I’isane”  of  LIOO  a  comi)ass  chart  -  that  of  Carionano.  wliich  is  a  little  lalt'r  and  ha.s 
some  Maltic  towns  and  islands,  and  the  ma])  of  Marino  .Sanudo  (LVJI  i  jwc'ct'di'd  the 
friar's  work.  Senor  I'.spada,  tin'  Spanish  t'ditor  of  the  anonymous  work,  came  to  tin' 
conclusion  that  its  author  was  in  reality  a  traveler  and  not  a  com()iler  of  traditions 
and  that  much  of  the  work  is  a  narrative  of  his  ohs<'rcations  ami  a  colh'ction  of  all  tin' 
flt'otTraphical  knowlcdirt'  he  could  ohtain  in  the  many  places  visited  in  his  wainh'riinjts. 
In  addition  to  the  ir«'oirraphical  desi'riptions  in  the  work,  and  jirohahly  the  most 
interestin';  feature,  is  that  thi'  text  is  illustrated  hy  tin'  arms,  flat's,  or  device's  of  all 
the  countries  ('iiumeralt'd.  in  vt'rilahle  colors,  heiii"  ju-ohahly  the  lirsi  known  attt'in])! 
to  represent  the  flag's  of  all  nations.  To  the  student  of  rare'  manuscriiets  the  work  is 
indeed  of  p;r('ai  inti'rest. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book.  Statistical  ami  Historical  .Vnnual  of  tin'  StaK's  of  the 
World  for  the  yt'ar  lhl'2.  Hdited  hy  .1.  Scott  Keltic.  LL.  1>.,  sc'crt'lary  to  the 
Royal  (ieo,i;ra|)hic  Society,  etc.  Macmillan  A  Co.  (Ltd.i,  St.  Martins  Street, 
I.otidon.  The  Macmillati  Co.,  (il-Oti  Fifth  Avenue,  New  '\’ork. 

This  is  the  forty-ninth  antiual  juihlication  of  this  valtiahle  reference  work,  atnl  in 
addition  to  a  thoroutrh  rt'vision  of  its  statistical  features  we  lind  imjairtatit  recent 
('vents  most  thoroughly  Irt'ait'd.  Amon<;  tln'st'  may  h('  mentioned  tin'  ('vents  of 
international  int('r('sl  which  hav('  lakt'ii  place  in  India,  in  Chitia.  in  Morocco,  in 
Tri])oli,  and  in  W('st  Central  Africa.  Some  of  tin'  important  rt'sults  of  tin'  censust's 
taken  in  IhlOand  Ihll  an' also  incori'orated.  asare  the  n'sults  of  r('C('nt  letrislation  in 
(ireat  liritain  and  in  other  coc.ntries  rt'lativ('  to  the  itisurance  of  workpeo|)le  and  old- 
ai;e  jtensions.  The  work  is  a  perft'ct  tnine  of  valttahle  itiformalioii  for  the  editor,  pul)- 
licist,  statesman,  and  atiyotie  who  (h'sires  aulhetilic  information  and  reliahle  statistics 
on  live  suhj('cls. 

The  Mexican  Year  Book. — A  Financial  and  Commercial  Handh(.>ok,  compiled  frein 
Ollicial  and  Other  Returns.  1912.  Fifth  year  of  issue.  Issued  under  the  Aus- 
])ices  of  the  Departmetit  of  Finance.  Mexico  t'ity:  'ia  Puente  de  Alvarado,  5:1. 
t'arr  Pros.,  22  Broadway,  New  York.  London;  McConpiodale  A  Co.  (l.td.i. 
Coleman  Strt'Ct.  Price  21s. 

This  valtiahle  handhook,  as  usual,  is  full  of  historical  and  statistical  information 
relative  to  the  Rejmhlic  of  Mexico  hroufrht  down  to  dale.  Of  the  many  important 
features  of  the  book  attention  is  especially  called  to  Part  Vlll.  This  deals  in  a  most 
comjirehensive  manner  with  the  followiiif;  topics:  Commercial  Code  (Comjiany  Lawi; 
Rule.s  frovernint;  issuance  of  bonds;  Bankiiif;  law;  New  insurance  law  and  rules 
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of  pnictico:  Now  miiiiiio  law  and  ruU's  of  |)i-a<’ti<‘(‘;  Law  oovoniinsj;  oxploratioii  and 
oxploitation  of  oil  liolds  on  paldic  lands;  Ntnv  coloni/.al ion  law;  Now  law  oovorn- 
in,f  wat<!r  ri>;lit<  and  irrigation.  To  tlios(»  inlerostod  in  minim.'.  I‘art  \’  will  hoof  jiar- 
I  ioiilar  interoM .  as  it  do.ils  vory  fully  with  tho  minim;  industry  and  i)rodnotion  in  litll; 
Minim;,  smeltim;,  atid  oil  oompanios;  Proooduro  to  l)o  followed  for  tho  donontuaMiiont 
of  minim;  latnls;  l•'odoral  and  State  mitiitto  taxes,  eli'.  Altoyolher  the  hook  is  inval- 
uahl(“  to  those  intorostod  in  the  oommeroial  ami  itidnstrial  dovolojnnetit  of  Mexico. 

Boletin  de  Instruccion  Publica,  Junio  de  1912,  Mexico.  I>y  l)r.  Ldyar  Hwino 
Mrandon. 

In  .Inno.  1911.  tin*  President  of  Mexico  si>j;noil  a  hill  |)asscd  hy  Coneros^  anlhorizin<_' 
tin*  r'stahlishmont  of  national  olomontary  schools  in  tho.so  parts  of  the  Nation  most 
destitute  of  the  facilities  of  primary  instruetioti.  These  schools  were  to  he  inde- 
])endent  of  and  additional  to  tho.s(‘  already  estahlished  hy  Federal  or  .''i|at(*  au'etieies, 
and  their  es|)ecial  mission  was  to  yive  the  rndiment.s  of  ('dni'ation  in  Spanish  to  the 
native  Indian  popnlalion.  The  studies  were  to  comprise  hut  two  ye.irs  and  were 
limiti'il  to  the  three  K  s. 

A  small  hec;innin,!;  was  made  toward  their  oreanizalion,  hut  the  field  was  .so  vast 
ami  the  ajipropriat  ion  sc*  small  that  the  enterpri.s<*  seemed  almost  futile.  Tln*re  are  over 
l(l!l  differcTit  Indian  lanenaees  si  111  used  in  .Mexico,  and  thi'se  are  further  divided  into 
local  diah'cts.  The  native  |iure-hlood  Indians  nutnher  li.OhU.ttftl)  in  a  total  population 
of  I'). 01)1). (19(1.  The  ereat  mass  of  this  native  race  does  not  speak  Spanish,  much  le.ss 
read  or  write  it.  and  yet  if  they  are  to  he  reileemed  from  illiteracy  it  must  he  ihromjh 
the  medium  of  the  national  lanyuaye. 

In  tin*  .lime  numlier  of  the  Huhl'iii  <1<  Tustrunion  I'lViUm.  Sr.  .Vlherto.l.  Pani,  snh- 
seeretary  of  puhlie  insiruetion.  puhlishes  a  t  larifyim;  eoinmeiilary  on  the  law  of 
•lune.  I!)ll.  and  propo.ses  plans  for  ntilizine.  in  a  more  rational  manner,  the  |)ower 
eonferri'd  hy  this  measure.  The  project  of  1911  w  as  horn  of  the  worthy  desire  to  eoinhat 
illiteracy,  hnt  Sr.  Pani  indicates  very  (dearly  the  im|>ossihle  features  of  the  law  and 
its  impractieahilily .  The  lime  (two  years)  is  too  short:  the  program  is  loo  harreii 
the  admission  of  adults  and  (  hildren  in  tin*  same  school  is  uiiiiedaeooic;  the  .section 
whi(  h  authorizes  tin*  dislrihuiion  of  food  and  clolhinu:  to  iiu|iils  is  (piixolie;  and  the 
ap|iro|iriaiion  is  ridiculously  inad(*(piale. 

Sr.  Pani  propos(.*.s  to  increasi*  the  |>eriod  of  lh(“S(‘  ".schools  of  tin*  rudiments’’  to 
three  years;  to  esiahlish  th(‘m  first  in  centers  of  ])opulalion  where  the  |iresenl  schools 
are  inadetpiale;  to  limit  their  palronaye  to  pupils  of  .school  ai;e;  to  add  to  tin*  three 
ll's  national  history  and  oeoeraphy  through  which  tin*  .senlimeni  of  iiatriolisin  can 
he  fortified;  to  make  them  of  (“conoinic  and  social  value  hy  leachim;  manual  frainin>_' 
and  elementary  aerieiillnre;  to  maki*  th<‘m  preparatory  to  life  hy  connect imj;  them 
with  the  economic  activities  of  their  respective  localilic's.  The  oh.servalions  of 
Sr.  Pani  are  re)dele  with  common  sen.se.  and  his  conception  of  what  these  ‘'folk 
schools”  should  h(*  shows  that  he  is  ac(piaint<‘d  with  the  latest  views  of  educational 
science.  If  his  recommendations  were  followed,  illiteracy  would  he  hanish(‘d  after  a 
'.'(“iieralion  or  two,  and  what  is  ev(*n  more  important  the  children  would  he  trained 
for  the  real  economie  life  that  awaits  them.  This  Irainini;  would  harmonize  the 
individual  interests  of  the  ciliz(*n  with  the  economic  proore.ss  of  tin*  Nation. 

The*  ohslacles  that  opiio.se  the*  speedy  realization  of  .Sr.  Pani’s  plan  are  the  .same 
two  that  are  m(*t  in  every  onward  movement-  the  lack  of  men  and  inoiu'y.  Such 
leachiiii;  as  Sr.  Pani  pleads  for  reipiires  trained  teachers.  The  vast  nutnher  of  schools 
nei'ded  calls  for  a  slupemlous  outlay.  ('ons;re.ss  ap)>ro])riated  the  first  year  . SIKH), ()()(). 
The  jiroject  re(|uires  .S 10. (MM). ()()()  annually.  Put  the  schools  can  not  he  op.;anized 
whole.sale;  tin*  inoveim-nt  must  he  ]iroere.ssive.  Tin*  important  ihini;  is  that  the 
Nation  n'alize  llu*  necessity  of  action  and  that  the  schools  meet  the  real  needs  of  tin* 
]vipulation.  Sr.  Pani  has  ])oinled  the  way.  His  anruments  are  iiedaooeically  correct. 
.Similar  |>olicies  have  het'ii  tried  in  tin*  Philippines  and  have  jiroven  their  merit. 
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Meltil  lieils;  sprinys:  mattresses:  imports:  duties 

I’ainis  and  varnish:  imports:  duties . 

,Iewelry  imparls . 

.Millinery  iiiiiiorls:  dnties . 

.\yrienllnral  notes . 

Uemp  imparts:  prodnetion;  dnties . 

lierman  schools  in  Chile . 

No  ply  iron  made  in  ini  1.  Coal  prodnetion . 

Nitrate  imlnstry . 

Slanyhieriionse  in  Chile . 

Trade  and  indnstrial  notes . 


.tnly  17  .\.  .V.  W inslow.  eonsnl,  \'a!- 

paraiso. 


,Inly  p.i  Do. 

.do .  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

.  .do .  Do. 

.Inly  it  Do. 

.  .do .  Do. 

.Inly  Do. 

.Inly  :in  Do. 

Inlv  :tl  Do. 

.\ny.  It  Do. 

.  .do .  I  >o. 

.  .do.  .  . .  Do. 

.da. ...  1  to. 

.\ny.  i:i  Do. 

Any.  U  Do. 

■  do. .  ,  .  Do. 

Any.  Do. 

.da. .  .  .  Do. 

.\ny.  Jli  Do. 

.\ny.  :tl  Do. 

Sept.  4  Do. 


(  OI.DMtil.V. 


Colomlio-tlerman  flank  iti  Medellin . \ny.  l.'i 

Melhoils  of  introdneiny  windmills,  traction  plows,  etc . Any,  L’x 

Imports  and  exports  at  port  of  .stanta  Marta,  clnriny  IIH I .  Sept,  t 

Mines  and  minerals . da.. .  . 

Trade-marks  and  patents  in  Coloinhia .  .sept.  .a 


I.  .\.  Manniny.  consul,  liar- 
rampiilla. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


•  This  does  not  rejiresent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  hy  the  eonsniar  olliters  in  I  atm  .Anierk  a, 
hnt  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  Amerkan  I  rii  n  as  likely  to  I  e  of  service  to  this  institution. 


I  IIK  I’AX  AMERICAX  UXIOX, 


l{i’l>(irl!<  ncdriil  up  Id  Octobir  1.  lUlj  CuiitimU'd. 
Tilli'.  Uiilc. 


1012. 

Till' t'uhan  iiiiiiket  for  rorllaiiil  i-emoiit .  Sopt. 

i)<).Mi.\i<  AX  RKrrm.i( . 

.Siipir  i)ro<liu  iioii  for  ituM  rop  years  loio-l  1  ami  1011-12 . : 

•  llATK.MAl.A. 

liufwrts  of  niilliiiory . Vui;. 

Vacuum  cleaners . Aun. 

Total  imports  atul  exji.irts  for  lolu . . Aut:. 

Motorcycles . \UH. 

Catitual  peeled  chiles . do. . 

Cemettl  itnports . \UC.  : 

Furniture  dealers;  market  for  lK'd< .  .•Scitt. 

l“o«  der  atid  explosives . do. . 

Market  for  cement  mixers . do.. 

Klei  trii-  sijitis .  .'Sejit. 

Industrial  stock-:  market  cotiservative .  Sept. 

I'atiatna  hats;  prices:  kitid-;  duties...  do.. 


U.  1’.  Starreii,deptityeoiisul 
general,  llahana. 


('.  U.  Curtis,  consul  peneral 
Satito  Itominyo. 


tieo.  .A.  Bucklin,  consul  pen- 
eral.  liuatemala  City. 


A'acuum  cleaners. .  . liily 

Correclitip  mistake  iti  I’art  lA"  of  'I'oiir  of  Iti-iiectioti  of  Depart-  Aup. 
tnetit  of  1‘araiso. 

.\e\v  supar  fa<  tory  at  Zatitoraiio.  I>ei)artmenl  of  Tepucipal|)a . Aitp. 


.MKXK  <v. 

Crates  u-cd  in  shipjiitif;  toitialoi's . Any. 

Tradi'  in  <'anticd  fooil  prodmis . A  up. 

latroiicati  discount  market  ;md  hill  of  cxchtitipc . Aiip. 

Critshinp  tnachiuci  y . A  up. 

Ihit  licr-shop  St  at  1st  ics . do. . 

.<pc(Mh»tnctcrs . do.. 

Csi'  of  stoves . ilo.. 

<  irnamcntal  Birds . do.. 

Cotton  crop  iti  the  I.apittia  ilisitict . Aiip. 

Trade  tnethods . A  up. 

A'acuum  cleamas . do. 

Motor  cycles . do.. 

Trade  extension . Aitp. 

Live  stock  associatioti . do. 

Coconut  rai-inpou  west  <’oast  of  Mi'xico . Aitp. 

I’uhlic  school  at tetidatlce  for  Inl  I  12 .  .'Sept. 

N'oilenituid  for  imwiler . do. 

Ntune  of  local  apent .  Sept . 

Chaiipes  in  steamship  siulinps . ilo. 

Cacti,  prices  and  kinds .  .<ept. 

Dental  -llpplies .  .slepl. 

tiasstoA'es.  New  pas  plant .  ,'Sepl. 

I’itieapples .  Sept. 

t'AKAl.l  XV. 

riiotie  systi'in  in  .Asuncion . Aitp. 

AVall  hoard;  house  constntctioti . ilo. 

Toilet  articles . A  up. 

Kiel-  itnports.  freipht  vahtes.  etc . Attp. 


.A.  T.  Iftielierle,  cottstil,  Te- 
pucipalpa. 

Do. 


Thotnas  Bowntati.  vice  coti- 
sitl.  Nopalcs. 

C.  A.  Millcr.cotisul, Tampico. 
I  >o. 

U.  S.  Boyd,  cottstil  apent, 
Ciudad  del  Cartncn. 

Do. 


T.  C.  Ilatntn.  cottsitl,  Dii- 
ratipo. 

.A.  liracev.  coii-iil.  I'ropreso. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1  to. 

A.  li.  Browti,  vice  consul, 
.M  ar.atlati. 

I  to. 

C.  .A.  Miller, cotisiil.'Tamitico. 

.1.  C.  .Alletl,  deputy  cotisul 
petieral.  Motiterev. 

.A.  ilracey,  cotisul.  I’ropreso. 

AVilhert  Boniiey.  consul.  Sail 
Luis  Potosi. 

.1.  11.  .lohnson.  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

AA'tn.  Canada,  consul,  A'era- 
criiz. 

'Thomas  11.  Bevan,  vice  con¬ 
sul.  Tampico. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul. 
.Asiniciou. 


Mai  hitie  tools  in  Crupuay . 

.Americati  electric  sipns  in  Crupuay. 


lUx'cr  Plata  I’xp  Ills  of  me  n 


A  up. 

V2 

Do. 

Attp. 

14 

Do. 

Aitp. 

Do 

■Inly 

11 

F.  \A'.  tioi 

tevideo. 

.liilv 

U 

Do. 

.liilv 

17 

Do. 

.liilv 

20 

Do. 

.liilv 

2."> 

Do. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


/{iporl.i  nceifCfl  up  to  October  1,  7.'OJ--('ontinued 


Author. 


URi’urAY— eoiitiiiueil. 

Date  for  payment  of  iliity  on  sheep  ilijts . 

Urtiduay  railway  Kutirantt'e  jtaiil . 

Korc'iKii'eommeree  of  rritgiiay.  .hiiiiiary  to  June 
Price  of  meat  in  UruKuay . . . . 


tevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

J)o. 


VK.SKZIKL.Y 


Kiinls  of  exports  from  Vetieziiela . 

Uetpiirements  for  salesmen  traveling;  in  Venezuela . 

Ctistoms  ela.ssilieatioti  of  matiure  forks . 

Priei's  of  kerosetie,  (lasolitie,  atiil  erude  oil . 

Vaeiium  cleaners . 

Hop  eonsum])t ioti  and  iH’cr  production . 

Industrial  and  tradtt  notes . 

N'ew  ctistoms  classilicat  ions . 

Steamshiii  servict'  from  .Maracaiho . 

.Vnnual  report  oti  commerci'  atul  imlustrv,  l.a  (iitaira  district 
1(111. 

Importation  of  sacchiirine  or  similar  sunar  prohihited . 

.\tinual  report  on  commerce’ atul  iiulustry  for  Vi'tuv.itela.  lull.. 
Launching  of  the  .steamship  Nui'vo  Mara . 


July  .10  T.  W.  Voetter.  consul.  La 
(iitaira. 

.\tig.  Do. 

.\ug.  (i  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

..do .  Dtt. 

.\ug.  7  John  Kay,  consul,  .Mara¬ 
caiho. 

.\ug.  Ill  T.  \V.  A'oetter.  cotisul.  La 

(iitaira. 

..do .  Do. 

.Vug.  I'J  John  .V.  Kay,  consul,  Mara¬ 
caiho. 

.Vug.  23  T.  \\  .  Voetter.  consul.  La 

(iitaira. 

.Vug.  24  Do. 

...do _  Do. 

.Vug.  2(i  11.  W.  Wright ,  consul.  Puer¬ 

to  Cahello. 


Tiii<:  total  l'on‘i<:ii  li*iul(‘  <»f  Chile  for  the  yi'ar  lllll  amounted 
to  ()SS.:]!ti).717  ])(>sos  oohl;  the  im])orls  \V(>n‘ 

])(‘sos,  and  tiu'  (>\|)orts  d.hl.fd'.I.dtid  ]k*sos.  In  11(10  tin* 
imj»orts  \V(“re  207.4sr).t)ll7  ]>esos.  and  the  e.\])orts  .42S.S27. 1  70 
])esos.  or  a  total  of  020,41 2. S7.‘l  ])esos.  'I'lu're  was,  tlu'refon*.  an 
inereasc*  for  the  A'c'ar  1011  as  eom))ared  with  tin*  ])reeedin<;  year  of 
ol  ..■)04,0.)7  ])esos  in  imports  and  1()..)S2.1S7  ])(‘s(ts  in  ex])orts.  or  a 
total  ojiin  in  foreijrn  trade*  of  02,OS0.S44  jeesos. 

Kstimatin*;  the  vahn*  of  tin*  Chih*an  >rold  )n*so  at  dti.r)  (“(*nts  Cnit(*d 
Stat(*s  oold  (isd.  st(*rlin<r).  the  for(*ij:n  trade*  feer  the*  year  1011  weenhl 
he:  I  mpeirts,  SI  27.4S1 ,470.21  ;  e*x])orts,  S124.SS4.417.40;  en*  a  teet  ai  eef 
S2.)l  .20').S00.70.  On  the*  same  basis  the*  lijrnivs  fen*  the*  year  1010 
wendel  he;  Impeerts.  SI OS..")S2,270.4O :  e*x])e»rts.  SI 20,021 ,01 0.24 :  eer  a 
teetal  of  S22S.004,1 00.04. 

I'his  sinews  an  increase*  in:  Impeerts.  SIS. 700, 100. SI  :  e*x])e)rts. 
.S4.S02,40S.2."):  teetal.  .S22.001  .OOS.OO. 


IMPORTS. 

The  iinportji  lor  the  years  !)»()!»,  MHO.  and  HM  1 .  hy  countries  of  origin,  wen^  as 
follows  (Values  in  l'nil(Mi  Stales  ^ohl): 


riiitoa  Kins«loin . I 

<  iormany . 

riiito'l  State's . . 

.\ri;riiniia . 

IVru .  -  -  I 

Kraiui* .  . 

. 

Italy . 

liulia . . 

Australia . | 

Spain . 

Brazil . . 

I’ni^Mjay .  . .[ 

Kriia'lar . 

SwiizorlanB .  ‘ 

Borluyal . 

.Vnstria-Huniiary . ^ . 

Japan . ^ . . 

(ulia . . 

N’tMlK'iianMs . 

<  Mlu*r  cHUintrios . 

Total . 


\m*  I*UU  B.Ml 


9A»:i»5,4ni» 

4. 7  42. ‘MS 
,  .>U2 
2.7fin.717 
2,H29.^n2 
2,.>5l,5( )" 
l94.()S‘t 
S77, 4t»H 
477,  (»(•»’) 
:):i4.s:n 
44.“),  ;K*i 
las.Tia 
7i»,s;4n 
114.:W4 
44,7t)t) 
112, .V23 
.’»4.4;i4 
47().U.*)4 


.SH4,a4(>,.">7:l 

2t>.2‘W).071 

5, 477, SOS 
.'),444.“)tW 
7,010,1»20 
2,404,041 
:i,227.<S.“):i 
4,0is.2:)0 
2,720.0.50 
1,240,700 
740,247 

:m,m 

4fW.  403 
2tM),soi 
100, 3S0 
144,377 
s4,  rtM 
104,103 
2(M),S0I 
.507,04»i 


S40,s0.">.(t.52 
32,t)tHi,171 
1.5, 77.5, ‘Mill 
7,  Si  4, 77.5 
7,425,402 
0,031,7)4 
3,s5t»,OS7 
3,  IOSJmJ 
2, 22S, 105 
2,210..52n 
1,313,012 
024, 105 
530.ls»i 
4.50,01)4 
*227,700 
‘202.007 
I7t),04s 
140,  *2.54 
103,.547 
KM).  100 
501,732 


i)5.000.20s  10S,5S2.270  127,3SI,  470 


soo 
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The  imports  by  major  groups  of  articles  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  were  as 
follows: 


1909 

!  1910 

1  1911 

Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof . 

!  123,101,983 
16,844,208 
16,570,731 
10,308,871 
10,509,425  1 
10,065,369 
2,535,937 
1,931,337 
2,020,430  1 
828,929  i 
842,988 

$■29,117,833 

18,825,139 

18,778,313 

9,512,876 

1  11,854,304 

9,142,415 
3,360,852  , 
2,583,964  i 
2,335,554  i 
1,598,488 
1,472,541  ; 

$28,711,215 
25,026,353 
18,994,043 
15,523,277 
13, 130, -294 
12,540,880 
4,053,092 
2,672,152 
2,735,636 
1,472,222 
2,522,315 

Machinery,  hardware,  carriages,  etc . 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof . 

Wines,  liquors,  and  other  beverages . 

Chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  toilet  articles . 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives . 

Total . 

1 

95,660,208 

108,582,279  ' 

127,381,479 

TEXTILES. 

Imports  of  textiles  are  classified  under  five  general  heads.  For  the  years  1910  and 
1911  the  amounts  under  these  heads  were: 


1910 

1911 

Straw,  palm,  hemp,  etc . 

Silk . ! 

Total . 1 

Value  in  United  States  gold . j 

Pesoi. 

14,081,413 

40,323,987 

1,627,648 

20,069,732 

3,972,105 

Pesos. 

9,064,946 

39,979,865 

1,265,259 

24,225,128 

4,125,665 

79,774,885 

^,117,833 

78,660,863 

$28,711,215 

The  principal  countries  from  which  imports  of  textiles  and  manufactures  thereof 
were  received  were  (values  in  pesos  of  18d.  sterling=36.5  cents  United  States): 


Countries. 

1910 

1911 

Pesos. 

33,306,626 

‘20,510,705 

7,225,143 

10,058,272 

4,138,792 

2,238,364 

980,990 

700,459 

Pesos. 

33,342,046 

22,740,546 

7,755,643 

5,631,850 

4,050,072 

2,181,373 

1,132,314 

1,192,731 

Omitting  postal  packages,  in  1911,  the  principal  imports  under  “Straw,  palm 
hemp,  etc.,”  were: 

Twine,  670,742  kilos  (kilo=2.2  pounds),  of  which  304,434  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
168,327  from  Germany,  and  139,954  from  the  United  States. 

Bagging,  597,482  kilos,  of  which  336,018  from  the  United  Kingdom,  165,535  from 
India,  and  77,549  from  Germany. 

Oilcloth  for  floors,  465,896  kilos,  of  which  364,509  from  the  United  Kingdom,  71,585 
from  Germany,  and  18,238  from  France.  ‘ 

Cordage,  664,174  kilos,  of  which  432,137  from  the  United  Kingdom,  130,652  from 
Germany,  56,661  from  the  United  States,  and  34,755  from  Italy. 

Hags,  19,186,362  kilos,  of  which  17,465,805  from  India  and  1,465,779  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Ore  bags,  1,242,145  kilos,  of  which  886,892  from  India,  280,482  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  37,971  from  the  United  States. 
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Bamboo,  straw,  and  palm  hats,  240,692  kilos,  of  which  86,122  from  Italy,  69,530  from 
France,  53,365  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  28,584  from  (4ermany. 

Under  “Cotton”  the  principal  imports  were; 

Raw  cotton,  172,145  kilos,  of  which  100,950  from  Peru,  42,020  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  24,830  from  France. 

Cotton  yam,  959,322  kilos,  of  which  917,925  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  25,807 
from  Germany. 

Spool  cotton,  1,690,222  dozens,  of  which  1,506,926  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
131,432  from  Germany. 

Heavy  drills  for  clothing,  1,707,005  kilos,  of  which  724.093  from  Germany,  607,421 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  195,712  from  Italy,  and  65,591  from  France. 

Knit  underwear,  528,119  kilos,  of  which  394,792  from  Germany,  51,866  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  34,623  from  Spain,  and  23,949  from  France. 

Pillows  and  bedspreads,  237,578  kilos,  of  which  116,938  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
75,838  from  Germany,  and  34,973  from  Italy. 

Bed  ticking,  267,420  kilos,  of  which  115,937  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  101,881 
from  Germany. 

Laces,  36,222  kilos,  of  which  16,474  from  the  United  Kingdom,  15,847  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  3,489  from  France. 

Oilcloth,  307,377  kilos,  of  which  174,2.59  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  119,690 
from  Germany. 

Cotton  flannel,  235,925  kilos,  of  which  116,014  front  the  United  States,  64,273  from 
Germany,  and  37,467  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Blankets,  134,776  kilos,  of  which  71,888  from  Germany,  31,456  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  13,662  from  Spain. 

Coarse  unbleached  cotton,  316,492  kilos,  of  which  314,574  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cloth  for  tapestry  and  hangings,  61,323  kik>s,  of  w’hich  35,442  from  the  LTnited 
Kingdom,  10,782  from  Germany,  5,714  from  France,  and  5,278  from  Italy. 

Plain  and  twilled  cloth,  2,017,439  kilos,  of  which  1,802,133  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  116,823  from  Germany,  48,651  from  France,  and  24,330  from  Italy. 

Dress  goods  and  linings,  2,926,867  kilos,  of  which  1,994,987  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
597,760  from  Germany,  116,290  from  Spain,  110,517  from  France,  and  86,573  from 
Italy. 

Cotton  bagging,  1,562,019  kilos,  of  which  1,055,189  from  the  United  States,  315,813 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  123,948  from  Belgium. 

Handkerchiefs,  144,008  kilos,  of  which  119,858  from  the  United  Kingdom,  10,324 
from  Germany,  6,875  from  France,  and  6,259  from  Italy. 

Passementerie,  111,822  kilos,  of  which  53,228  from  Gennany,  22,968  from  France, 
8,930  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  8,860  from  Italy. 

Women’s  and  girls’  ready-made  clothing,  25,099  kilos,  of  which  10,746  from  France. 
6,849  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  6,729  from  Germany. 

Cotton  velvet,  37,719  kilos,  of  which  18,415  from  the  United  Kingdom,  12,534  from 
Germany,  and  6,315  from  France. 

Sheeting,  1,039,355  kilos,  of  which  648,850  from  the  United  Kingdom,  228,705  from 
the  United  States,  84,480  from  Germany,  and  36,320  from  France. 

Towels  and  napkins,  107,381  kilos,  of  which  59,414  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
20,275  from  Germany,  8,46()  from  Spain,  8,579  from  Italy,  and  8,039  from  France. 

'Under  “Wool”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Yarn  for  knitting  and  embroidering,  317,319  kilos,  of  which  298,956  from  Germany 
and  12,585  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Carpets,  121,908  kilos,  of  which  55,860  from  the  United  Kingdom,  48,927  from 
Germany,  and  12,771  from  France. 

Baize,  236,973  kilos,  of  which  223,460  fn)m  the  Ignited  Kingdom  and  9,766  from 
France. 
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Knit  underwear,  64,165  kilos,  of  which  31,993  from  Germany,  20,508  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  8,844  from  France. 

Shirts,  48,155  kilos,  of  which  32,278  from  Italy  and  13,932  from  Germany. 

Cassimeres,  1,566,775  kilos,  of  which  999,507  from  the  United  Kingdom,  435,599 
from  Germany,  78,130  from  France,  and  32,086  from  Italy. 

Blankets,  144,669  kilos,  of  which  71,568  from  the  United  Kingdom,  56,723  from 
Germany,  and  8,032  from  France. 

Dress  goods,  773,832  kilos,  of  which  328,268  from  Germany,  244,776  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  189,177  from  France. 

Shawls,  170,007  kilos,  of  which  119,879  from  Germany,  25,287  from  Spain,  10,708 
from  Italy,  and  9,352  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Women’s  and  girls’  ready-made  clothing,  32,735  kilos,  of  which  19,078  from  France, 
8,806  from  Germany,  and  4,674  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Men’s  and  boys’  hats,  676,222  (number),  of  which  381,193  from  Italy,  199,843  from 
Germany,  48,961  from  Spain,  and  39,.322  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Shag,  225,965  kilos,  of  which  200,313  from  the  United  Kingdom,  13,068  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  10,086  from  France. 

Under  “Silk”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Ribbons,  9,618  kilos,  of  which  4.516  from  Germany,  3,619  from  France,  and  1,162 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dress  goods,  29,122  kilos,  of  which  14,875  from  France,  6,125  from  Germany,  6,10(> 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,349  from  Italy. 

Women’s  and  girls’  ready-made  clothing,  3,280  kilos,  of  which  2,374  from  France. 
530  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  310  from  Germany. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Imports  of  mineral  products  are  classified  under  four  general  heads.  For  the  years 
1910  and  1911,  the  amounts  under  these  heads  were: 


1910 

1  1911 

1 

1 

Petal. 

1,335,384 

34,380,497 

5,644,277 

10,315,566 

Petot. 

1,762,714 

45,437,965 

7,619,111 

13,745,561 

51,575,724  I 
318,825,139  | 

68,565,351 

$25,026.35:1 

The  principal  countries  from  which  mineral  products  were  imported  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Countries. 

1910 

1911 

Germany . | 

United  kingdom . 

Petal. 

20.569,202 

16,334,731 

6,661,389 

3,930,327 

2,389,141 

705,462 

206,666 

186,376 

Petal. 

26,547,534 

20,443,734 

10,904.202 

7,255,315 

2,098,332 

611,424 

373,029 

72,919 

Not  including  postal  package.^,  in  1 91 1 ,  the  principal  imports  under  “  Precious  metals 
and  jewelry  ”  were: 

Jewelry,  299,313  pesos,  of  which  106,383  pesos  from  France,  86,532  pesos  from  Ger¬ 
many,  32,991  pesos  from  Switzerland,  and  21,993  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Watches,  277.589  pesos,  of  which  95,060  pesos  from  France,  69,650  pesos  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  54,437  pesos  from  Germany,  26,643  i)eso3  from  the  United  States,  and  19,686  pesos 
from  Belgium. 

Under  “Steel  and  iron,”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Wire,  17,496  metric  tons,  of  which  10,281  from  the  United  States,  5,565  from  Ger¬ 
many.  1,027  from  Belgium,  and  619  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Granite  ware  cooking  utensils.  1,935  tons,  of  which  1,603  from  Germany,  233  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  40  from  the  United  States. 

Utensils  not  specified,  1,126  tons,  of  which  453  from  Germany,  298  from  the  United 
States,  293  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  61  from  France. 

Cable  and  rope,  588  tons,  of  which  442  from  the  United  Kingdom,  113  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  23  from  the  United  States. 

Pipes,  tubing,  and  connections,  24,254  tons,  of  which  16,718  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  5,026  from  Germany.  1,262  from  the  United  States,  and  1,165  from  Belgium. 

Locks  and  keys,  252.189  kilos,  of  which  116,482  from  Germany,  61,495  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  45,844  from  the  United  States. 

Nails,  5,004  tons,  of  which  3,527  from  the  United  States,  817  from  Germany,  384  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  269  from  Belgium. 

Railway  spikes,  2,644  tons,  of  which  1,075  from  Germany,  1,026  from  Belgium,  492 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  42  from  the  United  States. 

Fish  plates,  8,863  tons,  of  which  5,480  from  Germany,  2,144  from  Belgium,  and  733 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bar  and  plate  iron,  46.188  tons,  of  which  15,518  from  Germany,  11,068  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  10,273  from  the  United  States,  and  8,831  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Corrugated  iron,  26,171  tons,  of  which  14,420  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  11,566 
from  the  United  States. 

Tin  plate,  4,180  tons,  of  which  3,626  from  the  United  Kingdom,  444  from  the  United 
States,  and  83  from  Germany. 

Wagon  tires,  979  tons,  of  which  604  from  Belgium  and  319  from  Germany. 

Steel  rails,  76,264  tons,  of  which  24,476  from  Germany,  21,414  from  Belgium,  17,055 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  10,557  from  the  United  States. 

Railway  carriage  wheels.  2,175  tons,  of  which  1,176  from  the  United  Kingdom,  665 
from  Germany,  174  from  the  United  States,  and  156  from  Belgium. 

Wire  cloth,  594  tons,  of  which  263  from  the  United  States,  192  from  Germany,  and  132 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bolts  and  nuts,  3,268  tons,  of  which  1,089  from  the  United  Kingdom,  994  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  945  from  Germany,  and  227  from  the  United  States. 

Structural  steel,  1,583  tons,  of  which  907  from  the  United  Kingdom,  405  from  the 
United  States,  and  196  from  Germany. 

Under  “  Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel, ”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Copper,  brass,  and  lead  wire,  1,082  tons,  of  which  820  from  Germany,  117  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  103  from  the  United  States,  and  42  from  Belgium. 

Manufactures  of  brass  and  copper,  168,434  kilos,  of  which  68,885  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  62,587  from  Germany,  21,262  from  France,  and  11,531  from  the  United 
States. 

Manufactures  of  white  metal,  pewter,  and  lead,  76,168  kilos,  of  which  32,765  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  23,446  from  Germany,  12,311  from  the  United  States,  and  6,393 
from  France.  * 

Brass  and  copper  in  sheets  and  plates,  351  tons,  of  which  180  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  104  from  Germany,  48  from  Belgium,  13  from  France,  and  6  from  the  United 
States. 

Copper  and  braas  pi])cs  and  tubing,  633  tons,  of  which  523  from  the  United  Kingdom 
81  from  Germany,  and  20  from  France. 
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Lamps,  158,576  kilos,  worth  358,853  pesos,  of  which  95,252  kilos  from  Germany, 
37,834  from  the  United  Kingdom,  15,440  from  the  United  States,  and  7,855  from  France. 

Lead  in  plates,  sheets,  and  bars,  1,122  tons,  of  which  386  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
288  from  the  United  States,  212  from  Germany,  102  from  .Japan,  and  101  from  Italy. 

Under  “Earths  and  stones,”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Natural  rock  asphalt,  6,036  tons,  of  which  4,714  from  France,  677  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  595  from  Belgium. 

Bottles,  13,228  tons,  of  which  13,191  from  Germany. 

Electric-light  bulbs,  190,246  kilos,  of  which  162,227  from  Germany,  17,890  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  6,277  from  the  United  States. 

Calcium  carbide,  3,323  tons,  of  which  2,526  from  Germany,  617  from  Italy,  and  105 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Terra-cotta  piping,  1,964  tons,  all  except  7  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cement,  94,977  tons,  of  which  60,847  from  Germany,  20,408  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  9,601  from  Belgium,  and  3,205  from  the  United  States. 

Glassware,  3,703  tons,  of  which  2,889  from  Germany,  234  from  Belgium,  199  from 
the  United  States,  and  139  from  France. 

Fire  bricks,  9,552  tons,  of  which  8,340  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,016  from 
Germany. 

Stoneware,  2,700  tons,  of  which  1,452  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,064  from 
Germany. 

Chinaware,  654  tons,  of  which  520  from  Germany,  64  from  the  United  Kingdom,  51 
from  France,  and  8  from  Japan. 

Plain  and  beveled  sheet  glass,  5,215  tons,  of  which  3,480  from  Germany,  1,369 
from  Belgium,  and  251  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

COAL,  OILS,  ETC. 

Imports  of  coal,  oils,  etc.,  are  classified  under  four  general  heads.  For  the  years 
1910  and  1911,  the  amounts  were: 


1910 

1911 

Industrial  oils . 

Varnishes  and  blacking . 

Fuels  and  combustibles . 

Paints,  dyes,  and  inks . 

Peso). 

2,082,165 

397,217 

47,238,717 

1,729,335 

Pesos. 

2,403,078 

423,668 

47,364,308 

1,847,420 

Total . 

Value  in  United  States  gold . 

51,447,434 

$18,778,313 

52,038,474 

$18,994,043 

The  principal  countries  from  which  imports  of  coal  and  oils  were  received  were: 


Countries. 

1910 

1911 

Pesos. 
23,812,791 
5,072,013 
11,363,439 
7,149,680 
2,842,621 
!  214,364 

Pesos. 

25,042,672 

10,316,511 

7,437,444 

5,127,940 

3,823,044 

142,212 

Uermany . 

France . 

Not  including  postal  packages  the  principal  imports  under  “Industrial  oils”  in  1911 
were: 

Linseed  oil,  1,184  tons,  of  which  820  from  the  United  Kingdom,  339  from  Germany, 
and  14  from  the  United  States. 
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Unrefined  petroleum,  6,617  tons,  of  which  5,194  from  the  United  States,  877  from 
Germany,  and  519  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  851  tons,  of  which  770  from  the  United  States,  46  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  31  from  Germany. 

Oils  not  specified,  774  tons,  of  which  362  from  the  United  States,  256  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  136  from  Germany. 

Under  “Varnishes  and  blacking,”  the  principal  import  was: 

Shoe  blacking,  230,880  kilos,  of  which  94,979  from  Germany,  93,139  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  42,762  from  the  United  States. 

Under  “Fuels  and  combustibles,”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Coal,  1,391,389  tons,  valued  at  27,829,580  pesos,  of  which  1,122,581  tons  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  247,073  from  Australia,  10,207  from  Germany,  and  8,861  from  the 
United  States. 

Coke,  39,395  tons,  valued  at  789,840  pesos,  of  which  23,528  tons  from  Germany,  9,324 
from  Australia,  and  6,195  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Paraffin,  4,995  tons,  of  which  3,447  from  Germany,  1,151  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  362  from  the  United  States. 

Refined  petroleum,  paraffin  oil,  gasoline,  naphtha,  etc.,  25,197  tons,  of  which 
24,772  from  the  United  States. 

Crude  petroleum  for  burning,  134,086  tons,  of  which  101,533  from  Peru,  and  32,553 
from  the  United  States. 

Under  “Paints,  dyes,  and  inks,”  the  principal  import  was: 

Common  paint,  prepared  in  water  or  oil,  3,174  tons,  of  which  2,297  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  778  from  Germany,  and  84  from  the  United  States. 

MACHINERY,  HARDWARE,  CARRIAGES,  ETC. 


Imports  of  machinery,  hardware,  carriages,  etc.,  are  classified  under  five  general 
heads.  For  the  years  1910  and  1911,  the  amounts  were: 


1910 

1911 

-trts  and  sciences . 

Apricultural . 

Other  industrial . 

Locomotives  and  vehicles . 

Total . . 

Value  in  United  States  gold . i 

Pesos. 

2, 7S3,702 
2,544,767  i 
5,603,906 
12,536,582 
2,593,716 

Pesos. 

3,765,378 

4,591,(K)3 

6,977,476 

21,84.5,808 

.5,349,260 

26,062,673  i 
$9,512,876  : 

42,  .529, 525 
$15,523,277 

Principal  countries. 

1910 

1911 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

Pesos. 

7,  ,504,725 
8,948,000 
7,465,659 
801,571 
8.51,964 
260,356 

Pesos. 
16,020,821 
14,143,203 
9,873,019 
1,0.57,013 
825, 180 
.394,433 

Belgium . 

France . 

Italv . 

Xot  including  postal  packages  under  “Arts  and  sciences”  the  principal  imports 
in  1911  were: 

Scales  and  balances,  442  tons,  of  which  299  from  the  United  States,  109  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  23  from  Germany,  and  11  from  France. 

Surgical,  mathematical,  etc.,  instruments,  186,353  kilos,  of  which  102,062  from 
Germany,  46,988  from  the  United  States,  and  28,921  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Adding  machines,  3,063  (numberi,  of  which  2,362  from  the  United  States,  576  from 
Germany,  and  110  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Printing  and  lithographing  presses,  483,679  kilos,  of  which  162,342  from  the  United 
States,  125,540  from  Germany,  84,617  from  the  United  Kingdom,  50,370  from  Belgium, 
and  41,873  from  France. 

Pianos.  459,715  kilos,  of  which  427,975  from  Germany,  17,550  from  France,  7,970 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  5,510  from  the  United  States. 

Piano  players,  139,997  kilos,  of  which  67,123  from  the  United  States,  60,086  from 
Germany,  and  10,923  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Watches,  50,916  (number),  of  which  36,285  from  Germany,  7,998  from  the  United 
States,  and  3,362  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Printing  type,  108  tons,  of  which  63  from  Germany,  14  from  Italy,  13  from  France, 
and  12  from  the  United  States. 

ITnder  “Mining  machinery,”  the  principal  imports  were; 

Air  and  steam  pumps,  328  tons,  of  which  197  from  the  United  Kingdom,  73  from 
Germany,  and  57  from  the  United  States. 

Machinery  and  apparatus  not  specifietl,  7,660  tons,  of  which  3,892  from  Germany, 
1,334  from  the  United  Kingdom,  1,262  from  the  United  States,  and  834  from  Italy. 

Under  “Agricultural  implements,”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Plows  and  parts,  1,933  tons,  of  which  1,405  from  the  United  States,  376  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  151  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Shovels,  534  tons,  of  which  416  from  the  United  Kingdom,  67  from  the  United  States, 
and  50  from  Germany. 

Reapers,  335  tons,  of  which  299  from  the  United  States  and  33  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Thrashing  machines,  *1,343  tons,  of  which  1,049  from  the  United  States,  and  205 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Axes,  adzes,  picks,  rakes,  etc.,  485  tons,  of  which  204  from  the  United  States,  140 
from  Germany,  and  139  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Machinery'  and  implements  not  specified,  5,043  tons,  of  which  2,754  from  the  United 
States,  1,344  from  the  United  Kingdom,  731  from  Germany,  and  187  from  France. 

Windmills,  691  tons,  of  which  359  from  the  United  States,  207  from  Germany,  and 
118  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  “Other  industrial  machinery  and  implements,”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Machinery  belting,  208  tons,  of  which  108  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  96  from 
Germany. 

Cranes  and  lifting  jacks.  1.149  tons,  of  which  754  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  306 
from  France. 

.Vrtisan’s  Uiols,  331,800  kilos,  of  which  118,740  from  Germany,  103,840  from  the 
United  States,  and  87,660  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Small  hardware,  534,870  kilos,  of  which  283,785  from  the  United  Kingdom,  122,440 
from  Germany,  and  100,415  from  the  United  States. 

Sewing  machines  and  parts,  1,596  tons,  of  which  630  from  the  United  States,  592 
from  Germany,  and  373  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  2,225  tons,  of  which  1,289  from  Gennany,  515 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  306  from  the  United  States. 

Industrial  machinery  not  specified,  9,135  tons,  of  which  5,240  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  2,667  from  Germany,  813  from  the  United  States,  and  163  from  Belgium. 

Sawing  and  planing  machinery,  1,096  tons,  of  which  802  from  the  United  States,  253 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  34  from  Germany. 

Apparatus  for  brewing,  292  tons,  of  which  280  from  Germany. 

Motors,  5,110  tons,  of  which  3.595  from  the  United  Kingdom,  854  from  Germany,  554 
from  the  United  States,  and  88  from  Belgium. 
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Machinery  parte,  7,914  tons,  of  which  4,400  from  tlie  United  Kingdom,  2,228  from 
Germany,  and  807  from  the  United  States. 

Under  “Locomotives  and  vehicles,”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.,  35,952  kilos,  of  which  19,636  from  Germany,  6,733  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  5,233  from  Italy. 

Boats,  sloops,  and  launches,  39  (number),  of  which  13  from  Germany,  13  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  10  from  the  United  States. 

Railway  freight  cars,  2,916  tons,  of  which  1,685  from  the  United  Kingdom,  691  from 
Germany,  360  from  the  United  States,  and  180  from  Belgium. 

Railway  passenger  cars,  1,653  tons,  of  which  780  from  the  United  States,  622  from 
Germany,  177  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  74  from  Belgium. 

Aerial  and  dummy  railway  cars,  1,986  tons,  of  which  899  from  Germany,  527  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  390  from  Belgium,  and  170  from  the  United  States. 

Carriages,  coaches,  etc.,  252,332  pesos,  of  which  146,580  pesos  from  the  United  States, 
39,081  pesos  from  France,  35,633  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  22,397  pesos 
from  Germany. 

Locomotives  and  vehicles,  2,690  tons,  of  which  1,398  from  the  United  Kingdom,  980 
from  Germany,  and  283  from  the  United  States. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  vegetable  products  are  classified  under  six  general  heads.  For  the 
years  1910  and  1911  the  amounts  were: 


1910 

1911 

Fralts,  grains,  and  vegetables . 

Food  products . 

Industrial  products. . 

Manufactures . 

Woods,  lumber,  and  manufactures . 

Tobacco . 

Pesos. 
12.31.5,316 
12,215.378 
1,995,269 
1,274,234 
3,539, 108 
1,1.18,240 

Pesos. 
11,280. 149 
16, 185.588 
1,984,293 
1,358,297 
4,051,385 
1,113,697 

Total . 

Value  in  United  States  gold . 

32,477,545 

811,854,304 

35.973,409 

*13,130.294 

Principal  countries. 

!  1010 

1911 

1 

Peru . 

Germany . 

United  States . . . 

United  Kingdom . 

Italy . 

Ecuador . 

Pesos. 

8,838,229 

5,237,299 

3,613,049 

4,593,707 

1,980,793 

1,899,972 

1,244,716 

1,232,486 

Pesos. 

8,460,903 

7,554,795 

5,662,264 

4,587,410 

1,697,061 

1,586,919 

1,219,266 

1, 131, 140 

Under  “Fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables,”  not  including  postal  packages,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  imports  in  1911  were: 

Red  pepper  (aji),  576,833  kilos,  of  which  222,217  from  Spain,  175,772  from  Germany, 
and  64,855  from  Peru. 

Bran,  19,837  tons,  of  which  15,249  from  Germany,  and  3,401  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

Rice,  12,452  tons,  of  which  4,710  from  Germany,  2,960  from  India,  2,196  from  Peru. 
1,900  from  Italy,  and  429  from  tne  United  Kingdom. 

Carob  beans,  3,996  tons,  of  which  1,459  from  Germany,  1,394  from  Argentina,  and 
308  from  the  United  States. 

Oats,  15,898  tons,  of  which  14,980  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Coffee,  3,854  tons,  of  which  1,777  from  Ecuador,  797  from  Brazil,  434  from  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  427  from  Peru. 

Cummin,  269  tons,  of  which  220  from  Germany,  and  34  from  Italy. 

Barley,  20,027  tons,  of  which  15,798  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  3,289  from 
Bolivia. 

Tea,  1,616  tons,  of  which  1,390  from  the  United  Kingdom,  174  from  Germany,  18 
from  India,  17  from  China,  and  11  from  the  United  States. 

Frijoles,  9,664  tons,  of  which  4,878  from  Argentina,  1,769  from  Uruguay,  and  892 
from  Germany. 

IVheat,  23,031  tons,  of  which  9,156  from  Australia,  5,302  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
3,439  from  Germany,  2,794  from  Belgium,  800  from  Spain,  and  547  from  Peru. 

Yerba  mate,  3,702  tons,  of  which  2,509  from  Brazil,  581  from  Urugiiay,  422  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  163  from  Germany. 

Under  “Food  products”  the  principal  imiwrts  were: 

Olive  and  other  alimentary  oils,  4,047  tons,  of  which  2,295  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  897  from  Italy,  446  from  Germany,  and  236  from  Spain. 

Sugar,  86,096  tons,  of  which  67,732  from  Peru  and  17,585  from  Germany. 

Canned  vegetables,  308  tons,  of  w'hich  71  from  Spain,  69  from  Germany,  67  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  60  from  France,  19  from  Italy,  and  12  from  the  United  States. 

Cacao  and  chocolate,  316,380  kilos,  of  which  103,610  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
76,050  from  Germany,  63,250  from  Ecuador,  39,285  from  France,  16,260  from  the 
United  States,  and  13,295  from  Italy. 

Flour  and  meal  of  all  kinds,  6,527  tons,  of  which  4,570  from  Bolivia,  754  from  Ar¬ 
gentina,  535  from  the  United  States,  200  from  the  United  Kingdom,  107  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  47  from  France. 

Under  “Industrial  products”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Cork  and  corks,  338,949  kilos,  of  which  217,361  from  Gennany,  64,612  from  Spain, 
and  27,158  from  France. 

Pine  tar,  2,000  tons,  of  which  1,145  from  the  United  States,  466  from  Germany,  and 
378  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hops,  223  tons,  of  which  201  from  Germany  and  21  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Pine  rosin,  1,481  tons,  of  which  972  from  the  United  States,  216  from  Germany,  and 
177  from  France. 

Quillay  bark,  1,975  tons,  of  which  1,231  from  Germany,  446  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  107  from  France. 

Under  “Manufactures”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Articles  of  gutta-percha  or  rubber,  50,129  kilos,  of  which  25,116  from  Germany, 
13,131  from  the  United  Kingdom,  8,032  from  France,  and  3,102  from  the  United  States, 

Combs,  24,754  kilos,  of  which  13,223  from  Germany,  7,356  from  France,  and  3,834 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  “Woods,  lumber,  and  manufactures”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Staves,  1,716  tons,  of  which  1,715  from  the  United  States. 

Pine  lumber,  3,239  meters,  of  which  3,092  from  the  United  States  and  119  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Furniture,  not  specified,  680  tons,  of  which  207  from  the  United  States,  174  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  169  from  Germany,  79  from  France,  and  26  from  Italy. 

Chairs  and  sofas,  553  tons,  of  which  310  from  Germany,  195  from  the  United  States, 
and  28  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Railway  ties,  10,778  tons,  of  which  9,215  from  Bolivia  and  1,560  from  Peru. 

Under  “Tobacco”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Cigarettes,  61,570  kilos,  of  which  24,107  from  France,  18,147  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  9,218  from  Cuba,  and  4,547  from  Germany. 

Cigars,  28,934  kilos,  of  which  14,244  from  Cuba,  7,457  from  Germany,  2,821  from 
Panama,  and  1,878  from  Italy. 
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ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

Imports  of  animal  products  are  classified  under  four  general  heads.  The  amounts 
for  the  years  1910  and  1911  were: 


1 

1910 

1911 

Puos. 
l.i.  144,926 
3.271,03.1 
4.151,387 
2.480,370 

Pesos. 

22,088,232 

4,531,071 

4,865,848 

2,873,425 

25.047,716 

34,358,576 

812,540,880 

$9, 142;  415 

Principal  countries. 

1910 

1911 

-Argentina . 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

Germany . 

France . 

Peru . 

i  PfKOt. 

14., 362, 023 

1  2.064,885 

1  l.Ji.58,276 

1  1.889,364 
2.583,950 
731.621 

Pesos. 
20,845,880 
3,045,927 
2,235.069 
2, 146,  .588 
2,143,983 
1,066,996 

Under  “hive  animals”  the  principal  imports  in  1911  were: 

Horses.  7,526,  of  which  7,325  from  Argentina. 

Goats,  21,765,  of  which  20,687  from  Argentina  and  1,039  from  Peru. 

Mules,  6,301,  all  from  Argentina. 

Sheep,  37,598,  of  which  32,389  from  Argentina  and  4,959  from  Peru. 

Cattle,  101,905,  of  which  96,269  from  Argentina  and  4,937  from  Peru. 

Under  “Food  pnxlucts”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Condensed  milk,  933  tons,  of  which  566  from  the  United  Kingdom,  152  from  Ger¬ 
many,  152  from  Belgium,  and  34  from  Italy, 

Edible  fats,  728  tons,  of  which  587  from  Uruguay,  94  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
46  from  Argentina. 

Lard,  1,222  tons,  of  which  1,157  from  the  United  States. 

Butter,  289  tons,  of  which  162  from  Argentina,  63  from  the  United  Kingdom,  31 
from  Germany,  and  19  from  Uruguay. 

Cheese,  308,965  kilos,  of  which  121,435  from  Italy,  101,540  from  Germany,  and 
22,755  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Salmon,  1,721  tons,  of  which  1,576  from  the  United  States. 

Sardines,  1,353,815  kilos,  of  which  665,415  from  Spain,  294,655  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  211, 28-5  from  Germany,  57,885  from  France,  and  33,805  from  the  United 
States. 

Under  “Industrial  products”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Calfskin.s,  75,297  kilos,  of  which  30,588  from  France,  18,538  from  Germany,  11,335 
from  Belgium,  and  9,947  from  the  United  States. 

Morocco,  45,703  kilos,  of  which  26,281  from  France,  8,945  from  the  United  States, 
and  8,583  from  Germany. 

Patent  leather,  52,548  kilos,  of  which  23,433  from  France,  12,852  from  the  United 
States,  and  11,043  from  Germany. 

Goatskins  and  imitations,  80,835  kilos,  of  which  42,526  from  France,  18,270  from 
the  United  States,  and  10,115  from  Germany. 

Stearine,  379  tons,  of  which  201  from  France,  112  from  Germany,  and  59  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Common  soap,  1,426  tons,  of  which  1,266  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  89  from  the 
United  States. 

Tallow,  2,035  tons,  of  which  1,435  from  Uruguay,  441  from  the  United  Kingdom,  52 
from  Paraguay,  and  41  from  Germany. 

Under  “Manufactures”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Boots  and  shoes,  divided  as  follows: 

Babies’  shoes,  16,246  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  277,021  pesos,  of  which  5,610  dozens 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  5,304  from  France,  4,073  from  Germany,  and  988  from 
Belgium. 

Men’s  shoes,  32,692  pairs,  valued  at  237,340  pesos,  of  which  16,123  pairs  from  the 
United  States,  8,817  from  the  United  Kingdom,  4,161  from  France,  and  3,357  from 
Germany. 

Women’s  shoes,  33,048  pairs,  valued  at  170,320  pesos,  of  which  12,708  pairs  from 
Germany,  10,110  from  the  United  States,  5,785  from  France,  and  3,344  from  the 
United  Kingdom, 

Children’s  shoes,  29,884  pairs,  valued  at  65,050  pesos,  of  which  15,392  pairs  from 
Germany,  14,011  from  the  United  Kingdom,  952  from  France,  and  481  from  the 
United  States, 

PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Principal  countries. 

1910 

1911 

Pesos. 

4,782,605 

2,107,049 

1,116,323 

326,002 

227,125 

323,441 

i 

Pesos. 

5,469,023 

2,976,328 

1,241,698 

412,431 

324,227 

313,656 

Not  including  postal  packages,  under  “Paper  and  manufactures’’  in  1911  the 
principal  imports  were: 

Printed  checks,  bonds,  drafts,  etc.,  284,518  pesos,  of  which  203,845  pesos  from  the 
United  States  and  61,246  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Paper-covered  cardboard,  269  tons,  of  which  142  from  Germany,  37  from  Belgium, 
31  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  25  from  the  United  States. 

Printed  books,  1,743,402  pesos,  of  which  492,648  pesos  from  the  United  States, 
470,788  pesos  from  Germany,  240,742  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  239,158  pesos 
from  Spain,  and  197,716  pesos  from  France. 

Poster  and  handbill  paper,  921  tons,  of  which  785  from  Germany,  51  from  Belgium, 
34  from  the  United  Kingdom,  23  from  France,  and  17  from  the  United  States. 

News  print  paper,  12,769  tons,  of  which  6,284  from  Germany,  5,043  from  the  United 
States,  and  896  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Writing  paper,  528  tons,  of  which  213  from  Germany,  134  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
76  from  the  United  States,  and  75  from  Italy. 

Cigarette  paper,  239  tons,  of  which  175  from  Germany,  33  from  Spain,  and  19  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Wall  paper,  841  tons,  of  which  631  from  Germany,  143  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
31  from  France,  and  24  from  the  United  States. 
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WINES,  LIQUORS,  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 

Imports  of  wines,  liquors,  and  other  bever^es  are  classified  under  two  general 
heads.  The  amounts  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  were: 


1910 

1911 

Mineral  waters  and  fruit  sirups . . . 

Wines  and  liquors . 

Pesos. 

944,024 

6,135,331 

Pesos. 

881,352 

6,439,611 

Total . '. . 

Value  in  United  States  gold . 

7,079,355 

$2,583,964 

7,320,963 

$2,672,152 

Principal  countries.  | 

1910 

1911 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

Portugal . 

Austria-Hungary . 

Pesos. 
2,117,139 
1,634,429 
955,483 
956,570 
735,621 
248, 149 
278,867 

Pesos. 

2,050,197 

1,759,751 

855,259 

827,738 

747,38? 

529,454 

317,718 

Under  “Mineral  waters  and  fruit  sirups”  in  1911  the  principal  import  was: 

Natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters,  819,966  pesos,  of  which  230,258  pesos  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  197,875  pesos  from  Germany,  132,248  pesos  from  France,  91,217 
pesos  from  Belgium,  83,176  pesos  from  Spain,  and  66,420  pesos  from  Italy. 

Under  “  Wines  and  liquors”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Alcoholic  bitters,  186,654  bottles,  of  which  103,158  from  France,  30,012  from  Italy, 
21,855  from  the  United  Kingdom,  8,570  from  Germany,  and  4,536  from  the  United 
States. 

Beer,  380,110  bottles,  of  which  209,120  from  Germany  and  136,554  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Champagne,  295,882  bottles,  of  which  195,728  from  France,  62,262  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  27,416  from  Germany. 

Cognac,  285,534  bottles,  of  which  207,570  from  France,  41,844  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  16,752  from  Spain,  and  11,661  from  Germany. 

Sherry,  163,308  bottles,  of  which  120,900  from  Spain,  17,536  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  14,334  from  France. 

Gin,  166,005  bottles,  of  which  119,667  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  26,256  from 
Germany. 

Liqueurs,  239,187  bottles,  of  which  120,519  from  France,  63,957  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  22,950  from  Spain,  and  19,648  from  Gennany. 

Port,  bottled,  250,942  bottles,  of  which  114,092  from  Portugal,  60,484  from  Spain, 
and  53,178  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  cask,  90,198  liters,  of  which  33,666 
from  Portugal,  22,054  from  Spain,  17,064  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  15,208  from 
France. 

Vermuth,  377,316  bottles,  of  which  251,014  from  Italy,  79,600  from  France,  22,390 
from  Germany,  and  14,050  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

White  wine,  95,142  bottles,  of  which  35,362  from  France,  32,626  from  Germany,  and 
14,164  from  Italy. 

Red  wine,  bottled,  235,992  bottles,  of  which  120,690  from  France,  62,744  from 
Geimany,  34,454  from  Spain,  25,666  from  Italy,  and  12,660  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  cask,  1,030,341  liters,  of  which  302,234  from  France,  244,432  from  Portugal, 
223,887  from  Austria-Hungarj%  132,421  from  Italy,  and  120,129  from  Spain. 

Whisky,  457,740  bottles,  of  which  429,687  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  15,033 
from  the  United  States 
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CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES. 

Imports  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  and  toilet  articles  are  classified 
under  three  general  heads.  The  amounts  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  were; 


1910 

1 

1911 

Perfumery . 

Pharmaceutical  products . 

Chemical  products . 

Total . 

Value  in  United  States  gold . 

Pesos. 
805,159 
3,439,024  1 
2, 153,995 

Pesos. 

800,349 

3,737,600 

2,956,945 

0,398,778  ' 
$2,335,554 

7,494,894 

$2,735,630 

Principal  countries. 

1910 

1911 

Pesos. 
2,323,194 
1,081,202 
1,081,  Ui5 
818, 158 
233,759 

Pesos. 
2,838,434 
[  1,855,698 

1  1,098,207 

'  813,096 

1  509,780 

i 

Perfumery,  which  includes  scented  soaps,  cosmetics,  hair  dyes,  tooth  washes,  etc., 
was  imported  principally  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany  in  this 
order: 

Under  “Pharmaceutical  articles”  for  1911  the  principal  imports  were: 

Pills,  capsules,  and  wafers,  377,225  pesos,  of  which  122,455  pesos  from  France, 
107,793  pesos  from  Germany,  and  100,062  pesos  from  the  United  States. 

Roots  and  herbs,  345,748  kilos,  of  which  158,715  from  Peru  and  104,846  from 
Germany. 

Household  remedies,  140,579  kilos,  of  which  64,879  from  Germany,  30,990  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  25,607  from  the  United  States,  and  12,835  from  France. 

Essences  and  extracts,  236,423  pesos,  of  which  163,646  pesos  from  Germany,  39,938 
pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  14,275  pesos  from  France,  and  8,899  pesos  from  the 
United  States. 

Proprietary  medicines,  214,192  kilos,  of  which  68,126  from  the  United  States,  59,423 
from  Germany,  41,027  from  France,  and  37,591  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Medicated  soap,  108,154  kilos,  of  which  55,222  from  the  United  States,  37,235  from 
Germany,  and  6,968  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Medicinal  sirups,  66,015  kilos,  of  which  23,870  from  the  United  States,  23,010  from 
France,  and  10,100  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sheep  dip,  624  tons,  of  which  612  from  the  United  Kingdom . 

Under  “Chemical  products”  the  principal  imports  were:  -  — 

Citric  and  tartaric  acids,  68,965  kilos,  of  which  50,284  from  Germany  and  6,880  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Sulphur  and  sulphur  salts,  4,014  tons,  of  which  2,115  from  Italy,  1,080  from  Germin  y, 
715  from  Japan,  and  61  from  France. 

Crystallized  and  calcined  carbonate  of  soda,  2,947  tons,  of  which  2,396  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  318  from  Germany,  118  from  Belgium,  and  96  from  the  United 
States. 

Soda,  not  refined,  1,448  tons,  of  which  1,237  from  the  United  Kingdom,  93  from 
Germany,  61  from  France,  and  52  fnmi  the  United  States. 
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ARMS,  AMMUNITION,  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 

Imports  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives  are  classified  under  tliree  sjeneral 
heads.  The  amounts  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  were: 


Anns . 

Ammunition . . 

Explosives . 

Total . 

Value  in  United  States  gold. 


I’rincipal  countries. 


Germany . 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 

Belgium . 

China . 


1910 

1911 

Pesos. 

892,112 

245,099 

3,242,207 

Pesos. 

750,301 

209,289 

3,073,894 

4,379,418 

$1,598,488 

4,033,484 

$1,472,222 

1910 

1911 

Pesos. 

2,090,249 

1,385,014 

590,328 

55,725 

57,951 

Pesos. 
1,613,021 
1,316,868 
807,502 
12)>,944 
55, 153 

Under  ".Vrms”  the  principal  imports  in  1911  were: 

Ordnance  for  use  of  army  and  navy,  408. (i77  iiesos,  of  which  266,219  pesos  from 
Germany,  132,046  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  4,996  from  the  United  States. 

Shotguns,  11,390  (number),  of  which  8,168  from  Germany,  1,320  from  the  United 
States,  and  1,180  from  Belgium. 

Rifles.  2.126  (number),  of  which  1,616  from  the  United  States  and  399  from  Germany. 

Under  •‘.\mmunition”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Cartridges.  152,583  kilos,  of  which  78,037  from  the  United  States,  47,481  from  Ger¬ 
many.  17.908  from  France,  and  7,367  from  the  United  Kingdom; 

Artificial  fireworks,  106,792  kilos,  of  which  55.153  from  France,  18,003  from  Germany, 
15,745  from  Japan,  and  13,023  from  the  United  States. 

Under  “Explosives”  the  principal  imports  were: 

Dynamite,  1,754  tons,  of  which  682  from  Germany,  631  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
377  from  the  United  States,  and  58  from  Belgium.  _ 

Mining  fulminating  cape.  35,374  kilos,  of  which  17,879  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
8.969  fnim  Germany,  and  7.686  from  the  United  States. 

MI8CELLANEOU.S. 


Principal  countries. 


1910  1911 


United  Kingdom . 

Germany . I 

France . 

United  States . 

Beigium . 

Italy . 


Foot,  j  Pttoi. 

651,329  !  3,131,264 

1,895,307  1,846,205 

1,112,641  1,291,299 

163,885  283,216 

22,833  110,392 

68,595  64,373 


Not  including  jxistal  packages,  under  “Miscellaneous”  for  1911  the  priiu-ipal  imports 
were: 

Toys,  476,842  pesos,  of  which  388,960  pesos  from  Germany,  38,697  pesos  from  France, 
24,972  pesos  fn)m  the  United  Kingdom,  and  13.179  ]>e8os  from  the  United  States. 

Material  for  sewers.  346  tons,  of  which  277  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  69  from 
Germany. 


Live  animals . 

Food  products . 

Industrial  products. 
Manufactures . 


Total . 

Value  in  Uniteil  States  gold. 


Ptsot. 

424,999 

3,276,882 

20,430,413 

42,072 

24,174,366 
*8, 8-23. 644 


PttOf. 

453,343 
4,354,355 
16, 176, 138 
26,215 

21,010,053 

17,668,669 


The  exports  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  by  major  groups  of  articles,  were  as 
follows: 


Material  for  railways  not  enumerated  elsewhere.  13,521  tons,  of  which  9,575  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  2,130  from  Germany,  955  from  Belgium,  445  from  France,  and  148 
from  the  United  States. 


EXPORTS. 


The  exports  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  by  countries,  were  as  follows  (values 
in  United  States  gold): 
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United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

United  States . 

France . 

Belgium . 

Netherlands . 

Spain . 

Uruguay . 

.Argentina . 

Japan . 

Egypt . 

Bolivia . 

Polynesia . 

Peru . 

Italy . 

Portugal . 

Brazil . 

Canada . 

Mexico . 

Panama . 

Foreign  merchandise  exported. 
Other  countries . . 

Total . 


.$46,928,427  ! 

346,386,858 

353,258,282 

23,931,914  ' 

23,142,907 

26, 199,771 

19,651,482  1 

24,680,878 

19,551,933 

5,216,911 

5,237,286 

5,865,179 

2,898,600 

3,438,487 

3,479,031 

3,355,972 

2,450,843 

3,441,771 

528,183 

1,990,262 

2,011,650 

187,380 

225,909 

1,222,078 

793,188 

1,048,167 

1,198,662 

394,519 

730,241 

1,019,658 

57,758 

258,566 

738,530 

661,087 

1,286,014 

666,541 

398,500 

538,718 

484,399 

1,030,819 

969,881 

,392, 184 

1,000,^42 

443,408 

357,470 

73 

510,255 

292,678 

120,115 

213,709 

156,310 

305,052 

1  343,823 

146,222 

1  18,929 

1  85,885 

84,945 

1  53,121 

!  46,521 

48,343 

3,109,188 

4,239,008 

3,207,695 

1  1,205,556 

1,753,6,86 

61,085 

1  111,846,916 

;  120,021,919 

123,884,417 
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1909  I  1910 


Animal  products . 

Vegetable  products . 

Mineral  products . 

Beverages . 

Specie . 

Foreign  merchandise  exported. 
Miscellaneous . 


Total. 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  exports  of  animal  products  are  classified  under  four  general  heads, 
years  1910  and  1911  the  amounts  were: 


For  the 


38,437,712 
11,023,155 
89,100,568 
56,659 
1,095 
3, 109, 188 
118,539 


37,668,669 
5,281,687 
107,483,258 
76,728 
2, 190 
3,207,694 
164, 191 


4,239,008 

585,828 
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The  principal  countries  of  exports  under  “Animal  products”  were  (values  in  pesos  ot 
18d.  Bterlin"=36>5  cents  United  States): 


1910 

1911 

Pesos. 

14,146,121 

4,885,549 

3,210,596 

387,170 

199,821 

788,371 

292,783 

35,108 

184,786 

Pesos. 

11,959,587 

4,413,553 

3,171,562 

408,835 

288,908 

263,565 

219,064 

139,634 

114,534 

Under  “I.ive  animals”  the  principal  exports  in  1911  were: 

Horses,  3,771,  of  which  2,145  to  Argentina  and  1,298  to  Peru. 

Asses  and  mules,  2,329,  of  which  1,901  to  Argentina,  239  to  Bolivia,  and  186  to  Peru. 
Goats,  13,273,  all  to  Argentina. 

Under  “Food  products”  the  principal  exports  were: 

Jerked  beef,  43,600  kilograms,  nearly  all  to  Peru. 

Honey,  1,830,633  kilos,  of  which  1,594,950  kilos  to  Germany  and  109,400  kilos  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Frozen  meats,  6,695  metric  tons,  all  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Preserved  meats,  681  tons,  nearly  all  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Salt  meats,  504  tons,  nearly  all  to  Germany. 

Under  “Industrial  products”  the  principal  exports  were: 

Whale  oil,  3,757  tons,  of  which  2,000  to  Germany  and  1,756  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cattle  horns  and  hoofs,  422  tons,  of  which  279  to  France  and  66  to  the  United 
Kingdom . 

Whalebone,  63,472  kilos,  of  which  32,372  to  France  and  30,000  to  Germany. 

Wax,  214  tons,  of  which  135  to  Germany  and  66  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Goat  skins,  216,180  kilos,  of  which  210,580  kilos  to  France. 

Chinchilla  skins,  3,092  kilos,  of  which  1,953  kilos  to  France  and  980  kilos  to  the 
United  States. 

Sheepskins,  1,570  tons,  of  which  1,460  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hides,  3,503  tons,  of  which  2,258  to  France,  514  to  Germany,  418  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  221  to  the  Netherlands. 

Wool,  9,126  tons,  of  which  6,880  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1,292  to  France,  and  491 
to  Germany. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

The  exports  of  vegetable  products  are  classified  under  five  general  heads.  For  the 
years  1910  and  1911  the  amounts  were: 

1910  1911 


Pesos.  Pesos. 

Fruits,  herbs,  grain,  and  primary  agricultural  products .  19,012,S24  12,317,558 

Swondary  agricultural  products .  2,112,475  1,053,981 

Industrial  products .  582,072  477,973 

Woods .  395,675  ,  609,391 

Tobacco .  18,934  j  11,472 

Total . 22,121,980  i  14,470,375 

Value  in  United  States  gold .  $8,074,523'  15,281,687 
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Tlie  principal  countries  of  exports  under  “  Vegetable  products”  were: 


- « 

1910 

1911 

P(.tO.^. 
10,822,370 
2,327,125 
2,211,829 
2,354,384 
574, 184 
341,447 
2,259,091 
162,353 
556,705 
128,059 

Pesos. 
4,213,397 
2,748,697 
2,336,287 
1,. 548, 528 
1,181,318 
590,882 
467,354 
433,773 
385,377 
144,347 

Under  “Fruits,  herbs,  grain,  and  primar\'  agricultural  products,”  the  principal 
exports  in  1911  were: 

IJran,  19,844  metric  tons,  of  which  15,248  to  Germany,  3,401  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  1,095  to  Belgium. 

Carol)  beans,  3,988  tons,  of  which  1,458  to  Germany,  1,394  to  Argentina,  308  to  the 
United  States,  293  to  the  United  Kingdom,  232  to  Uruguay,  and  112  to  Brazil. 

Oats,  15,907  tons,  of  which  14,980  to  the  United  Kingdom,  313  to  Belgium,  and  124 
to  Peru. 

Barley,  20,029  tons,  of  which  15,798  to  the  Imited  Kingdom,  3,289  to  Bolivia,  700  to 
Australia,  and  240  to  Peru.  There  were  shipped  to  Bolivia  also  499  tons  of  malted 
barley. 

Frijoles,  9,713  tons,  of  which  4,848  to  Argentina,  1,831  tol’ruguay,  892  to  Germany, 
537  to  the  Netherlands,  204  to  the  United  States,  and  200  to  Belgium. 

Nuts,  3,880  tons,  of  which  1,872  to  Argentina,  1,000  to  the  United  States,  622  to 
Uruguay,  209  to  Brazil,  and  115  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Potatoes,  3,700  tons,  of  which  2,799  to  Uruguay,  (>42  to  Argentina,  and  101  to 
Bolivia. 

Hay,  7,620  tons,  of  which  3,281  to  Germany,  2,527  to  Bolivia,  and  1,596  to  Panama. 

IMieat,  13,846  tons,  of  which  5.302  to  the  United  Kingdom,  3,439  to  Germany,  2,794 
to  Belgium,  800  to  Spain,  518  to  Peru,  and  240  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  principal  exports  under  “Secondary  agricultural  products”  was  wheat  flour, 
5,169  tons,  of  which  4,570  to  Bolivia,  309  to  Argentina,  and  260  to  Peru. 

Under  “Industrial  products”  the  principal  article  was  quillay  bark,  1,975  tons,  of 
which  1,231  to  Germany,  446  to  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  107  to  France,  (il  to  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  and  57  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  exports  under  the  heading  “Woods”  were  10,778  tons  of  oak  railroad 
ties,  of  which  9,251  to  Bolivia  and  1,560  to  Pent;  and  21K)  of  building  lumber,  of 
which  254  to  Argentina. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  jirincipal  countries  of  exiiorl  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 

1 

1911 

Pesos 

102, 100, 184 
.56, 107,114 
66, 477,532 
10,815,207 
6,551,470 
8,868, 165 
5,445,090 
2,000,590 

Pesos. 

129,712,483 
64,927,466 
52,704,592 
12,741,394 
9, 145,  .530 
8,674,983 
5,427,468 
2,792,593 
2, 157,976 
2,023,370 

708,400 
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Ftuler  “Mineral  products,”  the  i)riiicij)al  exports  for  the  year  1911,  were: 

llorate  of  lime,  44,508  tons,  of  which  18,893  to  Germany,  12.704  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom;  9,469  to  France.  2,083  to  Helgium,  and  1,359  to  the  Netherlands. 

Copper,  !i3,287  tons,  of  which  10.728  to  the  United  States,  1,626  to  Germany,  and 
1,204  to  France. 

Copper  ore,  63,769  tons,  of  which  39,935  to  the  United  Kingdom,  22,134  to  the 
United  States,  and  1,420  to  Helgium. 

Copi)er  and  gold  ore,  3,489  tons,  of  which  3,388  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Iron  ore,  28,600  tons,  of  which  22,200  to  France,  and  6,400  to  the  Netherlands. 

Iodine,  437,488  kilos,  of  which  199,444  to  Germany,  179,300  to  the  United  States,  and 
58,080  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  24,546.680  metric  quintals  (quintal =220.46  pounds),  valued  at 
262,649,476  pesos  (in  United  States  gold,  $95,767,058.74),  shipped  to  the  following 
countries: 


United  Kingdom 

ttermany . 

United  States . . . . 

France . 

Netherlands . 

Helgium . 

Spain . 

Japan . 

Uruguay . 

Epypt.. . 

Polynesia . 


(Quintals. 

Pesos. 

Quintals. 

Pesos. 

10,864,830 

116,253,681 

Italy . 

89,480 

957,436 

5,486,280 

4,152,220 

58, 703, 196 

Portugal . 

74,930 

801,751 

1  44,428,7.54 
'  9,692,060 

Canada . 

37,440 

400,608 

905,800 

Peru . 

33,510 

358,557 

812,290 

8,691,502 

Mexico . 

21,750 

232,725 

777,110 

8,315,077 

Hrazil . 

3,950 

42,265 

507,240 

5, 427,468 

Argentina . 

3,260 

34,882 

260,990 

2,792,593 

Bolivia . 

570 

6,099 

2()1,6N() 

2, 157,976 

Ecuador . 

220 

2,354 

189, too 
124,0.30 

2,023,370 
1,327, 121 

Total . 

' 

24,546,680 

262,649,476 

BEVERAGE.S. 


The  principal  countries  of  exjiort  under  this  heading  were; 


1910 

1911 

.Argentina . 

Pesos. 

105,876 

Pesos. 

134,963 

52,869 

51,957 

3,989 

7,204 

5,815 

Uruguay . 

5,558 

MISCELL.W'EOUS. 


The  principal  cotintries  of  export  under  this  heading  w'ere: 


1910 

1911 

Pesos. 

927,596 

159,202 

199,040 

212,338 

30,036 

Pesos. 

104,022 

102,979 

98,720 

74,530 

23,687 

tJermany . 

Argentina . 

The  liandsome  new  legation  building,  erected  the  Government 
of  Argentma,  was  presented  to  the  Cliilean  legation  and  formally 
turned  over  for  occupancy  on  September  18,  1912,  in  connection  wdth 

the  celebration  of  the  annivei-sary  of  Chilean  independence. - The 

budget  of  the  municipolity  of  Buenos  Aires  for  1913  estimates  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  44,101,160  pesos. - The  foreign  com¬ 

merce  of  Argentina  from  January  to  June,  1912,  amounted  to 
428,073,419  pesos  gold,  of  which  183,364,916  pesos  were  imports 

and  244,708,503  exports. - On  July  31,  1912,  the  jwpulation  of 

Buenos  Aires  was  1,383,663. - La  Prensa,  the  gi’oat  newspaper  of 

Buenos  Aires,  paid  duties  amounting  to  1,647,600  pesos  gold  on  paper 

imported  during  1911. - From  January  to  August,  1912,  the  exports 

of  cereals  of  Argentina  amounted  to  2,184,826  tons  of  wheat,  2,029,156 

tons  of  maize,  395,735  tons  of  flaxseed,  and  814,483  tons  of  oats. - 

A  syndicate  was  recently  formed  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  with  a  capital 
of  15,000,000  pesetas  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  cotton  industry 
in  the  Province  of  Corrientes  and  the  Territory  of  Chaco.  A  North 
American  company  has  also  been  formed  to  engage  in  cotton  growing 
in  northern  Argentina. - A  sanitary  convention  was  recently  con¬ 

cluded  with  Italy  which  provides  that  both  Governments  shall 
promptly  report  the  aj)pearanco  of  plague,  cholera,  and  typhoid  fever 
appearing  in  the  respective  countries,  and  that  every  emigrant  shi]) 

shidl  carry  a  medical  officer. - ^The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has 

proposed  to  the  President  a  ])roiect  for  the  construction  of  grain  eleva¬ 
tors  at  State  expense  at  ports  and  railway  stations  in  grain  producing 
centers.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  bonds  amounting  to  $10,000,000  for 
this  purpose  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  countiy  will  save  $20,000,000 

annually  in  marketing  an  average  crop. - Dr.  Manuel  E.  Malbran, 

first  secretarj'  of  the  Argentine  legation  in  Washington,  has  informed 
the  Pan  American  Union  of  the  organization  of  The  Argentine  Rail¬ 
way,  a  new  company,  which  proposes  to  operate  the  hhitre  llios  and 
Corrientes  railways  in  northern  Argentina.  Improvement  of  the 
service,  general  development  of  this  section  of  Argentina,  colonization 
of  largo  districts  of  land  drained  by  the  Parana  River,  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  exploitation  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Paraguay  are 

among  the  objects  to  -be  accomplished  by  the  now  organization. - 

The  first  102  kilometers  of  the  railway  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  Patagones 
was  opened  to  public  traffic  by  the  Pacific  Railway  Company  on 

September  1,  1912. - On  August  18,  1912,  the  first  rails  of  the 

Rosario  to  Mendoza  Railway  were  laid  in  Rosario. - -The  Federal 
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Congress  has  passed  a  law  imposing  a  tax  on  inheritances,  legacies,  and 

donations,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  go  into  the  school  fund. - 

From  January  1  to  Juno  30,  1912,  2,063  ships  vnth  231,196  passengers 
entered  the  port  of  Buenos  Aii-es,  while  1,861  ships  with  189,259 

passengers  cleared  from  the  port. - According  to  Dalgety’s  Annual 

(1911-12)  Wool  Ko\’iew  for  Australasia,  Argentina,  with  77,303,517 
sheep,  ranks  second  only  to  Australasia  among  the  great  sheep  raising 
countries  of  the  world. - In  1911  the  Province  of  Mendoza  pro¬ 
duced  2,996,995  hectoliters  (hectoliter  equals  26.4  gallons)  of  wine. - 

In  August,  1912,  Ai-gentina  had  800  kilometers  of  constructed  Govern¬ 
ment  railwags  in  Patagonia,  with  1,300  men  employed  to  prosecute 

the  work. - North  American  capitalists  recently  bought  146  hectares 

of  land  in  Zarate,  Argentina,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 

chUled-meat  industry. - ^Vn  Italian  company  is  to  establish  a  new 

steamship  line  between  Buenos  Aires,  Genoa,  and  Na})les,  the  first 

steamer  being  booked  to  sail  from  Italy  November  9,  1912. - The 

Mihailovich  Steamship  Co.  has  contracted  for  the  construction  of 

two  rapid  steamers  to  jily  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte\ddeo. - 

Three  well-equijijied/rci^/it  and  passenger  steamers  make  regular  trips 
on  the  Bermejo  lliver  from  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay  to  kilo¬ 
meter  612.  Telegraph  and  telephone  service  has  also  been  extended 
to  important  points  in  the  Bermejo  Valley  and  surrounding 
country. - In  July,  1912,  there  were  130  kilometers  of  street  rail¬ 
way  in  ojieration  in  the  city  of  Rosario,  Argentina. - -The  Entre 

Rios  Railway  Co.  are  improving  their  roadbeds  and  rolling  stock  so 
as  to  bo  able  to  run  passenger  trains  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Parana  in 

12  hours. - In  July,  1912,  the  slaughterhouses  of  Buenos  Aires  killed 

for  consumjition  12,225  steers,  27,760  cows,  12,193  wethers,  43,564 
ewes,  and  11,438  hogs. - The  department  of  agriculture  of  Argen¬ 

tina  has  obtained  a  largo  quantity  of  cotton  seed  from  the  United 
States  for  distribution  to  farmers  hi  the  Provhices  suited  to  cotton 

cultivation. - The  Swedish  I^hie  has  ordered  two  steamci-s  of  6,000 

tons  dis])lacem(uit/o/‘  service  on  the  River  Plate. - A  recent  consular 

advdee  states  that  the  di\Tsion  of  mhies,  geologj',  and  hydrology  of 
tlie  ministry  of  agriculture  has  histituted  a  special  office  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  general  conditions  of  the  mineral  waters  of  the  Republic.  A 
report  made  by  a  specialist  to  the  mhiistry  states  that  Argenthia  is 
the  only  count  it  on  a  par  with  France  for  hydromhieral  wealth,  and 
deals  especially  with  the  radioactive  projierties  of  the  watere  exam¬ 
ined. - Advices  from  Buenos  Aires,  dated  Getober  6,  1912,  state  that 

a  decree  has  been  issued  reduchig  the  duties  on  raw  sugar  to  5  centavos 

gold  per  kilogram  and  to  7  centavos  on  refuied  sugar. - ^Tlie  new 

military  school  of  aviation  has  begun  its  course  of  histruction  and  flights 
of  (tsjiecial  hiterest  have  recently  been  made  liy  several  army  officers 
and  enghieei-s. - -Ihider  the  aus]>ices  of  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
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tion  of  Inimijxraut  Women,  of  which  the  wife  of  the  President  of 
Ar<:entinii  is  honorary  ])resklent,  an  exhibition  of  agricnltvml  and 
industrial  pr<xlucts  and  implements  has  been  installed  in  comuH'.tti)n 
with  the  agricultural  courses  estal)lished  last  year.  Moviuj;  ])ictures 

are  a  })romiuent  feature  of  the  ex])osition. - ddie  wool  clip  for  1911 

was  exce])tional,  both  as  to  (luantity  and  (|uality. - 'Phe  recei  pts  of  the 

Buenos  Aires  customhouse  for  the  fii-st  eifjht  months  of  1912  amounted 

to  .?.55,()(H), ()()(). - A  new  com})any  has  been  formed  in  Tucuman  to 

<irow  tobacct*  on  a  lar^e  scale.  It  }>lans  the  construction  of  a  tobacco- 
drying  plant  which  will  be  at  the  service  of  all  firowem  in  that  sec¬ 
tion. - The  trial  shi})ment  of  40  tons  <»f  cotton  from  the  .Vrgentine 

('haco  sent  to  Spain  ])roved  so  satisfactory  that  a  S])anish  syndicate 
has  been  formed  to  undertake  the  cultivation  (*n  a  larf'e  scale.  One 
hundred  thousand  hectares  of  land  for  this  purpo.se  has  been  obtained 

in  the  Province  of  Corrientes. - In  1911  the  insjjector  ‘general  of 

justice  of  Arj'entina  authorized  the  o])eration  of  76  national  limited 
companies,  with  an  aj'fire'iated  capital  of  9:1,200, ()()()  ])esos  national 
currency  and  S.-^OO,!)!)!)  ])esos  •jold.  Thirty-two  foreij^n  com])aiues 

were  authorized  durinj;  the  same  ])eriod. - Real  estate  transfers  in 

Buenos  Aires  during  1911  amounted  to  49.5, .‘129, 09.3  ])esos  national 

currency. - A  i)roject  has  been  ])resented  to  the  ('onj^ress  of  Arjten- 

tina  for  the  reclamation  of  2,000  hectares  of  land  alon*;  the  river  front 
in  Buenos  Aires  to  be  used  for  ])ort  works,  railways,  and  other  ])ublic 

im])rovements. - Exports  of  cereals  from  the  ])ort  of  Bahia  Bbmca 

from  January  1  to  Auftust  .31,  1912,  a>ij;ref;at(al  1 ,525,:iS4  tons,  of 
which  1,107,949  tons  were  wheal,  400, 4S4  oats,  and  10,951  com])osed 
of  barley,  rye,  corn,  and  linseed. 


On  August  0,  1912,  a<lreferendum  commercial  traffic  convention  was 
concliuled  in  Santiago,  Chile,  between  representativ'es  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Bolivia  and  Club',  which  provides  that  the  Government  of 
Chile  guarantees,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1904,  the 
fre(*  transit  of  merchandise  through  its  t(‘rritorv  (U'stined  to  or  pro- 
ceeiling  from  Bolivia.  The  convc'iition,  which  is  efh'ctive  for  ji 
period  of  five  years,  provides  d(4inite  regulations  as  to  marking  and 

handling  of  such  through  shipment. - A  society  of  Boy  Scouts  has 

been  organized  at  the  Institute  at  Cochabamba  und<‘r  the  ilirection 

of  instructors  from  the  United  States. - A  pri-liminarv  survey  is 

lK‘ing  made  of  the  entire  line  of  the  Chim ore  Railway.  The  work  has 
been  dividial  into  sections,  the  first  being  from  Salta  to  Santa  Rosa. 
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the  socolul  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Santo  Domingo,  tlio  third  from  there 
to  Puerta  Patino,  the  fourth  from  Puerta  Patino  to  Seeuano,  and  tlie 

fiftli  section  has  its  lieadquarters  at  Trinidad. - Tlie  latest  available 

statistics  give  the  live  stocl'  of  Bolivia  as  follows;  Cattle,  734,266; 
sheep,  1,499,114;  horses,  96,<S46;  mules,  44,584;  asses,  172,959;  goats, 
467,956;  hogs,  114,146;  llamas,  414,047:  alpacas,  112,033;  vicunas, 

200;  and  domestic  fowls,  78,477. - In  1911  the  revenues  of  the 

Ciovernment  t)f  Bolivia  amounted  to  16,913,512  ladivianos,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  those  of  1910  of  4,169,483  bolivianos. - The  munici- 

])ality  of  La  Paz,  with  the  consent  of  the  federal  Government,  pro¬ 
poses  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £400,000  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  huihling  a  sewer  system  for  the  capital,  liquidating  the 
municipal  debt,  and  the  construction  of  hospitals  and  a  new  mar¬ 
ket. - The  city  of  Mizque  has  petitioned  the  federal  congress  of 

Bolivia  to  establish  an  Italian  colony  in  its  vicinity. - Plans  for  the 

construction  of  a  branch  railway  between  Machacaniarca  and  TJneia 
have  been  completed  and  accepted  l)v  the  Government  of  Bolivia. — — 
The  Government  has  founded  the  new  town  of  Cara  car  o  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Paz,  £5,000  having  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  the  site.  It  is  located  in  a  famous  wine-producing  section,  which 

is  traversed  by  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway. - Extensive  petroleum 

deposits  of  good  quality  have  been  discoveretl  at  Calacoto,  on  the 

Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway. - Tlu'  Goveinment  has  accei)ted  the 

proposal  of  the  French  Syndicate  of  Bolivian  Railways  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  between  Quhica  and  Tarija.  This  line  will 
supply  an  important  link  in  the  railway  system  of  the  country,  and 
will  place  Bolivia  in  direct  communication  with  Argentina. — — 
According  to  latest  advices  the  ministi'iial  crisis  in  Bolivia  has  been 
solveel  by  the  appointment  of  the  following  cabineU  Dr.  Juan  Saracho, 
foreign  affairs;  Dr.  Claudio  Pinilla,  interior;  Dr.  Alfredo  Ascarruiz, 
linance;  Dr.  lloracio  Rios,  justice  and  industries;  Dr.  Carlos  Calvo, 
))ublic  instruction  and  agriculture;  Gen.  J.  M.  Salles,  war  and  colo¬ 
nies. - An  a])propriation  of  .S40,()()()  has  been  asked  of  the  Bolivian 

Congress  for  the  jnirpose  of  establishing  a  school  of  aviation  under 

military  supervision. - Dr.  Ismael  Montes  has  been  formally  jn’o- 

claimed  by  Congress  as  the  candidate  for  the  next  Presidential  term. - 

President  Villazon,  of  Bolivia,  has  signed  the  tariff  on  sugar,  which 
j)uts  a  duty  of  l)s.  17.40  per  100  pounds  on  brown,  unrefined  sugar, 
and  bs.  6..50  on  white  sugar.  .Vccording  to  official  statistics  just 
received  the  production  of  wolfram  in  Bolivia  <luring  the  year  Bill 
amounted  to  297,272,120  kilos,  valued  at  231,187  l)olivianos  (boliv¬ 
iano  ecpials  about  $0,389  in  United  States  currency). 


According  to  late  consular  advices  the  export  trade  of  Brazil  in  1911 
amounted  to  $324,919,767,  of  which  amount  the  United  States  pur¬ 
chased  35.6  per  cent,  or  $115,731,284. - 60.4  per  cent  of  the  total 

export  trade  of  Brazil  in  1911  consisted  of  coffee. - It  is  estimated 

that  there  are  3,500  industrial  estahlishments  in  Brazil,  employing 
175,000  workmen,  and  having  a  capital  of  $275,000,000,  40  per  cent 

of  which  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles. - 

Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  power  for  factories  in  the  district 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Electric  Power  Co.  are  enlarging  their  plant  to 
generate  80,000  horsepower,  thus  increasing  their  present  capacity  by 

30,000. - Among  the  new  industries  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  are:  A  plant 

for  the  manufacture  of  hydrogen  gas  to  be  used  in  welding  and  cut¬ 
ting  of  iron;  railway-car  assembling  works;  a  fiber  plant;  dry-dock 
construction;  a  modern  steam  laundry;  and  the  erection  of  three 
large  tanks  for  the  storage  of  fuel  oil. - The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub¬ 

ber  Co.,  of  South  America,  is  a  corporation  recently  organized  under  the 
Federal  laws  of  Brazil,  having  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  which  is  to  start 
the  manufacture,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  rubl)er  tires,  belting,  and  other 

rubber  goods.  The  plant  is  to  be  completed  within  12  months. - 

The  Brazilian  Senate  has  approved  a  project  for  tlie  expenditure 
of  $13,000  in  purchasing  a  hospital  launch  to  be  used  in  conveying 
the  sick  from  ships  l}dng  in  the  bay  to  the  shore  for  dispatcli  co  the 

hospitals. - A  proposal  has  been  placed  before  the  State  Congress 

of  Minas  Geraes  to  insert  in  the  State  budget  a  vote  of  $650,000  for 

use  in  promoting  immigration  and  colonization. - The  number  of 

salted  and  dried  hides  exported  from  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

from  January  1  to  July  31,  1912,  amounted  to  a  total  of  548,353. - 

The  minister  of  agriculture  has  approved  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  building  for  the  National  Observatory  to  be  installed  on  the 
Morro  de  Sao  Januario. - TJie  Empreza  Autoviaria  Paulista,  reg¬ 

istered  in  Sao  Paulo,  is  issuing  a  loan  of  $650,000  for  constructing  the 
first  section  of  an  automobile  road  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos.- — - 
Among  recent  decrees  signed  by  the  President  of  Brazil  is  tliat  pro- 
vidmg  for  $65,000  for  continuing  the  clearing  and  dredging  of  the  Rio 

Paraguassu. - Surv’eys  for  the  reservoir  of  Oros  on  the  River  Trussu 

in  the  State  of  Ceara  have  been  completed.  The  reservoir  when 
completed  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  2,200,000,000  cubic  meters  (cubic 
meter  equals  35.314  cubic  feet)  and  will  probably  be  the  largest  in  the 

world. - The  Cia.  Melhoramentos  de  S.  Caetano  is  being  organized 

in  Sao  Paulo  with  $280,000  capital  to  erect  and  lease  worhingmen's 
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houses.  A  proposal  has  been  presented  to  the  municipal  council  of 
Bahia  for  the  incorporation  of  a  company  with  $12,500,000  capital  to 

construct  and  operate  a  new  slaughterhouse. - It  is  announced  that 

the  tender  for  the  service  of  steamers  on  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  and  for  the  Oroyapock  Line,  sent  in  by  the  Amazon  River 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  been  accepted  by  the  department 
of  public  works.  According  to  the  call  for  tenders  the  headquarters 
of  the  company  undertaking  the  service  will  be  at  Belem,  capital  of 
the  State  of  Para,  with  a  branch  office  at  the  city  of  Manaos,  capital 
of  Amazonas.  Seivices  will  start  from  each  of  these  points,  and  the 
number  of  miles  that  will  have  to  be  run  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
tract  will  he  357,388  per  annum. - According  to  the  United  States 

consul  at  Para  the  average  rubber  yield  of  the  Amazon  district  is  40,000 
tons  jier  annum,  of  which  the  United  States  takes  50  per  cent. — ~ 
According  to  adAdees  from  Cuyaha,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  explorations 
of  rivers  and  improvement  of  communications  by  various  expeditions 
are  progressmg  favorably.  The  Juruema  River  exploration  was 
concluded  by  an  expedition  under  Capt.  M.  T.  da  Costa  Phiheiro. 
The  Ike  River  was  discovered  by  an  expedition  under  Lieut.  Julio 
Horta  Barboso,  who  is  now  exploring  the  right  banks  of  the  Madeira 
and  its  affluents.  Another  expedition  is  shortly  to  leave  for  the 

banks  of  the  Xacuruina,  Arinos,  Sacri,  Pajiagaio,  and  Ananaz. - 

A  contract  has  been  signed  between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  certain  Italian  steamsliip  companies  for  the 
establishment  of  an  exclusive  steamship  line  between  Italy  and  Brazil. 
Steamers  arc  to  sto])  alternately  at  Pernambuco  and  Bahia,  and  on 

every  tri])  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos. - The  municijiality  of 

Bauru  has  given  a  concession  to  a  German  concern  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad  across  the  Agrapehy-Peixe  Valley  to  the  Parana 

River. - As  an  indication  of  the  increase  of  foreign  capital  invested 

in  Brazil  recent  statistics  state  that,  in  1909,2  Brazilian  and  21  for¬ 
eign  companies  were  authorized,  in  1910  the  number  was  9  Brazilian 
and  23  foreign  com])anies,  and  in  1911,  13  Brazilian  and  42  foreign. 
The  capital  of  the  foreign  enterprises  sanctioned  in  1911  amounted 
to  323  per  cent  over  that  uivested  in  1910.  In  this  total  North  Amer¬ 
ican  ca])ital  leads  with  an  increase  of  803  ])er  cent  over  that  of  the 

year  previous. - An  important  feature  of  the  railroad  develo])ment 

of  Brazil  is  the  recent  inauguration  of  two  stations  on  the  Goyaz  Rail¬ 
way  in  the  interior,  “Engenheiro  Taylor”  and  “Pedro  Nolasco.” 
The  latter  is  up  on  the  mountains  of  Urul)u,  in  the  municij^alit}'  of 
Abaete,  State  of  Minas,  and  it  is  this  section  of  the  road  which  ])rc- 
sented  the  greatest  dilliculties  of  the  entire  line,  wliich  is  now  re¬ 
garded  as  certain  of  com])letiou  to  the  State  of  Goyaz. - The  Presi¬ 

dent  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  has  signed  a  decree  granting  a  con¬ 
cession  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  railway  line  from 
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Antonio  Dias,  on  the  Vietorhi  to  Minas  Railway,  to  the('aeumba 

Serra. - A  eoni])any  has  been  orjianized  in  Sao  Paulo  with  8130,000 

ca])ital  to  build  a  railway  linkinfi  Jaboticahal  with  the  Rio  Pardo  via 
Ponta  Alta,  Bitruva,  and  Viradouro,  and  later  to  build  branch 

lines. - The  Pr(*sident  of  the  Re])ublie  has  sifjned  a  decree  author- 

iziiifi  the  minister  of  ])ublie  works  to  open  a  credit  of  So00,000  to 
cover  ex])enses  connected  with  constructinji  the  branch  line  of  the 
('entral  of  Brazil  Railwaij  from  Itacurussa  to  Angra. - Another  de¬ 

cree  authorizes  tlu'  o])eninj;  of  a  credit  of  8400,000  for  exj)enses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  extension  of  the  Centro  line  of  the  (’entral  of  Brazil 

Railway  in  the  direction  of  Montes  ('laros. - Delinite  surveys  of 

the  section  of  the  Tocantins  Railway  lyinj;  between  ('ameta  and 
Alcobaca  have  been  commenced  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  Similar 
surveys  are  beinj;  made  between  Praia  da  Rainha  and  Sao  Joao  de 

Arajiuaya,  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Arajiuari  and  Tocantins. - 

Direct  telegra}diic  service  between  Corumba,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Asuncion, 

the  cajiital  of  Parafiuay,  has  t)een  established.— - The  official  returns 

of  the  Port  of  Para  show  that  durinj?  the  month  of  Se])tember,  1912, 
112  steamers  arrived  and  100  sailing;  vessels. 


The  budget  for  1913,  approved  by  the  Mixed  Commission  of  Budsjjets 
of  Chile,  estimates  the  recei])ts  at  1SO,()()0,()00  jiesos  j)aper  and 
100, ()()(), ()()()  pesos  fjold.  The  expenses  for  the  year  are  estimate»l  at 

34.5,000,000  pesos  paper. - The  "overnor  of  the  island  of  Chiloc 

has  confirmed  the  report  of  the  discoverg  of  petroleum  deposits  on  the 

island. - The  net  earnin.<;s  of  the  Chile  Telephone  Co.  from  April  1, 

1911,  to  March  31,  1912,  are  reported  to  have  been  £.52,1<S.5. - An 

elect ric-li"ht  service  is  to  be  established  in  the  cities  of  Victoria  and 

La  Union,  ('hile. - The  Chilean  (lovermnent  has  ))laced  an  order 

with  one  of  the  larfie  steel  com|)anies  of  the  United  States  for  cannons 
of  large  and  medium  caliber  for  the  fortifications  at  Valj)araiso,  Talca- 

huano,  and  other  ])orts. - An  artillerg  captain  of  the  Ihiited  States 

Army  has  bec'ii  enjjaj'ed  as  an  instructor  in  the  Chilean  army. - The 

Morro  branch  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  has  been  survevi'd. - 

There  are  092  industrml  plants  in  the  Province  of  Valparaiso,  repre- 
setitin*;  a  caj)ital  of  83,283,019  ])esos,  emj)loyin<'  12,800  hamls,  and 

producin*;  an  annual  output  valued  at  93,419,919  pesos. - During 

the  first  half  of  1912  Chile  imported  565,39Jf.  tons  of  coal,  the  domestic 

production  for  the  same  period  amount in<^  to  000,170  tons. - The 

Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril  (Society  for  Kncoura<;ement  of  Industry) 
has  recently  o])ened  a  school  in  Santiafjo  for  teaching  the  art  <f  book- 
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binding  in  all  its  branches. - The  Province  of  Santiaf^o  has  48 

printing,  hookhinding,  and  hlanli-hook  manufacturing  cstahlislnncnts, 
einployinj;  persons,  about  .5t)0  of  whom  are  in  the  bookbinding 

branches  of  the  industry. - According  to  statistics  of  1912  there 

are  in  Chile  domestic  animals  as  follows;  Horses  and  nudes,  41o,()t)(); 

cattle,  1, (HO, .322;  sheep,  .3,537,7.38;  hogs,  159, ()()(). - The  (lerinan 

(loverninent  has  appropriated  814.912  toward  the  sup|)ort  of  the  35 
schools  that  are  conducted  in  (’Idle  for  the  education  of  children  of 

(lerman  residents. - During  the  year  ending  dune  30,  1912,  the  pro- 

duction  of  nitrate  amounted  to  2, 409, 000  tons,  of  which  amount  conti¬ 
nental  Euro|)etook  1,71 1,000  tons;  I’nited  Kingdom,  132,000;  United 

States  of  America,  .503,000;  and  all  other  countries,  114,000. - 

Copper  exports  from  Chile  for  tlie  lirst  seven  months  of  1912  show 
a  gain  of  .3,400  tons  over  a  lik(‘  jieriod  of  1911,  with  prospects  of  a 
larger  relative  gain  for  the  balance  of  this  year. - 7Y/i  has  Ix'en  dis¬ 

covered  in  the  Province  of  Atacama,  Chile,  that  assays  78  per  cent, 

with  a  vein  that  extends  more  than  264  feet. - The  Karnak,  a  new 

18,000-ton  liner  of  the  Kosmos  Line,  recently  arrived  in  Valparaiso 
from  Hamburg.  The  vessel  is  488  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and  is 
the  first  of  five  sister  ships  of  equal  tonmige  to  be  constructed  for  the 

Kosmos  west  coast  service. - The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port 

of  Valparaiso  during  duly,  1912,  was  79,  while  there  were  96  clear¬ 
ances  during  the  same  period. - The  Tiolsa  de  Comercio  of  Santiago 

is  to  erect  a  new  home,  of  reenforced  concrete  construction,  at  a  cost 

of  8200,000. - Ilians  are  out  for  a  new  public  lihrarg  building,  the 

gift  of  Santiago  Severin,  for  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  to  cost  about 

850,000. - Th(‘  London  &  River  Plate  Bank  is  to  erect  a  new 

building  in  Valparaiso  at  a  cost  of  8100,000. - Recent  jiress  dis- 

jiatches  state  that  the  Chilean  Congress  has  under  consideration  an 
ap])lication  for  the  construction  of  a  new  trans-Andean  railwag  for 
coloidzation  jiurposes.  The  line  is  to  be  established  from  Lake 

Buenos  Aires  to  the  Pacific  through  the  Iluenmles  Valley. - Late 

advices  from  Santiago  indicate  that  a  Chilean  legation  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  near  the  (Tovernment  of  Venezuela. - An  interesting  item  in 

recent  press  rejxirts  states  that  the  Chilean  consul  in  Panama  is 
urging  his  (loverninent  to  secure  the  immigration  of  the  Jf0,000  work¬ 
men  who  have  been  employed  on  the  Panama  Canal  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  that  undertaking,  for  the  jiurpose  of  emjiloying  them  in 

the  construction  of  port  works  and  railway  lines  in  Chile. - A  group 

of  foreign  capitalists  has  asked  for  a  concession  for  the  construction 
of  an  electric  railwag  line  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  (loverninent  guarantee  5  percent  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  £.3, 7.50, ()()()  for  20  years. - The  directors  of  the  Sociedad  de 

Fomento  Fabril  have  resoh'ed  to  organize  a  ('ongress  of  Industrg  and 
('ommerce  to  meet  periodically  in  different  industrial  cities  of  the 
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Republic  for  the  purpose  of  encouraijing  and  developing  domestic 
manufactures.  The  first  congress  is  to  meet  in  Santiago  October  7, 

1913. - A  new  station  on  the  branch  of  the  Los  Andes  Railway  is 

to  be  oj)ened  at  San  Rafael  between  Curimon  and  Los  Andes. - A 

bill  providing  for  the  nationalization  of  the  nitrate  industry  has  been 

introduced  into  the  House  of  Deputies.- - A  committee  has  been 

apj)ointed  by  the  Government  to  study  and  report  u])on  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  agricultural  schools  of  the  Republic. - The  official 

ceremonies  incident  to  the  commencement  of  work  on  the  j)ort 

improvements  of  Valparaiso  took  j)lace  October  6,  1912. - Owing  to 

the  recent  discovery  of  rich  mineral  deposits  in  Chile,  the  Government 
is  making  special  efforts  to  attract  foreign  capital  to  the  mining  industiy 

of  the  country". - Work  was  commenced  October  1  on  the  new 

wireless  station  on  Juan  Fernandez  Island.  This  is  the  spot  made 

famous  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  beloved  of  boyhood. - Congress  will 

be  asked  to  aj)prove  the  transformation  of  the  city  of  Santiago  by  the 

cutting  of  broad  diagonal  avenues. - Announcement  is  made  that 

the  trans- Andean  Railway  is  again  opened  for  traffic,  the  serWce  having 
been  discontinued  on  account  of  snowslides  resulting  from  unusually 

heavy  snowstorms  during  the  winter. - The  Longitudinal  Railway 

will  not  begin  through  service  until  December,  when  the  section 

between  Santiago  and  Lorena  will  be  opened  to  traffic. - ^According 

to  statistics  recently  made  public  by  the  Government  there  are  2,080 
kilometers  of  line  under  construction  in  Chile,  the  total  cost  of  which 

will  be  $336,000,000.  A  further  2,392  kilometers  is  projected. - 

The  first  of  the  six  ocean-going  torpedo  boat  destroyers  built  for  the 
Chilean  Government  in  England  was  launched  on  Se}>tember 

28. - During  the  month  of  August,  1912,  550,000  tons  of  nitrate 

were  exported  from  Santiago. - Government  commission 

ap])ointed  to  study  the  coal  districts  has  reported  that  that  industry 
constitutes  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  wealth.  In  the  districts 
examined  they  have  found  sufficient  coal  to  supply  the  State  rail¬ 
ways  without  dependence  on  foreign  supplies.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  tons  exist  in  the  valleys  of  Talcahuano  and  in  Arauco.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  plans  a  systematic  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  interesting 

foreign  capital  in  this  unexploitcd  industrj". - According  to  press 

dispatches  of  October  20,  1912,  three  new  islands,  without  vegetation, 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  recent  marine  upheaval,  arc  re})orted 
to  have  been  discovered  60  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  island  of 

Juan  Fernandez. - The  Curacavi  Mining  Co.,  with  a  capital  of 

1,250,000  pesos  (peso  equals  $0,365  in  United  States  gold),  lias  been 
organized  in  Santiago  to  engage  in  mining  and  smelting  in  the  Curacavi 

gold  district. - The  House  of  Deputies  has  approved  theproposi'd 

loan  of  £200,000  wliich  is  desired  by  the  municipality  of  Vina  del 
Mar  for  jmblic  improvements.- - An  aj)pro|)riation  of  1,000,000 
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pesos  gold  hus  been  made  by  the  Government  of  Chile  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  in  1915. - A  con¬ 

tract  has  been  made  with  a  German  firm  to  furnish  six  locomotives 
for  use  on  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway. — ■ — The  Peimdan  ports  of 
Salavernj  and  Iluanchaco  exported  to  Chile  in  1911  merchandise  valued 
at  2,364,809  pesos  gold,  and  imported  fi-om  Chile  goods  to  the  value 

of  19,003  pesos  gold. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 

of  Deputies  which  provides  for  the  sanitation  of  the  port  of  Valparaiso. 


Under  recent  customs  storage  regulations  of  Colombia  the  collector 
of  the  customhouse  through  which  the  goods  are  imported  shall  fix  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  days  within  which  the  goods  must  be  removed 
Lorn  the  customs  warehouse  by  the  importer  or  his  agent.  In  case 

the  goods  are  not  removed  storage  charges  will  be  collected. - By  a 

recent  decree  the  period  for  which  commercial  travelei’s  are  ])ermitted 
to  impiort  samples  into  Colombia  free  of  duty  under  bond,  formerly  one 
year,  has  been  extended  to  two  years.— -A  bronze  bust  of  the 
celebrated  Cuban  civil  engineer,  Francisco  J.  Cisneros,  who  originated 
the  plan  for  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  is  to  be  erected  at 

Cali. - A  statue  of  Gen.  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre,  the  hero  of  Ayacucho, 

was  recently  unveiled  in  Sucre  Plaza,  Bogota,  while  a  bust  of  Gen. 

Ilermogenes  Maza  was  placed  in  Egipto  Plaza  in  the  same  city. - 

The  Society  of  Engineers  of  Colombia  has  established  the  Codazzi 
prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal,  for  the  ])ur]iosc  of  encouraging  work 
that  will  tend  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  interior  territory  of 

Colombia.  The  first  award  is  to  be  made  August  7,  1913. - The 

Pacific  Railway  Co.  has  commenced  preliminary  wordc  on  the  Cali 

aqueduct. - A  shoe  factory,  equiiijied  with  machinery  inqiorted  from 

the  United  States,  having  a  capacity  of  400  paii-s  of  shoes  daily,  is 

to  be  installed  at  ('ali. - The  Federal  Government  has  authorized 

the  municipality  of  Manizales  to  negotiate  .a  loan  of  £50,000  to  be 

used  in  municijial  improvements. - The  export  duties  of  the  port  of 

Santa  MaHa  during  the  first  half  of  1 912,  amounted  to  $1 ,108,981 . - 

The  Tobacco  Union  of  Santander  has  been  recently  organized  at 
Bucaramanga  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  ])romoting  the  tobacco  industry  of 

the  country. - On  June  30,  1912,  there  were  4,371  public  schools  in 

the  Republic  of  Colombia,  being  ajiproximately  a  school  for  each  1,100 

inhabitants. - The  municipal  council  of  San  Jose  de  Cuciita  has 

been  authorized  to  borrow  $250,000  for  the  construction  of  waterworks, 
installation  of  an  electric-light  jilant,  and  the  conqiletion  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  building  now  being  erected. - AVaterworlcs  in  the  city  of  Buga 
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have  recently  been  com})lete<l,  Imvinj;  a  cajiacity  suilicient  to  suj)})ly 

a  city  of  120, 000  inhabitants. - The  Federal  Government  lias 

arranjjed  with  the  Bank  of  C’olombia  for  a  loan  of  £05,000  to  be  used 

in  paying  the  debt  of  the  Southern  Railway. - The  (General  Elevtnc 

Co.  {Ltd.),  of  London,  has  arraiifjed  to  take  over  the  tele])hone  business 

of  Bogota  and  proposes  to  imjirove  and  extend  the  service. - The 

department  of  public  works  of  (’olombia  has  established  a  board  with 
headquarters  at  ('artagena,  to  sujierintend  the  dredging  and  canali¬ 
zation  of  the  Atrata  and  Sinu  Rivers. - The  Government  has  con¬ 

tracted  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  which  will  unite  the  Pacific 
tvith  the  (lirardot  Railway  and  foi-  the  building  of  branch  railways  to 
connect  Gali  with  Manizales,  Pojiayan,  and  Xeiva.  The  completion 
of  this  work  will  o])en  railway  communication  from  Bogota  to  the 
Pacific  coast. - A  rajnd  postal  and  passenger  service  is  to  be  estab¬ 

lished  by  the  use  of  gasoline  motors  between  Barrampiilla  and  Puerto 
Berrio.  Two  launches  with  a  capacity  of  20  persons  each  have  been 
ordered  from  the  ITiited  States.  The  trip  between  the  two  points 

is  to  be  made  in  20  hours. - The  Cauca  Railway  has  reached  Gresta 

de  Gallo,  kilometer  134,  crossing  the  crest  of  the  Western  (’ordil- 

lera. - French  capitalists  have  made  proposals  to  the  Golombian 

Government  to  construct  aerial  railways  hetvwen  Alban  and  La  Dorado 

and  Sibate  and  Fusagasuga. - The  municipal  council  of  Ibague  jiro- 

jioses  to  borrow  £40,000  for  the  purpose  of  installing  an  electric  light 

and  power  plant,  waterworks,  and  other  public  imjirovements. - 

The  budget  of  the  municipality  of  Bogota  for  1912  amounts  to 

$312,013.28. - The  mint  at  Bogota  has  coined  during  the  present 

year  4,700,000  pesos  in  nickel  coins  of  the  value  of  5  jiesos  ]ia]:er 

each. - Telegrams  transmitted  in  Colombia  in  1911  numbered 

1,462,323,  of  wdiicli  478,882  were  official  messages.  Total  charges 

for  transmis.sion  amounted  to  .$336,031.44. - A  new  bank  organized 

by  a  German  company,  ha\dng  a  cajiital  of  $714,000,  according  to 
recent  press  dispatches,  is  to  open  for  business  in  Medellin  next 

month. - According  to  a  press  report,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 

of  Colombia  has  raised  the  consulate  at  Iquitos,  Peru,  to  a  consulate 
general,  appointing  thereto  Don  Ismael  Lopez,  tlie  well-knowni 
Jiistorian  and  literateur. - The  Government  has  bought  the  conces¬ 

sion  granted  in  1886  to  the  Isaacs  family,  for  the  sole  riglit  to  work 
the  coal  mines  and  other  minerals,  including  petroleum,  in  Aracataca, 

Sierra  Nevada,  Goajira  Territory,  and  Gulf  of  Uraba. - About  36 

miles  west  of  the  town  of  Kio  Ilacha  Mess.  V.  Dugand  &  Sons  are 
developing  a  large  plantation  of  rubber  (Castilloa  elastica).  Tliis  firm 
now  has  60,000  trees,  wliich  were  planted  12  years  ago.  They  also 
have  85,000  cocoa  trees,  which  is  the  principal  plantation  of  this 
character  in  northeast  Colombia.  The  firm  is  also  exjierimenting 
with  the  Ileavea  Brasilensis  as  w’ell  as  with  Ceara  rubber,  and  it  is 
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the  intention  to  further  enlarjje  tliese  plantations. - One  tree  which 

grows  in  abundance  in  this  section  of  the  liepuhlic,  and  locally  known 
as  the  “chingal6,  ”  promises  to  become  valuable  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  pulp.  The  tree  is  free  from  milk  or  gummy  substances  and 
is  of  ra])id  growth  and  undoubtedly  merits  experimentation. — — The 
city  of  Cartayena,  cajiital  of  the  Department  of  Bolivar,  ranks  second 
among  the  seaports  of  (’olombia.  During  1911  notable  progress  was 
made  in  many  lines  of  development,  one  of  the  iinportant  improve¬ 
ments  being  the  paving  of  a])])roximately  1  mile  of  streets  with  }  ressed 
brick,  while  an  equal  distance  was  macadamized.  The  new  municij  al 
theater  was  built  at  a  cost  of  S2()(), ()()(),  and  factories  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  matches,  nails,  flannels,  tanning  products,  etc.,  were  estab¬ 
lished. - A  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  Belgian  firm  for  an 

electric  tramway  connecting  Cartagena  with  its  suburbs. - The  total 

value  of  exports  from  Cartayerui  duriruj  1911  was  S5, 670, 989, compared 
with  $4,984,739  for  1910,  while  the  inqxirts  were  valued  at  $4,331,106, 
against  $3,951,565  for  1910.  Of  the  exports  the  United  States  took 
$2,675,889  worth,  or  nearly  one-half,  while  of  the  imjiorts  $1,410,953, 
or  less  than  one-third,  came  from  the  United  States. 
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The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  International  Banlc  of  Costa 
Rica,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  September  10,  1912,  show 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  institution  will  be  in  San  Jose,  and 
among  the  dozen  or  more  persons  who  are  the  founders  are  English, 
Canadian,  German,  and  American  capitalists.  The  initial  capital  of 
the  bank  is  to  be  $465,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each.  The  insti¬ 
tution  may  establish  branches  in  any  part  of  the  Republic.- - 

The  President  has  been  authorized  by  the  national  Congress  to 
expend  650,000  colones  ($302,250)  in  the  construction  of  aqueducts  in 

the  federal  capital  and  in  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  country. - 

A  recent  law  authorizes  the  President  to  have  minted  20,000  colones 
in  silver  coins  of  the  denomination  of  5  centimes,  and  5,000  colones 
in  copper  coin  of  the  denomination  of  1  centime.  Silver  certificates 
arc  also  to  be  issued  until  a  total  of  1,500,000  colones,  in  denomi¬ 
nations  of  1  and  2  colones,  have  been  placed  in  circulation.^ — ^ — 
The  department  of  agriculture  has  received  from  Brazil  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  rubber  plants  of  superior  quality  of  the  species  hevea  Bra- 
silensis.  Some  of  these  plants  will  be  set  out  by  the  Government 
at  Guanacaste,  an  important  rubber-growing  district,  and  the 
remainder  distributed  to  individuals  particularly  interested  in 
rubber  culture.  A  large  number  of  planters  have  recently  shown 
considerable  interest  in  rubber  cultivation,  and  the  Government 
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proposes  to  aid  such  persons  in  obtaining  superior  plants. - Two 

steel  bridges  over  the  Poas  River,  well  under  wfty,  will  soon  be  opened 
to  public  traffic,  and  thereby  greatly  facilitate  commercial  progress. 
The  result  of  the  Government’s  activity  in  improving  public  roads 
of  the  country  has  been  an  increased  output  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion. - A  new  railway  tariff,  superseding  all  former  ones,  issued  by 

the  Pacific  Railway  of  Costa  Rica,  has  been  submitted  and  approved 
by  the  Government  and  will  soon  be  printed  and  distributed  to 

interested  persons. - A  new  flour  mill  is  to  bo  built  in  San  Jose,  a 

company  having  been  formed  recently  for  tliis  purpose. - The 

plans  and  estimates  for  a  public  market  to  be  constructed  in  Orotina 

have  been  completed. - In  view  of  the  impending  completion  of 

the  sanitation  works  in  San  Jose  it  is  advocated  that  the  paving  of 
streets,  new  piping,  and  other  important  sanitary  matters  be  under¬ 
taken. - An  automobile  service  has  been  proposed  between  the 

capital  and  Cartago,  Neredia  and  Alajuela. - The  department  of 

agriculture  has  offered  to  supply  a  limited  number  of  blooded  Jersey 
bulls  for  breeding  purposes  to  the  Government  of  Honduras,  to  be 
used  at  Government  stations  and  by  the  stock  breeders  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  breeding  of  Jersey  cattle  in  Costa  Rica  has  been  very 
successful,  and  the  neighboring  Republics  are  beginning  to  purchase 

these  cattle  for  improving  the  stock  of  their  respective  countries. - 

The  bread  bakers  of  San  Jose  have  formed  a  society  entitled  “La 
Economia  dc  los  Panaderos”  (the  Bakers’  Economy)  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bread  and 
allied  products.  The  duration  of  the  society  is  to  be  10  years,  with 
the  privilege  of  extending  its  corporate  existence  for  additional 
periods  of  10  years  if  its  members  so  desire.  The  capital  of  the 

society  is  5,700  colones  (S2,650). - Costa  Rica  has  one  of  the  finest 

pottery  museums  in  the  world,  according  to  Anne  H.  Dyer,  who  has 
made  quite  a  study  of  the  subject.  At  the  “Museo  Nacional,”  in 
San  Jose,  says  this  authority,  “a  low,  adobe,  tiled  building,  tucked 
away  around  the  corner  from  the  sumptuous  national  theater,  the 
interested  visitor,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  bit  of  an  antiquary,  may 
discover  treasures  undreamed  of  in  his  philosophy.  One  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  this  time  is  that  it  enables  us  to  unfold  the  pages  of  the  past, 
and  in  these  low,  well-lighted  rooms  a  marvelous  past  is  outspread 

for  him  who  runs  to  read.” - There  is  now  at  Babylon,  Long 

Island,  N.  Y.,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith,  one  of  the  rarest 
collections  of  curios  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  which  !Mr.  Keith 
has  been  collecting  for  a  number  of  years.  This  gentleman  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  preliistoric  relics  found  in  Costa  Rica  and  has 
been  most  liberal  in  contributing  funds  to  further  the  knowledge  of 

the  races  of  Indians  that  inhabited  this  section  of  the  world. - Not 

very  many  years  ago  all  banking  in  Costa  Rica  was  carried  on  by 
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private  firms.  To-day,  by  reason  of  the  country's  trade  with  the 
world  at  large,  money  quotations  in  English  pounds,  German  marks, 
French  francs,  and  American  dollars  are  as  well  known  and  studied  as 

completel}'  as  is  the  case  in  the  great  money  centers  of  the  world. - 

From  advices  dated  October  19  it  is  learned  that  the  surveys  of 
the  Costa  Kica-Panama  Boundary  Commission  have  been  completed, 
and  that  the  commission  of  engineers  will  return  to  New  York  by 
the  29th  of  the  month. 


The  President  of  Cuba  has  signed  a  decree  permit  tmg  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  500  white  laborers  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Ponopuo  Manganese 
Co.  in  the  Santiago  Province.  The  cost  of  the  importation  of  fhese 
laborei-s  is  to  be  borne  by  the  manganese  company. - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  immigration  of  the  Government  has  established  immigration 

stations  at  Nipe  and  Santiago. - A  recent  })residential  decree  grants 

to  the  North  Coast  Railway  a  subsidy  of  $6,000  per  kilometer  of  road 
to  be  built  between  Caibarien  and  Nuevitas,  and  also  between  Cama- 
guey  and  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur.  The  railway  company  proposes  to 
expend  $25,000,000  in  constructing  306  kilometers  of  railway,  the 
Improvement  of  port  works,  the  erection  of  sugar  mills,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  publicity  bureaus. - The  Havana  Electric  Railway  cfe 

Power  Co.  has  been  authorized  by  the  city  council  to  builtl  a  cross  line 

along  Havana  Street  and  to  extend  its  Imes  along  (fiiba  Street. - 

Twelve  marble  statues  of  Cuban  jnitriots  are  being  prepared  in 

Santiago  under  the  direction  of  the  Cuban  Patriotic  League. - The 

gross  earnings  of  the  Cuban  Railroad  Co.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1912,  were  $3,819,253  as  compared  with  $3,059,650  for  the 

previous  fiscal  year. - An  order  /hr  structural  steel  for  the  buildings 

of  the  Manati  Sugar  Co.  has  been  ])laced  with  the  American  Bridge 

Co. - Twenty-three  varieties  of  edible  fruits  and  berries  grow  in  the 

vicinity  of  Camaguey,  most  of  which  could  be  imj)roved  by  cultiva¬ 
tion,  is  the  statement  of  a  well-knowji  agricultural  engineer,  Bobert 
L.  Lucaes. - During  the  fu-st  half  of  the  ])resent  year,  39,908  pas¬ 
sengers  arrived  and  departed  from  tfiiban  ])orts. - The  Span¬ 

ish  Bank  of  the  Island  of  (fiiba  has  transferred  to  Speyer  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  bonds  of  the  Electric  Light  cb  Traction  Co.,  of  Santiago,  to 
the  value  of  $2,000,000. - Dr.  Mario  G.  T.ebretlo,  chief  of  the  sci¬ 

entific  investigations  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  of  Cuba  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Government  to  visit  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  cancer  in  so  far  as  the 

medical  laboratories  and  other  sources  will  afford. - The  Cuban 
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Telcj)}ione  ('o.  lias  doclarcd  a  dividtnd  of  1  on  its  stock  cov- 

ermg  business  for  the  last  three  inontlis.^ - The  Government  has 

authorized  the  construction  of  a  public  wharf  in  the  southern  part  of 

the  port  of  Clenfuegos,  the  work  to  be  comjiletetl  within  a  year. - 

The  municipality  of  Ilabana  is  considering  the  making  of  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  model  slaughterhouse  on  a  site  ajiproved  by 
the  national  board  of  health.—  —  The  customs  revenues  of  the  llepuhlic 
for  the  iiscal  year  1911-12  amounted  to  S2S,218,624,  of  which 
!514,872,315  corresponds  to  the  second  half  of  1911.  and  813,340,309 

to  the  first  half  of  1912. - During  the  half  ef  the  present  year 

the  revenues  amounted  to  .819,321,315,  made  up  of  815,347,000  general 
revenues,  81,829,814  receipts  from  taxes  on  account  of  loans,  and 

82,143,895  receipts  from  national  lottery.- - The  stockholders  of 

the  International  Brewing  ('o.,  of  Ilabana,  have  taken  the  ])relimi- 
nary  steps  for  issuing  bonds  with  which  to  increase  the  cai)acity  of 
the  plant  and  develop  and  extend  its  business;  the  brewing  industry 

luis  been  very  prosperous  during  the  gear.- - A  special  'message  of  the 

President  to  the  Fedeial  (’ongress  requests  that  Congress  pass  a  law 
granting  general  amnesty  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  jecent 

Estenoz  uprising. - If  the  year  1911  was  an  uneventful  one  in  a 

business  way,  it  was  marked  by  a  steady  inflow  of  foreign  capital  for 
investment  in  sugar  cane,  grazing  lands,  banking  cajutal,  and  manj' 
other  enterprises. - A  close  analysis  of  the  imjmrt  trade  causes  sur¬ 

prise,  first,  as  to  the  purchasing  power,  and  second,  as  to  the  de|)ejid- 
ence  uj)on  the  outside  world,  although  one  of  the  most  fruitful  coun¬ 
tries,  Tot-al  imports,  1911,  were  valued  at  81 13,2()(5,9!)7,  compared 
with  8107,959,198  for  1910.  Exports  for  1911  weie  valued  at 

8123,136,379,  of  which  8106,8.53,343  came  to  the  United  States. - 

The  prospect  for  the  1912-13  sugar  crop  is  excellent:  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  the  best  ever  known  in  Cuba,  and  is  estimated  at 

about  1,900,000  tons. - The  bulk  of  rice  consumed  in  ('ienfuegos 

comes  from  India,  as  do  also  large  quantities  of  jute  sugar  bags. — - — 
Mahogany ,  cedar,  and  sabicu  logs  were  exjxu  ted  in  191 1  to  the  value  of 

85, .526,  of  which  amount  84,8()4  worth  went  to  the  United  States. - 

The  Woman's  League  for  the  Protection  of  Animals,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  has  begun  work  in  Cuba.  Mrs.  dames  Speyer 
is  president  of  the  league,  and  Mrs.  Ada  B.  de  Henna  juesident  of 

the  Pan  American  ('ommittee. - The  first  payment  of  833,000  has 

been  made  on  the  statue  of  Maceo;  the  cojitract  for  the  monument, 
which  will  be  erected  in  Ilabana,  was  awaided  to  a  sculptor  in 
Madrid  and  will  cost  8150,000. —  The  sum  of  880,000  has  been  set 
aside  by  order  of  the  President  to  pay  the  exj)enses  of  the  Santiago 

and  Camaguey  aqueducts. - During  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  12,172 

coastwise  vessels  entered  Cuban  ports  and  12,306  cleared  therefrom. 
Covering  the  same  ))eriod,  5,154  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
entered,  and  4,488  cleared. 
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Tlu'  (loj)artm(Mit  of  ajiriculturo  lias  tlistribiited  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Rofuiblic  oOO  packages  coiitaiiiiiii;  1  jhiuiuI  eaeh  of  Cuban  tobacco 
seed  and  an  equal  nuinbi'r  of  sea-island  cotton.  The  leaf  of  the  best 
('nban  tobacco  is  aromatic  and  much  smaller  than  the  tobacco  at 

present  jjrown  in  the  Republic.- - Tbe  Diario  of  Santia<;o  de  los 

('aballeros  jniblishes  figures  showing  that  .?15,000  invested  in  ii 
well-managed  sugar  plantation  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  modern 
sugar  central  in  the  Republic  will  produce  an  annual  profit  of  40  per 

cent. - A  central  sugar  plantation  in  Barahona  is  jiroposed  by 

8r.  Eleuterio  Hatton.- - A  postal  convention,  effective  January  1, 

1913,  has  been  signeil  liy  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 

the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  United  States. - A  large  shoe 

factory  established  in  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  is  fitted  with  mod(*rn 
machinery  imjiorted  from  the  United  States.  The  service  of  three 
expert  shoe  workmen  from  the  latter  country  will  be  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  dilferent  kinds  and  gi-ades  of  shoes  used  in  the 

Dominican  trade. - The  Dominican  Congress  has  jiassetl  a  law 

jiroviding  for  the  transportation  at  the  cost  of  the  State  for  blooded 
animals  and  fowls  Jor  breeding  purposes  from  the  jilace  where  securi'd 
to  the  point  of  destination  in  the  Rejuiblic.  In  order  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  may  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  sliiji- 
nu'iit  must  be  certified  by  the  Dominican  consul  in  the  country  from 

which  till'  shipment  is  made. - A  Dominican  law  entitles  persons 

having  "i  or  more  hectares  of  land  under  cultivation  in  cacao  to  be 
furnished  at  Government  (‘xpense  with  as  many  rat  terriers  as  may 
be  needed  to  free  his  plantation  oj  rats. - The  Santo  Domingo  Agri¬ 

cultural  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
has  bei'ii  authorized  by  the  Dominican  Government  to  engagi*  in 
business  in  the  Repidilic  and  to  enjoy  the  franchises  granted  agri¬ 
cultural  companies  under  the  law  of  June  26,  1911.  The  judncipal 
holdings  of  this  new  company  are  situated  in  the  Province  of  San 

P(‘dro  ih'  Macoris. - The  Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  oj 

industrial  property,  the  ])rovisions  of  which  were  revised  in  Brussels 
in  1900  and  in  Washington  in  Juiu',  1911,  by  many  nations,  has  been 
apju’oved  by  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  full  t('xt  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  is  pnblished  in  the  “Gaceta  Oficial,  flune  26,  1!)]2. - A  recent 

act  of  Congress  recpiires  the  registration  of  rural  lands  within  a  year 
from  May  25,  1912.  Lands  transferred  after  this  date  are  requinal 

to  be  registered  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  sa'e. - Sea-island 

cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Provinces  of  Monte  Cristi  and  San¬ 
tiago  since  1908,  and  is  now  being  grown  in  Puerto  I’lata,  Moca, 
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La  Vega,  and  San  Francisco  dc  Macoris.  This  class  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duces  without  replanting  good  crops  for  five  years.  The  cost  of 
preparing  the  ground  and  planting  an  acre  of  cotton,  not  including 

fencing  and  value  of  the  land,  is  aj)proximatcly  S12.70. - The 

Central  Ansonia  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  th('  State  of  New  York,  has  established  headquart('rs  at  Azua, 

with  Mr.  John  G.  Dumbar  as  general  manager. - An  executive 

decree  of  August  12,  1912,  places  the  management  oj  the  State  Railways 
under  the  ofiice  of  the  bureau  of  communications  of  the  department 

of  state,  fomento,  and  communications. - ^.^1  5-meter  cart  road  is 

being  constructed  from  La  Vega  to  Santiago  via  Moca.  It  is  expected 
that  this  part  of  the  country  will  have  a  railroad  constructed  and  in 
operation  within  a  period  of  two  years;  the  district  is  rich  in  agid- 
cultural  and  forestal  ju’oducts  and  better  transportation  facilities 

will  greatly  aid  in  its  development. - The  total  value  oj  jorcign 

trade  oj  the  Republic  during  the  years  1911  and  1910,  excluding  the 
value  of  currency  exported  and  imported,  was  $18,149,935  and 
$17,333,209,  respectively.  This  was  an  increase  during  the  year 
1911  of  $816,720  over  the  figures  for  1910,  which  in  turn  had  exceeded 
by  $2,845,295  the  figures  for  1908,  thp  prc'vious  banner  year.  The 
United  States  continued  to  be  the  predominating  figure  in  the  for¬ 
eign  commerce,  taking  $6,654,240  of  the  exports  and  furnishing 
$4,228,708  of  the  imports.  Germany  stands  second,  with  $2,129,676 

of  the  exports  and  furnishing  $1,268,377  worth  of  imports. - The 

production  and  gathering  oj  coconuts  has  been  revived,  owing  to  the 
advance  in  the  j)ricc  and  the  increased  local  demand  for  this  fruit 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sanchez  and  Samana  for  manufacturing  soap. — — 
The  yield  oj  cotton  during  the  year  1911  justified  expectations,  and  the 
report  that  in  the  fall  of  that  year  1,700  acres  were  planted  to  this 
crop  indicates  that  cotton  is  destined  to  be  a  more  important  prod¬ 
uct. - The  exportation  oj  molasses  and  sirups,  the  by-products  of 

the  sugar  industry,  has  developed  into  an  important  enterprise 
during  the  last  two  years;  this  fact  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sugar 
business,  because  these  by-products  heretofore  have  been  thrown 

away,  thus  causing  loss  as  well  as  polluting  many  streams. - In 

the  tobacco  region  an  experiment  station  has  been  placed  under  a 

German  specialist,  in  accordance  with  Government  authorization. - 

In  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  Congress  June  27,  1912,  the  port 

of  La  Komana  has  been  opened  to  foreign  commerce*. - A  recent 

law  i)rovi(h's  that  a  further  period  of  two  years,  terminating  June  26, 
1914,  is  granted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 

Government  in  the  law  for  the  encourage'ment  of  agriculture*. - 

The  trade-marJc  law  has  been  modified,  a  text  eef  which  was  j)ublished 
in  the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  eef  the  Government,  No.  2316  (Jidy  18,  1912). 
Since  numereeus  American  firms  are;  at  present  having  their  trade¬ 
marks  regist(*red  in  the  Kepublic,  th(*se*  changes  shouhl  be  noteel. 


ECUADOR 


Unofficial  advices  from  Guayaquil  state  that  the  cabinet  of  the 
President  of  Ecuador  is  composed  of  the  following:  Dr.  Modesto  A. 
Penaherrera,  minister  of  the  interior;  Dr.  Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno, 
minister  of  foreign  relations;  Sr.  Don  Luis  N.  DUlon,  mmister  of 
public  instruction;  Sr.  Don  .Tuan  F.  Game,  minister  of  finance; 

Sr.  Don  Juan  Francisco  Navarro,  mmister  of  war. - A  law  recently 

passed  by  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  provides  that  the  President  of 
the  Republic  shall  use  while  performing  his  ofiicial  duties,  as  an 
emblem  of  honor  of  the  office,  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Republic  ovpr  a 
band  of  the  colors  of  the  national  flag  worn  on  the  right  shoulder 
and  extending  around  and  across  the  body  to  the  loft  side.  The 

band  is  to  bear  the  inscription:  “El  poder  en  la  Constitucion.” - 

It  is  reported  that  a  deposit  of  lignite  of  good  quality  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  San  Cristobal  ranch,  located  on  the  southeast  side 

of  the  Pichincha  Mountains  opposite  the  city  of  Quito. - The 

Government  has  contracted  with  the  telephone  company  of  Guay¬ 
aquil  to  construct  a  line  from  Guayaquil  to  Playas  del  Morro,  and  from 
thence  to  Manglar  Alto.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
line  are  to  be  paid  mto  the  treasury  of  the  Province  of  Guayas,  and 
the  contract  is  for  four  years. - A  public  highway  is  being  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Government  from  Archidona  to  Baena. - The 

Intriago  Navigation  Co.  has  established  a  passenger  service  between 
Guayaquil  and  Duran.  Three  small  steamers  are  to  be  employed 
and  daily  trips  are  to  be  made  in  order  to  connect  with  incoming  and 
outgomg  trains  at  Duraii,  the  terminus  of  the  Guayaquil  to  Quito 

Railway. - A  branch  of  the  Gua3'aquil  to  Quito  Railway  from 

lluigra  to  Cuenca  is  soon  to  be  built  by  capitalists  from  Boston,  Mass. 

- It  is  estimated  that  the  railway  from  Santa  Ana  to  Manta  will 

be  completed  by  November,  1912. - Sr.  Francisco  Sierra  has  been 

appointed  Cuban  consul  at  Guayaquil. - A  bill  has  been  introduced 

into  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  providmg  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  stations  and  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  project 

contemplates  an  expenditure  of  200,000  sucres  (about  $97,400). - 

A  prominent  ofiicial  of  the  city  of  Quito  estimates  the  population 

of  the  city  at  100,000. - An  order  has  been  placed  by  the  Erapreza 

de  Ijuz  y  Fuerza  Electrica  Company  with  a  Belgian  concern  for  the 
installation  of  a  complete  plant  to  generate  electrical  energy  from  the 
water  power  of  the  river  Chimbo  descending  the  Chimborazo  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  central  generating  station  is  to  be  erected  on  a  site  near 
the  village  of  Bucn\',  on  the  Chimbo,  about  55  miles  from  Guayaquil. 
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The  current  is  to  he  ‘^euerated  at  SOU  volts,  42  periods,  and  trans- 
forined  up  to  40,UU()  volts;  then  transmitted  o.'l  miles  to  the  lower 
tension  station  of  Kecreo,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  IJio  t'uvas.  opposite 
Guayaquil,  where  the  river  is  nearly  1 J  miles  wide,  and  there  stepped 
tlown  to  o,000  volts.  The  complete  installation  is  to  cost  about 
§300.000. - A  new  company  composed  of  Peruvian  and  Ecuado¬ 

rian  merchants  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  fruit 

fri>m  Guayaquil  to  various  Peruvian  ports. - The  Ecuadorian 

Government  is  considerin'?  the  question  of  estahlishui^  U'irdrss  tile- 

graph  stations. - I)urin<;  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  two 

native,  2  French,  ,5  German,  10  English,  and  22  American  concerns 

had  their  trade  marks  registered  in  Ecuador. - A  large  iron  and  hras.>{ 

foundry  is  now  })eing  established  in  Guayaquil. - An  English  com¬ 

pany  has  an  agent  in  this  count ly  inve.stigating  the  cocoa  fields.  It  is 
understood  that  this  company  is  contem})lating  large  purchases  of 

such  lands. - The  wharf  at  the  custom  house  at  Guayaguil  has  now 

been  put  under  the  management  of  the  collector  of  customs:  it  was 

formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  jirivate  company. - According  to  recent 

legislative  action,  all  the  Government  schools  have  been  compelled 

to  add  courses  in  gymnastics  and  other  forms  of  physical  culture. - 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septend)er  65  traveling 
salesmen  x'isited  Guayaipiil,  only  5  of  whom  weie  fiom  the  United 

States. - The  ('hdean  aviator,  Molina,  has  gone  to  Ecuador  to  found 

an  aero  club. 


I'he  length  of  the  Guatemalan  railways  at  the  close  of  1911  was  679 
kilometers.  During  that  year  these  roads  transportod  1,1S7,433 
passengers,  and  252,882  tons  of  freight,  of  which  149,433  tons  repre¬ 
sented  local  freight  and  103.449  tons  the  freight  made  up  of  imjiorfs 

and  exports. - The  President  has  recently  arranged  for  the  teaching 

of  stenography,  photography,  hookkeeping,  and  other  commercial 
branches  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  the  countiy  These 
courses  have  been  introduced  with  the  s|)ecial  object  of  instructing 
young  women,  thereby  increasing  their  scojie  of  usefulness  along 

commercial  lines. - In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 

Central  American  International  Bureau  the  delegate  of  Salvador,  Sr. 
Francisco  A.  Lima,  becomes  chairman  of  the  oHico  in  place  of  Lie. 
Gi'berto  Larios,  delegate  from  Nicaragua.  The  treasurer  is  Sr. 

Jose  Pinto  and  Sr.  Jose  Rodriguez  Pena  is  secretaiA'. - }fany 

beds  and  mattresses  annually  imported  indicate  that  there  is  a  maiket 
for  such  goods.  Native  blacksmiths  and  iron  workers  make  iron 
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bods  an<l  car|)euters  make  wooden  ones.  A  first-class  wool  mattress 
is  worth  S3o  gold  in  the  local  market;  those  of  straw  about  70  pesos 

or  S4  gold. - There  are  29  private  schools  for  girls  and  13  for  bogs 

in  the  citv'  of  Guatemala,  among  which  are  the  American  School  for 
Girls,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Love,  and  the  Anglo- 
German  College,  under  the  direction  of  William  Stein. - An  execu¬ 

tive  decree  of  October  4,  lOTJ,  imjioses  the  following  monthlg  tele¬ 
phone  charges:  SO. .50  gold  for  each  a])})aratus  used  locally  and  $1 
gold  for  each  instrument  usetl  between  towns  and  ])lantations. 
License  to  construct  private  lines  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  S5 
gold  per  mile;  no  license  is  granted  for  lines  crossing  Government 

lands  or  public  roads. - Eduardo  Bustamante  has  been  appointed 

consul  general  of  (Juatemala  at  Val])araiso,  ('bile,  and  William  A. 

Mosman  vice  consul  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. - Jewelry  is  largely 

imported  from  Germany  and  France,  but  a  market  for  American  jew 

elrv  could  be  created  by  having  salesmen  work  the  field. - The 

demand  for  vacuum  cleaners  is  limited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 

best  houses  have  tile  Ihtors  and  carpets  are  little  used. - C’ompara- 

tively  few  people  buy  Panama  hats,  felt  and  coarse  straw  hats  being 

generally  preferred. - Foreign  industrial  sbyclcs  are  not  easily  dis- 

posed  of  in  Guatemala,  unless  the  resident  banks  have  investigated 
the  organizations  offering  the  same  and  can  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mend  that  which  is  offeied. - Electric  signs  arc  making  their 

appearance  in  Guatemala  City,  and  there  are  numerous  o{)])ortunities 
for  further  extending  them,  but  it  would  be  necessary  for  an  agent 

to  be  in  the  field  tO  ])roperly  exploit  the  bu.siness. - The  latest 

railway  returns  to  hand  are  as  follows:  Central  Railway  (1.35  miles 
in  extent) — number  of  passengers  carried  during  1911,  S4S,895; 
imports,  8,923  tons;  ex))orts,  24,831  tons;  local  freights,  94,360  tons. 
Guatemalan  Railway  (195  miles  in  extent) — number  of  passengers, 
116,300;  exj)orts,  15,533  tons;  imports,  15,736  tons;  local  freights, 
25,946  tons;  bananas,  94,369  bunches.  Western  Railway  (51  miles  in 
extent) — number  of  ])assengers,  192,140;  imports,  10,411  tons; 
exports,  13,225  tons;  local  freights,  25,064  tons.  Ocos  Jfailway  (25 
miles  in  extent) — number  of  passengers,  23,584;  imjmrts,  3,189  tons 
exports,  8,130  tons;  local  freights,  4,394  tons.  Verapaz  Jfailway  (27 
miles  in  extent) — number  of  passengers,  3,708;  imports,  1,862  tons’ 
exports,  1,603  tons;  local  freights,  669  tons. 


On  September  23,  President  Auguste,  of  Haiti,  signed  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13.  The  receipts  are  estimated  at  7,571 ,082.55 
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gourdes  (Haitian),  and  $3,914,480  (United  States  gold).  The  budget 
of  expenditures  is  as  follows; 


[J1  United  States  gold  equals  3.2S  gourdes  paper.] 

United  States  gold.  Gourdes. 

Foreign  affairs .  5'141, 127.  40  and  35,  840. 00 

Worship .  81,687.50  and  60,200.00 

Justice .  16,500.00  and  667,120.00 

War .  160,  062. 50  and  2, 045,  851. 01 

Navy .  71,600.00  and  334,342.00 

Public  wurk.s .  59,700.00  and  670,511.00 

Agriculture .  7,260.00  and  350,164.00 

Public  instruction .  50,550.00  and  1,  761,  076. 00 

Finance  and  commerce .  68,  057. 38  and  1, 186,  991. 48 

Interior  and  police .  314,  980. 00  and  1, 314,  044. 56 

Public  debt .  2, 882, 468. 42i  and  331,154.88 

Bank  service .  52,  298. 00  and  1 13,  515. 00 


On  August  19,  1912,  the  rresidtuit  of  Haiti  approved  the  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  within  about  two  years  of 
6,000,000  gourdes.  About  2,000,000  gourdes  were  to  be  withdrawn 
beginning  August  1,  1912,  and  a  like  amount  August  1,  1913  and 
1914.  The  paper  money  withdrawn  is  to  lx*  annulled  and  mutilated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Natiomd  Bank  of  the  Republic  and  burned 
after  verification,  wliile  the  nickel  coins  will  be  buried  olf  the  rade  of 

Port  au  Prince  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Government. - 

The  extra  session  of  Congress  called  by  the  President  to  consider 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  previous  Congress  closed  September  14, 
1912,  after  passing  the  following  important  measures:  The  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service;  extradition  of  criminal 
fugitives;  a  decree  sanctioning  the  convention  concluded  between 
Haiti  and  France  for  the  exchange  of  parcels  post;  decree  sanctioning 
the  arbitration  convention  between  Haiti  and  Brazil;  inspection  and 
surveillance  of  schools;  primary  instruction;  creation  of  a  domestic 
science  school  for  girls  under  the  name  of  “Elie  Dubois  School”;  a 
manual  training  school  for  boys;  a  practical  agricultural  school  in  the 
Department  of  the  Guest;  budgets  of  the  various  administrative 
branches;  general  budget;  a  contract  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  and  land  credit;  suspension  during  the  year  1912-13  of 
the  law  of  October  24,  1876,  relating  to  the  collection  of  indirect 
taxes;  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  construction  of  school- 
houses;  electrification  of  street  railways;  police  reforms;  prospecting 
of  the  phosphate  and  guano  deposits;  waterworks  for  Port  au  Prince; 
general  railway  inspection  ser%’ice;  wharf  at  Cayes;  and  regulation  of 

railway  rates. - The  Government  has  recently  created  a  legation  at 

The  Hague  and  a  consulate  at  Genoa,  Italy. - Woik  on  the  Northern 

Railroad  toward  Saint  Marc  is  progressing  rapidly  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  line  from  there  to  Port  au  Prince  will  be  opened  for  t  rathe 

by  January  1,  1913. - According  to  late  reports  the  coffee  and 

cacao  crops  are  exceptionally  good  this  year. 


HONDUR^S 


The  receipts  of  the  National  Railway  from  February  9,  1912,  when 
the  Government  took  possession,  to  July  .31,  1912,  amounted  to 
277,572.55  pesos,  and  the  disbursements  to  191,850.75  pesos.  New 
rolling  stock  has  been  purchased,  and  the  road  is  being  put  in  thor¬ 
ough  repair. - The  Government  has  granted  a  medical  scholarship 

of  .S55  per  month  to  Miss  Lucila  Carias  to  enable  her  to  study  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  United  States.  Miss  Carias  will  first  attend  a  preparatoiy' 
school  and  afterwards  take  a  course  in  medicine  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity. - New  laws  and  regulations  governing  patents  of  invention 

became  effective  in  Honduras  on  September  20,  1912. - The  Hon¬ 

duras  Oil  Co.  has  been  organized  at  La  Ceiba  to  exjdoit  the  Guare 
petroleum  deposits,  the  president  of  the  new  concern  being  Agustin 

Disdier. - An  executive  decree  of  September  26,  1912,  prescribes 

the  amount  to  be  paid  for  license  for  the  sale  of  liquors.— -The  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  amounted  to 
596,561.80  pesos.  The  expenses  of  the  federnl  capital  during  the 
same  period  were  596,221.80  pesos,  leaving  a  balance  of  340  pesos  to 

the  credit  of  the  present  fiscal  year. - The  protocol  of  August  11, 

1911,  modifying  the  parcels  post  convention  made  in  Tegucigalpa  on 
March  11,  1910,  between  Honduras  and  Chile  bas  been  signed  by  the 
President  of  Honduras,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress. - The  treaty^  of  commerce,  peace,  and  navigation  between 

Honduras  and  Great  Britain,  made  on  January'  21,  1887,  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  which  occurred  on  February'  3,  1900,  has  been 

extended  until  Apnl  6,  1913. - A  school  for  the  manufacture  of  straw 

hats  has  recently  been  opened  at  Gracias.  This  institution,  which  is 
subventioned  by'  the  Government,  is  |)rimarily'  for  the  teaching  of  this 
industry,  and  being  located  in  a  district  which  is  capable  of  producing 
large  quantities  of  straw  and  fiber  especially  suitable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hats  should  jirove  valuable  to  the  country. - An  up-to-date 

cement  factory  is  soon  to  be  in  operation  in  TegucigiUpa.  The  plant 
is  to  be  equipped  with  the  best  modern  cement-manufacturing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  will  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  enlarged  whenever  the 
demand  for  cement  in  Honduras  justifies  an  increase  in  the  capacity' 

of  the  factory'. - Mining  is  at  present  the  most  important  industry  of 

the  Department  of  Olancho,  which  is  also  rich  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  Placer  mining  is  being  carried  on  in  numerous  streams  of  this 
department,  the  best  known  jJacers  being  those  of  the  Guay'ape, 
Jalan,  and  Olancho  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  where  the  gold  is 
often  obtained  by  panning  and  horn  spooning.  The  industry  is 
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hirgcly  undeveloped,  but  oilers  it  rich  und  invitiii"  held  for  tlie  pros¬ 
pector. - American  Minister  ('huiies  I).  White  lias  urrived  at 

Te<>^ici<;alj)a  after  a  leave  of  absence  spent  in  the  United  States. - 

A  veiy  interesting  and  infonuing  report  on  the  extensire  miiural  wealth 
of  southern  Honduras  was  recently  made  liy  Mr.  A.  T.  Ilaeberle,  the 
American  consul  stationed  at  Tegucigalpa  Mr.  Ilaeberle  writes  jiar- 
ticularly  about  the  Department  of  Valle,  the  smallest  of  Honduras, 
and  also  has  something  to  .say  of  its  cajiital,  Xacaome.  Speaking  of 
the  native  Indians,  who  in  their  way  are  expert  miners,  Mr.  Ilaeberle 
says  that  they  grind  the  stones  they  desire  to  examine  and  wash  them 
in  a  horn  spoon  until  only  the  metal  remains,  and  from  this  they 
determine  the  kind  and  value  of  the  ore.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the 
Indians  can  tell  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  accuraev  the  value  of 
the  ore  ])er  ton. 


Message  of  the  President:  In  his  message  of  Se])tember  10,  1912, 
sent  to  the  National  Congress,  President  Madero  reviews  the  general 
conditions  of  the  country,  the  hdlowing  being  a  brief  resume  of  the 
most  im])ortant  features.  As  t(»  x\\c  financial  sit  nation  \\c \\mX 
at  the  close  of  the  liscal  year  1911-12  the  national  treasury  had  on 
hand  funds  to  the  amount  of  .ol  ,729,122.85  j)esos,  the  income  for  the 
past  y<air  having  been  a])])roximately  10.‘1,9()()  ()()()  ])esos  (peso  equals 
80.498  I'nited  States  gold).  Of  the  81(),()0(),()0()  loan  negotiated 
in  New  Y(»rk,  some  1  S,0()(),0()0  ))esos  liave  been  ex])ended  and  a  new 
loan  may  be  neci'ssary  to  meet  the  ex])enses  of  the  (Jovernment. 
Indemnity  claims  to  the  number  of  2,010  hav(^  been  ])assed  u])ou  by 
th(*  claims  ctnnmission  and  r(“fi*rred  to  the  treasury  (hq)artment  for 
settlement.  The  stamp  taxes  for  the  year  amounted  to  .■f2,1.29,.300 
])esos,  and  there  was  a  falling  oil  in  the  customs  revenues  of  5,124,485 
))esos.  The  income  from  direct  and  munici])al  taxes  amounted  to 
12,009,015  ])esos,  of  which  the  Teliuantepec  Railway  ])roducod 
1,025,000.  The  cordial  relations  with  other  countries  have  remained 
unchanged.  Reforms  have  been  instituted  in  the  consular  service, 
and  the  income  from  consular  fees  during  the  year  amounted  to 
1 .001 ,800. .41  pesos.  The  relations  between  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  tloveniment  have  remained  most  cordial,  the  former 
having  b(>en  careful  to  res])ect  the  iude])endeuce  of  the  latter  at  all 
times.  Th(^  full  strength  of  the  artng  is  given  as  107  generals,  0,236 
olficers,  and  49,332  men.  Under  the  subject  of  education  the  mes¬ 
sage  recommends  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools  tlirough- 
out  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  an  increased  number  of 
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uorniiil  scliools.  Tho  public  lands  hold  by  tho  (Tovonimout  nro  said 
to  anioimt  to  about  21 ,000, 000  hoctaros  aud  thoro  are  a])i)roxiiuatoly 
7,000,000  lioctaros  of  fon'st  rosorvos.  Au  oxooutivo  agrarian  coin- 
luission  was  ostablislu'd  last  sjiriug  with  tho  viow  of  puttinj;  into 
])ia(  tioo  tho  coiiohisioiis  drawn  l)y  tho  national  a<;rarian  commission, 
to  study  ])lans  for  tho  salo  and  division  of  lands,  and  to  rooommond 
moasuros  to  faoilitato  tho  plans  of  tho  (lovornmont  for  tho  s])oody 
sottlomont  of  tho  land  (piostion.  Tho  commission  has  already  sub- 
mittod  a  workinjjj  ])ro<;ram  ombodyin*;  studios  on  village  commons, 
communal  lands,  and  homesteads.  Tho  matter  of  irrigation,  os])o- 
cially  with  ri'foronco  to  using  tho  waters  of  tho  ('olorado  River  and 
tho  dovolo])mont  of  tho  northern  ])art  of  Lower  ('alifornia,  has 
rocoivod  tho  personal  attention  of  tho  Minister  of  Fomonto.  Tho 
foreign  commerce  for  tho  yoar  showod  a  gratifying  incroaso,  tho 
exports  amounting  to  2f)7,n0(),0()()  jiosos  and  tho  imports  to  182,600,- 
000.  Tho  do])artmont  of  fomonto  has  issued  an  order  jiroviding  that 
the  exhibit  of  Mexican  jiroducts  sent  to  tho  San  Francisco  Ex])osi- 
tion  in  191.5  shall  bo  dis])layod  in  a  permanent  building  to  he  erected 
bg  Mexico  and  jirosontod  to  tho  city  of  San  Francisco  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  tho  former’s  ])artici])ation  in  tho  oxjiosition. - Tho  com¬ 

mission  for  regulating  the  price  of  henequen,  actmg  under  instructions 
from  tho  governor  of  Yucatan,  will  lend  growers  90  })or  cent  of  tho 
value  of  tho  fiber  do])ositod  with  tho  commission,  tho  value  to  bo 

calculated  at  2.62  pesos  ($1.30)  ])or  114  kilos  (2.5J  ])ounds). - Tho 

production  of  the  Amparo  Mining  Co.,  at  Etzatlan,  State  of  Jalisco, 
has  boon  at  tho  rate  of  140,000  ])osos  ($69,720)  per  month  during 
1912. - Tho  (lovornmont  has  authorized  tho  construction  of  tele¬ 

phone  lines  between  Toluca,  tho  State  of  Mexico,  and  tho  Federal 

District. - Tho  exports  of  henequen  from  Progreso  during  the 

month  t>f  August,  1912,  amounted  to  1.5,280,8.56  kilos,  valued  a])- 

proximatoly  at  2,6.56,118  ))osos. - Concessions  have  been  granted  for 

tho  use  of  the  (’oatan  and  (’hujubal  Rivers,  State  of  Cliiapas,  for 
irrigation  jiurposes  and  for  the  Xoloatl  River  for  tho  generation  of 

electric  light  and  power. - A  ])ro])osal  has  been  made  to  tho  (lov- 

ornment  to  construct  a  railway  from  Ojinaga,  on  tho  Rio  (Irando, 
through  the  States  of  (’lidmahua,  ('oahuila,  Durango,  Zacateca,  and 

Jalisco  to  the  city  of  (luadalajara. - During  tho  month  of  Sojitom- 

bor,  1912,  tho  customs  collections  at  the  port  of  Tamjiico  amounted  to 

1,296,660.83  pesos  (jieso  equals  $0.498). - The  de])artment  of  fo- 

mento  has  been  ])otitioned  for  a  concession  to  use  o,000  liters  of 
water  ])or  second  from  Arroyo  Tijuana,  Lower  C'alifornia,  for  tlu' 

purjioso  o{  furnishing  the  town  of  Tijuana  with  potable  water. - Tho 

oil  production  of  tho  Tamjtico  region  for  1912  is  estimated  at  20,000,- 

000  barrels. - According  to  Mexican  ])ress  reports  tho  receipts  of 

the  national  railways  of  Mexico  during  tho  fiscal  yoar  1911-12 
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amounted  to  61,447,790  pesos,  and  the  cxj)euditures  to  39,550,757 

pesos. - The  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.  lias  been  organized  in  the 

State  of  Veracruz  with  a  cajiital  of  500,000  jiesos,  to  exploit  petroleum 
deposits  hi  the  cantons  of  Ozuluana  and  Tuxpan. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  has  extended  the  time  for  the  importation  of  corn  /rcc  of  duty 

until  December  31,  1912. - The  dejiartment  of  aj;riculture  is  be- 

fdniihig  the  distribution  of  ayricultural  machinery  to  the  exjieriment 
stations  throu'^hout  the  country.  Some  of  the  machinciy  is  loaned 
to  farmers  hi  the  viehiity  and  histruction  jHven  as  to  its  use.^ — — The 
Veracruz  Ijocal  Traction  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  obtahied  a  concession  from 
the  Government  to  construct  and  exjiloit  a  railnxiy  from  lligo,  Vera¬ 
cruz,  to  Tampico. — —The  net  earnings  of  the  Mexican  Light  cO  Power 
Co.  of  the  C'ity  of  Mexico  for  1911,  accordin';  to  a  jiress  disjiatch, 
were  $1,251,676.95,  a  7  per  cent  dividend  bein*;  jiaid  on  the  jire- 

ferred  stock  and  4  ])er  cent  on  ordinaiy  shares. - A  commission 

re})resontin<;  the  Mexican  Government  is  studying  irrigation  in  the 
United  States,  jiarticularly  the  large  jirojocts  of  the  West  and  South¬ 
west,  with  the  xhew  of  adopthig  such  ideas  as  may  be  feasible  and 
suited  to  Mexican  conditions.  The  commission  is  also  authorized  to 
study  the  ports,  harbors,  railways,  and  ship])ing  of  the  United  States 

and  if  deemed  advisable  may  extend  its  hivestigations  to  Euro])0. - 

A  Society  of  International  Law  has  been  organized  hi  the  City  of 
Mexico.  One  of  its  prominent  members,  who  drafted  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  society,  is  former  Ambassador  Joaipiin  1).  Cassasus.  The 
following  ollicers  have  bi'en  elected:  Lie.  Pedro  Lascui’ahi,  mhiister 
of  foreign  affairs,  honorary  jiresident;  Lie.  Francisco  de  la  Barra, 
ex-President  of  the  Republic,  president;  Lie.  Francisco  Carbajal,  chief 
justice  of  the  su])reme  court,  and  Lie.  Victor  Manuel  Castillo,  Auce 

presidents;  Lie.  Roberto  Esteva  Ruiz,  secretary. - The  engineering 

department  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico  enrolled  ilurhig  the 
first  semester  of  the  year  1911-12,  226  students.  Two  alumni  wore 
sent  to  study  engineering  works  hi  the  United  States  and  one  to 

Panama. - The  Government  mamtains  two  commercial  schools  in 

the  City  of  Mexico,  one  for  each  sex.  The  one  for  young  men  enrolled 
durhig  the  year  1911-12,  131  in  the  day  classes,  and  543  in  the 
cvenhig  classes.  In  the  other  schools  for  the  same  period  the  enroll¬ 
ment  was  798,  of  whom  315  wen'  in  the  evening  classes.  'Plio  national 
trades  school  enrolled  durhig  the  same  jieriod  312  ])u])ils,  of  which 
number  143  studied  to  bo  machhiists,  24  electricians,  and  41  deco¬ 
rators.  Durhig  the  same  period  the  trades  school  for  girls  enrolled 

1,006  pupils. - According  to  a  recent  rejiort  of  the  United  States 

consul  to  Mexico  City  the  princijial  exports  of  vegetable  products  of 
Mexico  during  the  year  1911  were:  irenequen,  $11,820,000;  rubber, 
$7,822,000;  guayule  rubber,  .$4,812,000;  coffee,  $4,300,000;  chick- 
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pens,  .S2, 160, 000;  cabinet  woods,  §1,900,000;  chicle,  §1,800,000;  Lxtle, 
§1,640,000;  vanilla,  §1,530,000;  zacaton  or  broom  root,  §995,000; 

beans,  §630,000;  leaf  tobacco,  §627,000. - The  Associated  Press  of 

the  States  of  Mexico  will  hold  a  convention  m  the  city  of  Chihuahua 

durin<i  the  first  week  of  November,  1912. - On  October  20,  1912, 

the  plantation  ownei's  of  the  State  of  I’uebla  held  a  convention  to 
devis(‘  plans  for  tlu'  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  hi  that  State 
for  the  benefit  of  farm  laborers. - The  department  of  communica¬ 

tions  and  ])ublic  works  is  consideriiifi  jnojiosals  for  the  completion  of 
the  7tational  theater  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  work  will  probably  bo 

resumed  within  a  short  time. - An  exposition  under  the  aus])ices  of 

the  State  of  Colima  will  be  Indd  hi  the  city  of  Colima  in  Januaiy, 
1913.— — There  was  an  hicrease  in  the  value  of  gold  exports  during 
the  calendar  year  1911,  as  compared  with  1910,  of  §4,427,533;  an 
hicrease  of  .§3,718,549  in  the  silver  exports;  and  a  total  increase  in 
value  of  all  mineral  products  of  §10,578,890. 
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The  Moravian  school  at  Bluejields  is  hi  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
directors  have  recently  taken  stejis  to  enlarge  the  sco])e  of  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  to  imjirove  its  facilities.  Sjiecial  attention  is  given  to  the 
education  of  natives,  but  many  boys  and  girls  of  foreign  parentage 
attend  the  school;  it  has  departments  of  both  boardhig  and  day 
students.  Atljiresent  the  chairman  of  the  school  board  is  Kev. 
Theodore  Keinke,  and  the  founder  of  the  institution,  Kev.  G.  11. 

Heath,  is  still  actively  engaged  in  its  educational  work. - Recent 

issues  of  The  American,  an  intei-esting  weekly  newsjiaper  jniblished 
hi  English  and  Sjianish  at  Bluefields,  contains  important  articles  and 
comments  on  the  banana  industry  hi  Nicaragua.  The  articles  show 
that  banana  cultivation,  when  carried  on  with  sufficient  ca])ital  and 
exjierienced  growers,  is  a  profitable  business  in  certahi  sections  of  the 
countiy.  At  the  same  time  they  contain  a  note  of  warning  to  foreign 

hivestors  not  to  be  misled  by  comjianies  of  cfuestionable  standing. - 

A  report  on  monetary  irform  in  Nicaragua  has  been  submitted  to  the 
bankers  interested  in  the  subject  by  the  two  experts  who  have 
recently  returned  from  their  investigations,  Mr.  F.  (k  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant.  The  former  was  recently  head  commissioner 
of  paper  currency  in  India,  while  the  latter  prepared  the  monetary 
plan  for  the  Philipjihies,  and  was  consulted  by  Mexico  and  Panama 
in  the  revision  of  their  currency  systems. - Plans  arejdready  per- 
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foctod  for  opening  the  Xationeil  Bank  in  Managua  at  the  earliest  ]»os- 
sil)le  (late.  Mr.  W.  Bundy  Cole,  who  has  liad  (‘.\])eri('uee  in  Me.xioo 
and  otluM'  Latin  countrh's,  has  been  seh^cted  as  niana<?er  of  tlie  lunv 
orjianization.  lie  is  now  in  Xew  York  arran^rhif;  f<»r  the  issue  of  the 
U(*.w  eoina<j:e  of  the  Ke!])ul)lie  and  the  en<;ravin<i  of  the  note's  of  the 
bank.  The  eoins  will  laair  the  jxtrtrait  of  Cordoba,  while  tlu'  notes 
will  have  those  of  lu'nx's  of  the  wars  of  lilx'ration.  Tlu'  X('w  York 
hanking  concerns  that  are  interested  hi  the  Xicaraf^uan  inoiu'taiv 
reform  are  Mi'ssrs.  Brown  Brotlu'rs  &  Co.  and  J.  tk  W.  Si'lijiinan  (.k  Co. 
Thi'se  linns  havi'  ireently  made  an  additional  loan  of  .S,500,()()()  to 
strenjithen  the  curivney  fund  and  S2oo,()()()  hi  monthly  histallmi'iits 
of  S:fO,(K)()  (to  October  La)  in  order  to  overeome  the  (h'lieit  in  current 
r(*ciu])ts  jxaidinj;  the  eompleti'  n'orjjanization  of  the  country’s  linanees. 

- -The  Pearl  Liij;oon  Transjiortation  (’o.  has  established  a  regular 

tri-weeklg  service  hetween  BluejieUls  and  Pearl  Lagoon  for  tlu'  accom¬ 
modation  of  fri'ijiht  and  jiassenj'ers. - An  Amindcan  capitalist,  who 

has  made  a  cari'ful  ('.\amination  of  the  coast  countiy  from  Bluefields 
to  (Ireat  River,  projiosi's  to  en<;a<ie  in  the  ceeconut  business  oet  a  large 

scale. - 'riie  for('sts  alonj:  the  Prinzajndca  River  and  the  woodlands 

of  the  coast  streams  of  eastern  Xicaraftua  are  ])roduchi"  (piantiti(>s 
of  fine  queilitg  tnetheegang  letgs,  which  are  collecti'd  at  convenient  jioints 

and  e.\])ort(‘d  at  frefpx'nt  intervals. - A  large  shipteient  e>j  these  leegs 

is  to  be  made  from  Cabo  de  (Iracias  ii  Dios  to  the  Cniti'd  States  early 
in  Xovember.  Bluefields  has  also  ri'cently  ('xport('d  valuable  ship- 
nu'iits  of  malio'tany  lo^s,  most  of  which  came  from  the  Escondido 
River  si'ction.  The  (‘X])ortation  of  tlu'se  ])r(*cious  woods  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishin<j:  industri('s  of  the  Rejmblic.  An  American  tiaveler  in 
Xicaragua,  recently  writhiff  some  (»f  his  ex])eriences  to  frii'iids  at 
home,  thus  sjieaks  of  his  tiip;  ‘‘Out  of  the  jiort  of  (’orinto  in  the 
early  dawn  the  train  for  Mana<;ua  sjieeds  u])on  a  journey  teemiiif; 
with  faseination,  in  a  country  where  the  tourist  is  unknown.  It  is  a 
route  ])r(>s('ntinf;  f^n'i'ii  savannas  and  hazi'-clad  volcaiux's  rising; 
abrujitly  from  the  shores  of  limjiid  lakes;  a  rejrion  where  niin<;l('s  the 
flav(»r  of  ancient  E^^yjit  with  the  ('astilian  romance  of  the  con<|uista- 

don^s.” - Anotlu'r  trav(*h'r  who  has  bei'ii  investigating  mining  laieds 

thus  s]x*aks  of  his  ('xjieriiMici's:  “1  Ix'litwe  the  future  of  mining  in 
Xicara^ua  and  the  other  ('entral  American  R('])ublics  was  never 
brifiliter  than  at  the  ])re!S('nt  lime,  (’olumbus  and  his  men.  who 
sailed  aloiif'  the  eastern  coast  of  Xicaraf^ua  on  tlu'  second  voyajre, 
landed  at  Cabo  (Iracias  a  Dios,  and  the  Sjianiards  who  jx'iu'trati'd 
inland  found  fjold,  and  from  that  time  t(»  the  jnvsent  day  miniiif; 
d(‘])osits  have  bei'ii  known  Init  little  worked.  A  lu'w  (ua  is  alxxit  t(» 
dawn,  and  Xicara<;ua  will  ])lay  a  jiromini'iit  ]»art  in  the  mining 
industry.” 


On  Octolx'r  1,  HUi.  Dr.  lieUsario  Porras  was  inauiriiratod  PiTsicU'nt 
of  Panama.  In  his  inaufinral  address  to  the  national  eoiifiress  the 
new  President  j^ivi's  assuranee  that  under  his  administration  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  country  will  he  strictly  adhered  to  and 
enforced.  lie  dwells  at  some  leiifith  on  the  friendly  relations  e.\istin<i; 
betwecMi  Panama  and  the  United  States,  on  their  eommon  interc'st  in 
the  <;reat  canal,  and  on  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  which 
must  result  from  the  completion  of  this  work.  He  warns  tlu'  country 
ajjainst  pursuing;  a  reckless  policy  of  extrava<;anee  in  linancial  matters, 
intimatiuf;  that  intervention  in  the  all'airs  of  their  (iovernment  need 
he  feared  only  in  case  of  national  hankruptcy  and  failure  to  show  to 
the  world  their  ability  to  "overn  themselves.  He  advocate's  the 
abolition  of  sujeerfluous  olliees,  a  strict  and  orderly  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  the  country,  economy  in  the  erection  of  ])ublic  build- 
inf's,  a  more  ellicient  method  of  collectinf'  the  revenues,  and  a  strict 
accountinf'  of  the  country's  finances  in  order  that  its  tiscal  resources 
may  be  accurately  determined  and  its  linances  placed  on  a  sound  and 
stable  basis,  ('omjdiance  with  the  constitutional  jirovision  that  only 
one  term  shall  be  allowed  a  President  of  the  Republic  is  advocated, 
and  n'forms  in  the  police  dejiarlment  of  the  Government  are  urf'cd 
in  ordi'r  that  the  inviolability  of  the  ballot  may  be  jireserved,  and 
the  necessity  of  any  intervention  of  external  authority  henceforth 
obviated.  President  Porras  lays  special  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  jiromotinf;  and  develo])inf'  the  afiricultural  resources  of  the  country 
and  the  encouraf'ement  of  immif'ration,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  introducinf;  a  system  of  irrifiation  for  the  reclamation 
of  laifie  tracts  of  land  which  could  thus  be  rendered  fertile  and  ])ro- 
ductive.  Ruildinf;  of  railways  and  the  imjirovement  of  means  of 
communication  throuf'hout  the  country,  with  special  reference  to  the 
advisability  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  to  David  line  are 
other  featuri's  of  the  messaf'e.  The  necessity  for  extending  the  educa¬ 
tional  ri'sources  of  the  country  and  the  fosterin';  and  ujilmildiiif;  of 
the  moral  and  int ('licet ual  liv('s  of  the  jieople  throu<;h  improvement 
of  the  schools  of  the  R('])ublic.  His  elocpient  addivss  conclinh's  with 
the  solemn  assurance  that  as  far  as  lu's  in  his  ])ower  he  will  not  permit 
any  tramrn'ssions  of  the  existinj;  laws,  nor  any  violation  of  the 

contidenc('  n'jiosed  in  its  servants  by  tlu'  nation. - - The 

a2>point(’d  bij  PreHiAent  Porruft  on  October  1,  1!)PJ.  is  as  hdlows:  Dr. 
Francisco  Fih'is,  secrc'taiy  of  f;overnment  and  justice;  Don.  Knu'sto 
T.  Lef('V('r,  .secretary  of  for('i;;n  relations;  Dr.  Kusebio  A.  Morah's, 
secretary  of  tinanc('  and  treasury;  Sr.  Guillermo  Andrc've,  s('cretary 
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of  public  instruction;  Sr.  llamon  F.  Accvado,  secretary  of  fo- 

inento. - According  to  a  recent  message  of  the  iirst  vice  ])resident 

or  designate  of  Panama  to  the  Federal  Fongress  the  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  including  the  Canal  Zone,  is  386,745. - In  1912 

the  matriculates  of  the  public  schools  numbered  19,302,  the  average 
attendance  being  14,511. - The  Panama  Street  Railway  is  ballast¬ 

ing  its  roadbed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Panama  and  is  to  actively 
push  construction  work  to  Buena  Vista  until  the  entire  road  is  com¬ 
pleted. - A  party  of  New  York  capitalists  n'cently  visited  Panama 

for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  bank  at  Colon  with  ollices  at  other 
commercial  centers  of  the  Republic  as  soon  as  business  demands  such 

branches. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  I^anama 

which  provides  for  the  ('stablishment  of  a  permanent  irrigation  j^roject 
in  the  provinces  of  Veraguas,  Los  Santos,  and  Code.  The  President 
is  to  be  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  §350, 000  to  provide  for  the 

necessary  engineering  works  connected  with  the  project. - A  modern 

and  complete  electric  light  plant  has  been  installed  at  Bocas  del  Toro 
by  an  engineer  of  the  Government  of  Panama  in  Cooperation  with 

Gov.  Luis  E.  Alfaro,  of  Bocas  del  Toro.^ - ^The  department  of  j)ublic 

instruction  of  Panama  has  selected  Dr.  E.  G.  Dexter,  a  prominent 
North  American  educator,  as  rector  of  the  National  Institute  of  Panama 
for  a  period  of  five  years. - Up  to  September  1,  1912,  canal  excava¬ 

tions  aggn'gated  178,344,405  cubic  yards.  It  was  estimated  that  at 
that  time  there  were  still  33,882,595  cubic  yards  to  be  excavated 

before  the  completion  of  the  canal. - It  is  estimated  that  when  the 

level  of  Gatun  Lake  reaches  its  maximum  height  it  will  contain  192.25 

billions  of  cubic  feet  of  water. - A  fine  automobile  road  has  been 

completed  from  Panama  to  Sabanas,  and  from  thence  to  Old 
Panama. - It  is  reported  that  some  New  York  hotel  men  are  con¬ 

sidering  plans  for  the  building  of  large  modern  hotels  in  Panama  to 

accommodate  the  ever-increasing  tourist  trade. - The  Congress  of 

Panama  has  been  petitioned  for  a  concession  to  establish  a  cotton 
factory  having  a  capital  of  .S2()0,0()().- — ^ — ^The  school  at  Penome, 
which  teaches  the  manufacture  of  Panama  hats,  has  at  present  18 
jmpils,  many  of  whom  are  capable  of  producing  finely  woven  hats 
valued  at  from  $10  to  $20  each.  The  cultivation  of  Toquilla  straw, 
out  of  which  these  hats  are  made,  is  being  encouraged  with  the  view 

of  further  developing  the  industry. - The  average  dailg  consumption 

of  water  in  the  city  of  Panama  is  1,710,209  gallons,  while  that  of  Colon 

is  1,325,784. - A  correspondent  of  the  South  American  Journal 

states  that  an  Isthmian  Engineering  cb  Construction  Co.  has  been 
formed  by  employees  on  the  Panama  Canal,  who  expect  to  capitalize 
the  experience  they  have  gained  to  carry  on  contracting  and  engi¬ 
neering  in  Latin  America.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $250,000, 
its  home  ollice  Ix'ing  at  Empire,  Canal  Zone,  and  its  directors  are  men 
of  expc'rience  in  construction  work  in  the  Tropics. 


lULUliiLliilliw 


The  Cabinet  of  President  Schaerer  of  Paraguay  is  inado  up  of  the 
hdlowiug  memb('rs;  Sr.  Jose  P.  Montero,  secretary  of  the  interior; 
Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala,  secretary  of  foreign  relations;  Dr.  Geronimo 
Zubizarreta,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Dr.  Felix  Paiva,  secretary  of 
justice,  worshij),  and  public  instruction;  Sr.  Manuel  Gondra,  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  and  marine. - The  appointment  of  Dr.  Hector  Velasquez 

as  Minister  near  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
recently  made  by  the  President  of  Paraguay,  has  been  unanimously 

confirmed  by  the  Paraguayan  Senate. - In  August,  1912,  the 

cipal  exports  from  Asuncion  consisted  of  716,864  kilos  of  tobacco; 
173,447  kilos  of  Paraguayan  tea;  37,500  kilos  of  red  quebracho  logs; 
and  19,772  hides.  During  the  same  month  the  exports  of  Brazilian 

mate,  in  transit  from  Asuncion,  amounted  to  2,808,006  kilos. - 

The  budget  of  the  department  of  instruction  recently  submitted  to  the 
Paraguayan  Congress  provides  for  the  sending  of  six  students  to 
Paris  and  Berlin  to  study  medicine;  two  to  North  America  to  study 
pedagogy,  and  two  for  the  study  of  natural  science,  while  tour  are 
to  study  mathematics  in  Europe.  Ten  students  will  also  be  sent 
abroad  to  study  chemistry,  physics,  arts,  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  finance.  European  students  are  to  have  a  pension  of  80  pesos 
gohl  per  month,  and  those  coming  to  North  America  a  pension  of  90 

pesos  gold. - A  recent  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Paraguayan 

Quebracho  Co.  shows  net  profits  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  of 
$13,040  Argentine  gold.  At  present  the  company  is  giving  its  atten¬ 
tion  jirincipally  to  the  live  stock  industry,  exploitation  of  the  que¬ 
bracho  forests  having  been  temporarily  postponetl. - From  recent 

press  reports  it  is  learned  that  a  Japanese  engineer  is  to  make  a  study 
of  the  climate,  resources,  and  agricultural  conditions  of  Paraguay 
with  a  view  of  establishing  J apanese  colonists  in  the  country.  One  of 
the  jiroducts  the  cultivation  of  which  the  Japanese  have  in  view  is 
cotton.  One  variety  grown  in  Paraguay  is  said  to  have  a  strong, 
fine  fiber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  delicate  fabrics  and  extremely 
desirable  for  export.  Spanish,  German,  and  United  States  com¬ 
panies  are  reported  to  have  recently  become  interested  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton  in  northern  .tVrgentina  and  Paragiiay.  Cotton  seed 
from  the  United  States  has  been  imported  into  the  Chaco  region  oi 
iVrgentina  and  the  fiber  obtained  therefrom  has  been  of  excellent 

quality. - The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  sent  Silvio  A.  Pettirosi 

to  study  the  military  aviation  schools  of  France  and  Italy.  On  his 
return  he  will  establish  a  military  aviation  school  at  Asuncion.  He 
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has  boon  aiithorizod  to  j)urchaso  for  the  Government  a  Farman 
biplane,  two  Bleriot  monoj)lanes,  and  such  other  apparatus  and  suj)- 

plies  as  may  he  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  school. - The 

Nacunday  Falls,  situated  about  3  kilometers  from  the  junction  of  the 
Nacunday  and  Parana  Rivers,  have  a  ])erpendicular  fall  of  40  imders; 
and  recent  ])ress  reports  state  that  a  wealthy  Para(pia3"an  capitalist 
and  plantation  owner  exj^ects  to  j)etition  the  Federal  C’on"ress  for  a 
concession  to  utilize  the  falls  for  the  production  of  electric  power. 
It  is  said  the  promoter  intends  to  make  a  trij)  to  the  Uniteil  States 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  getting  information  relative  to 
the  best  means  for  utilizing  this  tremendous  water  power  for  elec¬ 
trical  production,  the  kind  of  machinerj"  and  installation  most  desir¬ 
able,  and  other  particulars. - Messrs.  Guggiari  and  Gaona  have 

petitioned  the  Congress  of  Paraguaj^  for  a  concession  to  extend  the 
Concepcion  and  Horqueta  Railway  to  Pedro  Juan  Caballero  and  Bella 
Bista  on  the  Brazilian  frontier.  The  construction  of  the  proposed 
railwaj-  would  place  Concepcion,  the  principal  port  in  northern  Para¬ 
guay,  in  railway  connection  with  the  rich  agricultural  regions  of 

northern  Paraguay  and  southern  Brazil. - The  telegraph  line  jrom 

Asuncion  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  via  San  Carlos  in  the  State  of  Matto 

Grosso,  Brazil,  has  been  opened  to  the  public  use. - ^The  Congi'ess 

of  Paraguay  has  been  ])etitioned  to  grant  a  concession  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railwaj’  to  be  known  as  the  Southern  Railway  of  Paraguay. 
The  new  line  will  run  from  Asuncion  to  Ayolas  on  the  Parana  River 
and  will  cross  the  Departments  of  San  Lorenzo  del  Campo  Grande, 
Ita,  Yaguaron,  Carapegua,  Tabapay^,  or  Acahay,  Quiindy  or  Ibicuy, 
Quiquj'o,  Villa  Florida  on  the  Tebicuari  River,  San  Juan  Bautista  de 

las  Misiones,  aiid  San  Ignacio. - An  adreferendum  contract  was 

recently  entered  into  which  provided  for  the  supplying  of  Asuncion 
until  potable  water  and  the  installation  of  a  sewer  system.  The  coJitract 
has  not  yet  been  approv<*d  and  meanwhile  other  proposals  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Government  which  offer  more  favorable  terms. 
Water  can  easih'  be  obtained  and  the  location  of  the  city  is  such 

that  sewer  construction  will  be  an  easy  matter. - A  law  granting 

amnest}’  to  political  offenders,  effective  from  Se})tember  20,  1012, 

was  rec(‘ntl3'  passed  l)y  Congress. - A  new  line  of  steamers,  under 

the  name  of  I^a  Teutonia,  has  been  organized  to  ply  between  Buenos 

Aires  and  Asuncion. - The  Pilar  port  works  hav(‘  been  complete<l 

and  the  n(‘W  wharf  opcMU'd  to  the  jmblic. 


On  September  24,  1912,  Sr.  Don  Guillermo  E.  Billingshurst  was  inau¬ 
gurated  President  of  Peru  for  the  constitutional  period  1012-1010. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet:  Minister  of 
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Interior,  Sr.  Elias  Malpartida;  foreign  affairs,  Dr.  Wcnceslao  Valera; 
justice,  worship,  and  charity,  Dr.  Francisco  Moreyra  y  Kiglos;  finance 
and  coininerce,  Sr.  Baldoinero  F.  Maldonado;  war  and  marine,  Gen- 
Enrique  Varela;  foniento,  Sr.  Fannin  MMaga  Santolaya. - The  fol¬ 

lowing  is  a  verj’  brief  r^sun  6  of  the  message  of  the  retiring  President , 
Sr.  Leguia,  delivered  to  Congress  on  September  24  last:  A  definite 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  Peru  with  Brazil  and  Bolivia  was 
made;  an  amicable  understanding  was  reached,  through  the  good 
ollices  of  the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States,  concerning  the  dispute  with  Ecuador;  a  statu  quo  was 
arranged  for  with  Colombia;  a  pact  was  made  wdth  Germany,  and  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Cuba;  the  Government  of  Peru  participated 
in  the  centenaries  of  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela;  in  the  Pan 
American  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires;  in  the  conference  of  jurists  at 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  the  congress  of  Bolivar  at  Caracas. - On 

Se])teniber  6,  1912,  the  Government  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the 
banks  of  the  Rejmblic  to  coin  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  one-fifth  of  a 
Peruvian  pound  for  circulation  in  the  Republic.  This  decree,  effective 
December  31,  1912,  has  been  made  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
gold  coins  of  a  smaller  denomination  than  the  pound  and  half  pound. 

- A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the  President 

to  expend  £17,750  in  the  installation  of  two  wireless  telegraph  stations, 
one  to  be  on  the  northern  and  the  other  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 

Republic. - Plans  have  been  drawn  and  approved  by  the  municipal 

council  of  Mollendo  providing  for  the  reconstruction  of  that  part  of  the 
city  recently  destroj'ed  by  fire.  The  streets  are  to  be  widened,  a 
more  adequate  water  supply  is  to  be  installed,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made. - On  June  30,  1912,  the  assets  of  the  electric 

tramways  of  Lima  amounted  to  £3,066,731.  The  profits  of  these 

traffic  fines  during  the  first  half  of  1912  were  £53,405. - In  1910 

Peru  exported  to  Argentina  merchandise  valued  at  462,990  Argentine 
gold  ])esos,  and  imported  from  that  countiy  goods  amounting  to 
35,071  Argentine  pesos;  a  large  ])ortion  of  the  latter  amount  being 
for  wheat  and  flour.  The  increase  of  trade  between  the  two  countries 
has  been  diseussed  in  Peruvian  and  Argentine  papers  and  b}'  com¬ 
mercial  organizations,  and  the  residt  will  doubtless  be  a  larger  exchange 
of  products. - Victor  E.  Gragnani  has  contracted  with  the  Govern¬ 

ment  for  the  dredging  of  the  Tambopata  Piver  between  the  ports  of 
Astillero  and  Baltimore,  so  that  the  channel  will  be  at  least  5  meters 
wide  in  the  narrowest  places,  10  meters  wide  wherever  the  channel 
easily  admits  of  that  width,  and  2  feet  deep  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  concessionaire  also  agrees  to  establish  a  huinch  service  for  pas¬ 
sengers  and  freight.  Dredging  is  to  commence  within  a  year;  the  con¬ 
cessionaire  is  to  receive  300,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  basin  of  the 
Madrede  Dios  River. - Heretofore  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  trans- 
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fer  of  lands  in  the  Montana,”  region  of  Peru  has  boon  the  hi<ih  charges 
connected  with  issuing  title  deeds  based  on  reports  of  surveyors,  etc. , 
but  on  December  8,  1911,  these  charges  were  reduced  by  law  25  per 
cent;  again  the  charges  were  further  reduced  50  per  cent  by  a  recent 

decree,  which  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  jmblic  lands. - The  naval 

school  of  Peru,  recently  established  at  La  Punta,  which  was  odicially 
inaugurated  on  September  13,  1912,  is  situated  on  land  set  aside  for 
use  of  the  school,  comprising  an  area  of  14,000  square  meters.  The 
school  building  is  a  two-story  structure  with  a  frontage  of  53  meters, 
a  depth  of  43  meters,  and  cost,  not  including  the  land,  150,000  soles. 

- The  city  of  Lima  is  planning  to  hold  an  international  exposition  of 

hygiene  in  the  near  future,  in  which  all  of  the  American  nations  will  be 
invited  t(>  participate.^ - The  Government  has  contracted  for  the  col¬ 

onization  of  lands  along  the  banks  and  in  the  basins  of  the  Pisqui  and 

Aguatia  Rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Ucayali. - In  August  last  a 

home  for  orphans  was  established  in  Lima.  The  home  has  a  capacity 
of  200  children,  and  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  having  playgrounds  and 

other  modern  arrangements  contlucive  to  health  and  comfort. - On 

September  8  last  the  monument  erected  in  the  Paseo  de  Colon,  Lima, 
in  memory  of  Manuel  Candama,  a  former  president  of  the  Republic, 

was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies. - Active  construction 

work  was  begun  on  September  21  on  the  Ucayali  Railway,  starting  at 
Goyllarisquisga.  This  road  will  open  for  commercial  purposes  a 
vast  section  of  country  lying  between  the  Andes  and  the  Ucayali 
River,  a  branch  of  the  great  Amazon  system. - Twenty-seven  col¬ 

leges,  with  an  enrollment  of  4,674  pupils,  are  at  present  in  oj^eration 

in  the  Republic. - In  1908  the  sum  of  £238,398  was  appropriated 

for  primary  public  instruction  as  compared  with  £245,810  in  1912. - 

The  revenues  of  the  country  increased  from  £2,861,299  in  1908  to 
£3,227,417  in  1911,  and  the  commerce  from  £10,671,337  in  1908  to 

£13,793,416  in  1911. - More  than  400  kilometers  of  railway  were 

completed  and  opened  to  traflic,  so  that  at  the  time  President  Leguia 
turned  over  the  reins  of  government  to  President  Billinghurst  there 

were  2,766  kilometers  of  railway  in  operation  in  Peru. - During  the 

administration  of  President  Leguia  s[)ecial  attention  was  given  to 
propaganda  abroad  of  the  resources  of  Peru,  and  the  first  Peruvian 

information  and  immigration  ollice  was  establi.shed  in  Europe. - 

The  postal  telegraph  service  was  greatly  improved  during  Pre.sident 
Leguia’s  term  of  ollice,  the  revenues  from  this  source  increasing  from 
£103,055  in  1908  to  £156,330  in  1911,  and  the  length  of  telegraph  lines 

from  9,500  kilometers  in  1908  to  15,000  in  1912. - The  commerce  of 

Peru  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  during  the  last  ten 
years.  New  regidations  governing  the  admission  of  samples  of  travel¬ 
ing  salesmen  went  into  effect  on  duly  13,  1912. - The  West  Coast 

Leader  is  pul)lishing/or<m\7^th/  letters  from  Washington,  from  the  pen 
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of  Gen.  K.  H.  McWade.  The  Booth  Lino  has  reduced  the  service 
between  Iquitos  and  New  York  to  a  sailing  ever}’’  six  weeks,  instead  of 

monthl}’  as  heretofore. - Dr.  Wilfred  II.  Osgood,  of  the  Field  Museum 

of  Natural  History’  of  (.'hicago,  returned  on  the  15th  of  October  from 
a  nine  months’  trip  across  South  America.  His  voyage  extended 
from  the  coast  cities  of  Peru,  over  the  Andes  and  down  from  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Amazon  to  its  mouth.  He  secured  manj'  collections 
for  the  museum. 


With  the  object  of  encouraging  the  introduction  ol  vehicles  the 
Government  of  Salvador  has  issued  a  decree  permitting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  automobiles  for  either  passenger  or  freight  service  (exce])t  those 
for  private  use)  free  of  customs  duties  for  a  period  of  six  months  from 
August  1,  1912. - A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  estab¬ 

lishment  of  meteorological  stations  as  a  part  of  the  National  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Santa  Ana,  Sonsonate,  Ahuachapan,  San  Vicente,  La  Union, 

and  Suchitoto. - A  National  Society  of  Agriculture,  Stock  Raising, 

and  Industry,  composed  of  members  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic, 
has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  The  society  will 
encourage  the  giving  of  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects,  promote  the 
founding  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  dilferent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  assist  in  the  development  of  the  agi'icultural  industry 

generally. - The  municipality  of  (’ojutepeque  has  contracted  for 

the  establishment  of  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  in  that  town  ami 

also  for  the  building  of  an  aciueduct. - The  Government  has  issued 

a  decree  manifesting  its  adherence  to  the  International  Opium  Con¬ 
vention  and  protocol  signed  at  The  Hague  on  January  23,  1912. - 

A  decree  of  August  24,  1912,  permits  the  free  entry  of  personal  elFects 
and  merchandise  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  oflicei-s  in  their  ju-ivate  and  ollicial  capacities,  and  grants  the 
postal  and  telegraph  franking  privileges  to  diplomats  when  used  on 
ollicial  business,  j)rovided  the  countries  accrediting  such  diplomatic 
and  consular  oflicers  grant  like  exemptions  to  similar  oliicers  of 

Salvador. - In  191 1  the  Republic  of  Salvador  imported  wines  valued 

at  1 10,0(54.98  pesos  (peso  equals  40  cents  United  States  currency),  of 
which  42,408  pesos’  worth  came  from  France,  20,798  from  S])ain,  and 
19,504  j)esos  from  the  United  States,  the  remainder  from  other 
European  countries.  In  the  upland  valleys  of  the  country  grajn's  are 
grown  to  perh'ction  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  encourage  their 
cultivation  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  growing  demand  for  wines 
with  more  of  the  home  product. - With  the  obje«‘t  of  ('ucouraging 
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the  development  of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  etc.,  the  Government 
recenthi  established  annual  fairs,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador 
from  July  25  to  August  15  of  each  j^ear.  All  citizens  of  Salvador  and 
Central  American  residents  of  the  Republic  may  compete  for  the 

prizes  and  medals  offered  for  the  best  products. - A  new  sanitarium, 

erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  Rosales  Hospital  in  San  Salvador, 

was  opened  in  September. - The  12  pesos  annual  registration  tax 

on  launches  and  boats  imposed  in  April,  1912,  has  been  repealed. - 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  established  consulates  at  Mazatlan, 
Veracruz,  and  Colima,  Mexico. — ^ — The  old  flag  of  Central  America  was 

adopted  by  the  Republic  of  Salvador  on  September  15,  1912. - 

According  to  the  report  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  preliminary 
work  on  the  new  waterworks  at  Puntarenas  the  total  cost  of  the  plant 

will  be  between  $80,000  and  $90,000. - According  to  recent  trade 

statistics  the  Republic  of  Salvador  imported  during  191 1  merchandise 
from  Japan  to  the  value  of  $79,952.43,  and  from  China,  $74,249.40. 


URUGUAY 


A  tentative  treaty  of  peace,  industry,  and  commerce  between  Switz¬ 
erland  and  Uruguay  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Uruguayan  legation 

in  Vienna  to  the ’department  of  foreign  relations  in  Montevideo. - 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  Government  of  I’ruguay  during  July, 
1912,  amounted  to  $1,451,310.20,  as  compared  with  $1,296,977  for 
the  same  month  of  1911.  The  total  customs  receipts  for  the  six 

months  ending  June  30,  1912,  amounted  to  $10,983,555. - Advices 

from  the  Uruguayan  legation  in  Washington  state  that  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  marble  bust  of  Artigas  for  the  Hall  of  Patriots  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  been  intrusted  by  the  I’ruguayan  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  nativ'e  sculptor,  Jinm  Ferrari. - The  Uruguayan 

Congress  has  ])assed  a  law,  duly  signed  and  promulgated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  making  the  town  of  Villa  de  Rivera  a  city. - ^During  the  first 

half  of  1912  there  were  slaughterctl  in  Uruguay  1,437,500  beeves,  as 

compared  with  1,240,400  during  the  same  period  of  l‘)ll. - A  bill 

has  been  introduced  into  Congress  which  ])rovides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  (le])artment  for  the  general  administration  of  posts,  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  telephones,  including  the  ])rovision  that  excess  revenues 
derived  therefrom  shall  be  applied  in  cheapening  these  services.  The 
message  of  the  President  accom])anying  the  bill  holds  that  these 
])ublic  utilities  should  not  be  regarded  as  sources  of  revenue,  the 
object  in  their  administration  being  the  securing  of  eflicient  service 

and  low  rates. - On  September  1,  1912,  the  Montevideo  Water 

Works  Co.  reduced  its  charges  for  water  from  24  to  20  cents  ])er  thou- 
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sand  liters.  Since  the  hofiinnin"  of  1911  the^waterworks  have  t)een 
increased  hy  the  addition  of  two  new  sand  filters  covering  an  area  of 
2,498  square  meters,  and  55  kilometers  of  distributing  pii)es.  A  new 
water  main  costing  $350,000  has  just  been  completed,  and  together 
with  the  three  other  mains  now  in  use  will  furnish  an  abundant 
water  sup])ly  for  Montevideo  for  many  years  to  come. - The  phi¬ 

lanthropists,  Pereira-Kossell,  have  presented  the  city  of  Montevideo 
with  a  beautiful  park  containing  7  hectares  of  land,  valued  at 
$1,000,000.  The  park  contains  some  important  hnildings,  a  choice 

zoological  collection,  and  valuable  art  galleries. - Statistics  from  the 

State  Insurance  Bank  show  that  from  March  1  to  September  1.  1912, 
fire  insurance  policies  amounting  to  $14,129,560  had  been  issued,  on 
which  the  collected  ])remiums  amounted  to  $86,869.  The  losses  from 
fire  aggregated  about  $25,183,  about  30  per  cent  of  premiums  col- 
lectetl.  During  the  same  period  Hie  insurance  amounting  to  $306,000 
was  written,  recei])ts  from  prejniums  being  $13,477.  Labor  accident 
policies  were  written  from  March  15  to  September  1,  1912,  totaling 
$1,549,503,  the  premiums  received  amounting  to  $24,595  and  losses 
only  $373.— — A  recent  decree  of  the  department  of  industries  i)ro- 
vides  that  in  the  future  new  gas,  electric-light,  and  water  meters 
shall  not  he  installed  without  first  being  tested  and  verified  hy  the 
verification  office  of  weights  and  measures;  that  all  meters  in  jiresent 
use  shall  he  verifieil  and  tested  hy  the  office  at  the  place  of  installa¬ 
tion,  and  that  all  meters  not  absolutely  exact  shall  he  rejected  and  their 
use  for  new  service  he  prohibited;  the  companies  supplying  these 
public  utilities  must  apjdy  for  the  verification  and  testing  of  the 
meters,  giving  notice  to  the  office  immediately  the  meters  are  des¬ 
tined  for  service  and  sjiccifying  where  they  are  to  he  placed. - 

An  English  syndicate  is  negotiating  with  the  minister  of  jmhlic 
works  concerning  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Montevideo  to 
Artigas,  on  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  Yaguaron  lliver  empties 

into  Lake  Merim. - The  completion  of  this  road  as  jilanned  will 

shorten  the  journey  from  Montevideo  to  Rio  de  «Taneiro  to  36 

hours. - The  branch  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  from  Ilivera 

to  Santa  Ana,  where  it  connects  with  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  railways 

ol  Brazil,  is  soon  to  ho  opened  to  pnl)lic  traflic. - The  advance  in  the 

price  ot  sheep  dip  has  induced  several  live-stock  breeders  t<>  form  a 
com])any  to  establish  a  factory  for  its  ])roduction,  to  he  erected  in 
Sayago,  having  a  capital  of  $103,400  (United  States  gold),  with  a 
suHicient  ca])acity  to  su])i)ly  the  demands  of  Uruguay,  the  Brazilian 
State  of  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Argentine  Province  of  Entre  Rios, 

where  many  iTuguayans  own  stock  farms. - The  North  German 

Lloyd  Navigation  ('o.  has  organized  a  new  service  between  Europe 
and  the  River  Plate  with  three  well-apiminted  steamers  of  14,000  tons 
each.  The  Lam])ort  &  Holt  Line  has  one,  and  the  Royal  Mail  two 
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new  steamers  iiearl}'  ready  for  the  same  trade. - The  Austro- 

Amerieau  Steamshi])  ('o.  has  dispatclied  to  Montevideo  the  new 
steamer  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  I  of  l(),o()()  tons,  with  a  speed  of  20 

knots. - The  Teutonic  Kavigation  Co.  is  tlie  name  of  a  (Jernian 

orjianization  ea])italized  at  S2.5(),()0()  to  o])erate  a  line  of  steamei-s 
between  Montevitleo  and  the  ports  of  Parajinay,  and  those  of  Matto 
Grosso  as  far  as  Corumba,  rej;ularly  every  two  weeks. - The  con¬ 

tract  for  a  bridge  over  the  Queguay  River  has  been  let,  the  ])rice  beinji 

about  $5.5,000,  and  the  work  to  betiin  at  once. - The  minister  of 

])ublic  works  has  issued  a  second  call  for  tenders  for  a  bridge  over  the 

Santa  Lucia  River  at  its  bar. - liecent  consular  advices  state  that 

the  l^resident  will  shortly  ask  for  authorization  to  expend  $.301,000 
in  the  purchase  of  30  more  autobuses,  each  to  cost  about  $0,000. 
includinj;  repair  })arts,  and  erect  two  fjarajtes  and  rej)air  shojjs.  The 
intention  is  to  extend  the  autobus  service  to  all  quarters  of  the  city 
of  Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 


A  recent  decree  of  the  President  of  Venezuela  establishes  six  lega¬ 
tions  of  the  first  class,  as  follows;  (1)  United  States  of  America, 
United  States  of  Mexico,  and  Cuba;  (2)  Republic  of  Colombia;  (3) 
Republics  of  Elcuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  (4)  Republics  of  Brazil, 
l^rufjuay,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and  (Idle;  (5)  Kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Italy;  (6)  Emipire  of  Germany,  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — — A  company  has 
been  formed  with  strong  financial  backing  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  one  or  more  factories  for  the  manujacture  of  products  derived 
from  the  coconut  tree.  The  necessary  machinery,  equij)ment, 

buildmg  materials,  etc.,  are  to  be  im})orted  free  of  duty. - A  large, 

well-efjuippi'd  sugar  plantation  is  soon  to  be  established  at  El  Banco, 

in  the  municipality  of  Bobures,  State  of  Zulia. - One  of  the  leading 

newspapers  of  Caracas  has  arranged  to  procure,  by  a  compeditive 
method,  the  best  plan  for  immigration  and  colonization  adajited  to 
the  needs  of  the  Republic  at  the  present  time. — ^ — The  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  (.’entral  Board  of  Immigration  are,  res})ectiv('ly. 

E'rancisco  de  Sales  P6rez  and  E'rancisco  tliminez  Arraiz. - The 

President  has  ordenal  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  in  the  town 
of  Santa  Lucia.- — ^ — The  de})artment  of  finance  of  Venezuela  has 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  Caracas,  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  r('sp('ctive  legations,  the  balance  of  the  debt  acknowledged  m 
the  Protocols  of  Washington  of  1903,  amounting  to  349,587.07  boli- 
vars.^ — —A  promoter  has  enten'd  into  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
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inont  to  establish  within  the  next  two  years  a  jute  or  hemp  ireaving 
and  knitting  factorg.  The  eoncessionaire  agrees  to  introduce  jute 
seed  and  to  distribute  the  same  to  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
with  the  view  of  buildin<^  up  the  industry  ami  usinj;  native  raw 

matc'rial  as  much  as  j)ossible. - The  new  sanitarg  law  recently 

passed  by  the  Federal  C’on"ress  and  promulfjat^'d  by  the  President 
provides  for  the  establisliment  of  a  sanitary  ollice  in  C’aracas,  with 
l)raneh  ohices  at  maritime  and  river  ports  and  the  principal  interior 
towns  of  the  country.  An  institute  of  hyfh<'ii(‘,  with  bacteriological, 
parasitical,  and  chemical  laboratories,  will  form  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  ohices. - lender  the  new  vaccination  law  all  persons 

living  in  the  Republic  who  have  not  had  smallpox  are  compelled  to 

be  vaccinated. - ^The  n£W  railwag  law  specihes  the  manner  of 

making  railway  contracts,  names  the  requirements  that  the  conces¬ 
sionaires  must  comply  with,  classifies  the  railways  constructed  in  the 
country,  provides  for  the  ojiening  of  new  lines  to  public  trahic,  and 
treats  of  the  privileges,  tarilFs,  franchises,  etc.,  that  the  Government 

may  grant  to  concessionaires  of  railways. - A  company  with  a 

capital  of  1,()()(),00()  bolivars  has  been  organized  in  (’aracas  to  accjuire 
and  exploit  a  number  of  agricultural  and  stock-raising  plantations  and 
ranches  in  the  Ocumare  de  la  Costa  region. - The  Fluvial  &  Coast¬ 

wise  Navigation  Co.,  of  Venezuela,  is  building  a  merchant  vessel,  to  be 
called  the  “Nuevo  Fenix,”  which  is  to  be  of  steel,  100  feet  long  by 
34  feet  wide,  and  to  have  a  draft  of  4  feet.  Its  carrying  capacity- 

will  be  about  100  tons. - A  company  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000 

bolivars  has  been  organized  in  Maracay  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  large,  well-equipped  paper  factorg. - The  Government  has 

contracted  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  or  steam  railwag  from 
Caracas  to  Guatire,  via  Guarenas  and  points  not  included  in  the  con¬ 
cession  of  the  (x'litral  Railway  of  Venezuela. - The  Governor  of 

the  Federal  District  has  contracted  for  the  lighting  of  the  federal 
capital  with  electricity,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  municipal 
government  is  to  pay  1 ,000  bolivars  daily  for  the  500  lights  at  present 
in  use,  and  2  bolivars  daily  for  each  light  in  excess  of  that  num¬ 
ber. - By  an  executive  order  of  recent  date  the  importation  of 

saccharine  into  Venezuela  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  100  grams 
(0.22040  pound)  annually  for  each  pharmacy  importing  the  product, 
and  such  importation  is  allowed  only  with  the  special  permission  of 
the  Govi'rnment.  Products  simitar  to  saccharine,  such  as  dulcite 
and  the  like,  and  any  other  substitutes  for  sugar,  may  not  be  imported 

at  all. - Preliminary  ste])s  have  been  taken  in  a  jiroject  to  construct 

an  aerial  cable  for  transporting  freight  from  tlie  town  of  San  Felix, 
on  the  Orinoco  near  the  mouth  of  the  ('aroni  River,  into  the  region 
t<»  the  southeast.  The  power  which  can  be  developed  from  the 
various  falls  or  cascades  in  the  Garoni  is  to  be  used  to  operate  the 
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cableway. - Th(‘  Venezuelan  Government  has  publislu'd  a  list  of 

the  classification  of  articles  for  payment  of  customs  duties  which 
have  not  previously  been  mentioned  in  the  tariff.  This  list  will 
apiiear  in  the  hhiglish  vemion  of  the  tariff  of  Venezuela  which  is  being 
printed  by  the  Pan  American  Vnion. - The  Government  of  Ven¬ 

ezuela  has  granted  the  National  Cordage  Company,  of  Caracas,  jier- 
mission  to  imjiort  annualh*  500,000  pounds  of  fiber  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cordage,  free  from  customs  duties.  The  factory  agrees  to 
purchase  as  much  native  fiber  as  can  be  obtained  on  ecjual  terms  as 
that  imjiorted,  and  to  supply  the  Government  with  50,000  bulbs  of 
sisal  plants  each  year  in  order  that  the  fiber  jiroduction  of  the  country 
may  be  increased. 
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